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PREFACE. 


Alfred Lyall) that “ tlie hardihood and endurance of the men vho 
won for England an empire ’acre equalled only by the general 
jusUce and patience with winch they pacified and admmisteied it/’ 
These calumnies baic caused and siiU arc causing no htllc mischief 
both in England and in India Tliousands of excellent people arc 
filled with righieous indignation when llic) read of the atrocious 
acts of Clwe and Hastings, the judicial murder of Nandkumar, 
the extermination of the Rohillas, the plunder of the Begums No 
suspicion of the truth reaches them that these horrors never oc- 
curred, and the fear can hardly be repressed that there maj be 
bome SoundaiiDTi even now Sot iJie cliarge? oS I^iflian misg-oiern- 
ment and opjirc'^sion Dispaiagement of tbcir own countrjmen 
has alwajs been one of the common failings of unwise Englishmen, 
those “birds of evil presage who at ail limes ha\c grated our 
cars with their niehnclioly song” They find in the supposed 
crimes of the founders of our Indian Ein)>irc an unfailing source 
of miectivc and obloquy This false hisioiy is sjsicnnlicallj taught 
bj oursclies, and believed by the educated names of India to be 
true It IS imixissibic tint this should not have a serious effect on 
then feelings towards their English rulers 

‘Wc owe to Sir James Stephen, to whom India owes manj 
other debts for good sen ice, “ the first allcmpi” (I am quoting the 
words of Sn Heniy Jlame) “to apply robust, careful, and dis- 
passionate criticism to this period of liistorj.” One at least of 
the imaginary enmes to w Inch I have referred — the judicial murder 
of Nandkumar bj Impey and Hastings— -will hardly again appear 
in sober history 

'The great criminal m this matter was Janies hlill, W'hose his- 
lor), “saturated," if historj was ever so saturated, “with party 
pobtics,” IS ordinarily accepted to tlvis day as the standard and 
veritable history of British India His “excessive drjness and 
seventy of style” (Sir James Stephen sijs) “produce an im- 
pression of accuracy and labour which a study of original 
authorities does not by anj means confirm His want of 
accuracj is nothing to his bad faith My experience is that, when 
he makes impulaiions, especially on lawjers, he ought always to 
be carefullj' confronted with the original authorities ’ ” 

‘ I should have hesinied, even on such autboiity as that of Sir 
PP Impeachment of Sir Dij-ih Impey, %ol u 
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I CANNOT more clearly explain the reasons for wliicli this 
history has been written than by mabing the following 
quotation from a book of my own, published three years 


ago 

' Sir Henry Maine has pointed out with admirable truth the 
consequences in India of the fact that English Classical literature 
louards the end of the last century was “saturated willi party 
politics.'’ 

' “ This/’ lie says, “ would have been a less serious fact if, at this 
epoch, one chief topic of the great writers and rhetoricians, of 
Burke and Sheridan, of Fox and Francis, liad not been India 
itself. I have no doubt that the view' of Indian government taken 
at the end of the century by Englishmen w'hosc works and speeches 
arc held to be models of English style has had deep effect on the 
mind of the educated Indian of this day. We are only now be- 
ginning to sec how excessively inaccurate were their statements of 
fact and how one-sided were their judgments 

' These remaiks of Sir Henry Maine point to what 1 have long 
believed to be a serious misforlunc to our Indian Government — the 


non-existence of any histoiy of British India, w'hich is trustworthy 
and complete in its facts, and whicli at the same time possesses the 
essential quality of literary excellence. Since the earlier part of 
the present century the old stories of the crimes by which the 
establishment of om power in India was attended have been passed 
on from one author to another. A few students know that for 


the^os^parriliese stork^-^re false, and (to use the words of ^Sir 
’ of Quc^Victoria, * India,’ vol. i p. 508. 
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Alfred Lyall) that “ the hardihood and endurance of the men vho 
won for England an empire •were equalled only by the general 
jusUce and patience with winch they pacified and admmisteied it/’ 
These calumnies hai c caused and still are causing no luilc mischief 
both m England and in India Thousands of excellent people arc 
filled with righteous indignation when UiC) read of the atrocious 
acts of Cine and Hastings, the judicial murder of Nandkumar, 
the extermination of the Rohillas, the plunder of the Begums No 
suspicion of the truth reaches them that these horrors never oc- 
curred, and the fear can hardly be repressed that there maj be 
some foundation even now for the charges of Indian misgoiern- 
ment and opjire'^sion Dispaiagement of their own countrymen 
has always been one of the common failings of unwise Englishmen, 
those “birds of evil presage wlio at all limes ha\e grated our 
cars with their niehncholy song” They' find m the supposed 
crimes of the founders of our Indian Empire an unfailing source 
of imectivc and obloquy This false hisioiy is syslcnnlically taught 
by oursclics, and believed by the educated natiies of India to be 
true It IS impossible tint this should not have a serious efiect on 
then feelings towards their English rulers 

*Wc owe to Sir James Stephen, to whom India owes many 
other debts for good scnice, “ the firs! attempt” (I am quoting the 
words of Sn Henry Jlaine) “to apply robust, careful, and dis- 
passionate criticism to this period of history” One at least of 
the imaginary crimes to w Inch I have referred — the judicial murder 

c^ V; "Wid H-x^ViTi^s— • ixd'i VAidly 

in sober history 

'The great criminal m this matter was Janies hlill, W'hose his- 
tory, “saturated," if history was ever so saturated, “with party 
pobtics/’ IS ordinarily accepted to tins day as the standard and 
veritable history of British India His “excessive dryness and 
seventy of style” (Sir James Stephen says) "produce an im- 
pression of accuracy and labour which a study of original 
authorities does not by any means confirm His want of 
accuracy is nothing to his bad faith My experience is that, when 
he makes imputations, especially on lawyers, he ought always to 
be carefully' confronted with the original authorities ’ ” 

‘ I should have hesitated, even on such autboiity as that of Sir 
PP 149 Impeachment of Sir Eliyih Impey, '.ol u 
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James Stephen, to accuse an historian not only of inaccuracy ])ut 
of bad faith, if I did not feel that I had qualified myself to form an 
independent opinion on the subject. I liave personally had oc- 
casion to investigate the facts of perhaps the worst of the crimes 
of which Hastings has been accused, the sale and exlcimination 
of the Rohillas. Several years of my Indian service were passed 
In the province of Rohilkhand. I was first sent there, old 

men were still living who remembered having heard in their child- 
hood the story of Hafiz Rahmal, the g:rcat Rohilla Chief, of In': 
defeat by the English, and his death. I went to Rohillthand without 
a doubt of the truth of the terrible story told by Burke and Mill 
and by Lord Macaulay in his famous essay, but 1 soon changed 
my opinion. I found myself in the midst of a population by vliich 
the history of ihose limes had not been forgotten, and of which an 
important and numerous section consisted of Rohillas, the cliildrcn 
and grandchildren of the men whose race vas supposed to have 
been almost exterminated. I was in frequent communication with 
a Rohilla Prince vho ruled over a considerable territory which liis 
ancestor owed to Waricn Hastings, and which had been in the 
possession of his family ever since. No one had ever beard of the 
atrocities which to this day fill Englishmen with shame. Later 
in life I was able to undertake an examination of the original 
authorities on the Rohilla war, and I can hardlj^xpress in 
moderate language my indignation at the misrepresentations, the 
suppression of truth, the garbling of documenlb of which I found 
that Mill had been guilty. The English aimy was not hiiecl out 
by Hastings for the destruction of the Roliillas; ,the Rohillas, de- 
scribed by Buiko as belonging to ‘Hhc bravest, the most honour- 
able and generous nation on cailh,” woie no nation at all, but 
a comparatively small body of cruel and rapacious Afghan ad- 
venturers who had imposed their foieign luie on an unwilling 
Hindu population, and the story of their destruction is fictitious. 
It was unfortunate that Lord Macaulay accepted Mill as an 
authority deserving^the fullest confidence. There is not an im- 
portant fact in his essay on Warren Hastings which is not taken 
from Miirs Jlistory. I share the admiration which Sir James 
Stephen has expressed for the great services rendered to India 
by Lord Macaulay, and of him I shall speak no word of disrespect. 
But it is a misfortune that he was thus misled. I fear that the 
time is distant when English people will cease to accept his 
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brilliant essays as the chief sources of their knowledge regarding 
the establishment of our Empire in IndiaV 

It has been my object in the present work to bring 
together all the materials necessary for enabling students 
of this period of Indian history to form an accurate judg- 
ment on the proceedings of Hastings in connection with 
the Rohilla war. 

The original materials are very voluminous, of very 
unequal value, and not always easy of access. Among 
them the following are the more important : — 

(i) The Proceedings or Consultations of the Bengal 
Government, and of the Secret Select Committee by which 
a very large part of the more important business was con- 
ducted. These Consultations, to which I have had free 
access, form a complete series of large manuscript volum^es at 
the India Office. They are, as Sir James Stephen says, ‘ one 
of the most interesting, authentic, and curious collections in 
the world, It was the practice for a long scries of years to 
enter minutes of all the proceedings at every meeting of the 
Council. ... To the present day it is possible to follow with 
perfect cleainess the progress of every measure — legislative, 
financial, military, or administrative — which occurred in the 
government of India during a long series of years.’ 

It is much to be regretted that little has hitherto been 
done to make this immense mass of invaluable records 
accessible to students of Indian histoiy ; but measures are 
now in progress which will, it may be hoped, remove this 
reproach. 

(2.) In 1781 a ‘ Committee of Secrecy’ was appointed by 
the House of Commons ‘to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic, and of the condition of the British 
possessions in those parts.’ It was also authorised to 
inquire into ‘the general state of political connections and 
interests in India,’ to sit in the India Office, and to call for 

* ‘ India,’ by Sir John Stracbey, p. J94 
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all papers that it desired to see. The Committee presented 
a number of Reports, but the only one of them that need 
be noticed here is the Fifth Report, printed in 178s. It 
contains an account of tlie relations of the Bengal Govern- 
ment with the Emperor, the Nawab Vizier, the Marathas, 
the Kohillas, and other powers, during llic greater part of 
the pciiod with which the present work is concerned. The 
Report itself is far less valuable than its numerous Appen- 
dices, which fill more than 800 pages of a huge folio 
volume. It will be seen, from the frequent references 
that I have made to tiicm, that they contain a large pro- 
portion of the Consultations of the Bengal Government, 
and of the Secret Select Committee, relating to the Rohilla 
war and to other events between J772 and 1776, letters to 
the Court of Directors, correspondence with civil and mili- 
tary officers, minutes by the members of the Government, 
and a multitude of other papers. They have been printed 
with no sort of arrangement, chronological or other, and 
it is often no easy matter to discover what they contain or 
what is omitted. 

(3) In 1890 three volumes of ‘Selections fromtije Letters, 
Despatches, and other Slate Papers preserved in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1772- 
178.5’ ^ycrc published in Calcutta. They were edited by 
Mr. George W. Forrest, the accomplished officer now per- 
manently appointed to the charge of the old recoids of the 
Government of India. ‘His object/ he says in his Pre- 
face, ‘is to liace the history of our Indian Empire from 
_ 177^3 the year Warren Hastings became Governor of 
Bengal, to the ist of Febiuary, 3785, the day on which 
he resigned the office of Governor-General. The story 
of the administration of Warren Hastings — one of the 
most impoitant periods in the histoiy of our Empire — is 
told by the letteis and narratives, the dissents and discus- 
sions of the chief actors. These have been printed letter 
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by letter exactly as they were entered day by day in the 
Secret Proceedings of the Select Comirnttee of Council 
The value of these Selections lias been greatly increased 
by an admirable intioduction by Mr Forrest It gives a 
careful and valuable summary of the principal facts con- 
nected with the administration of Hastings The gieatei 
numbei, but not all, of the papers relating to the Rohilla^ 
war punted m Mr Fonest’s Selections, aie to be found 
in the Appendices to the Fifth Report fiom the Committee 
of Secrecy above noticed 

(4) The Speeches and Charges of Bmke. These, al- 
though I have fiequently referred to them, throw little 
or no light on the questions i\ith which the piesent volume 
deals The House of Commons having rejected the fiist 
Charge relating to the Rohilla war, this did not foim one 
of the Ai tides of Impeachment, and the other Charges 
to which I have had more particulaily to refer weie not 
gone into at the trial of Hastings No one acquainted with 
Burke’s Charges can doubt the justice of Sii James Ste- 
phen’s description ■ — 

‘ Instead of being short, full, pointed and precise, they are bulky 
pirnphlets sprinkled over with imitations of legal phraseologj 
Thc) are full of mvcctwe oratoncal matter, needless recitals, 
arguments, statements of CMdence — e\eT)thmg in hcl which can 
possibly seem to make an accusation difficult to understand and 
to meet Thej are moreover, extremely tricky, being full of 
insinuations, and covering, bj their profusion of irrelevant matter, 
the total and no doubt designed absence of averments essential to 
the conclusion which they are meant to support In short they 
arc as shuffling and disingenuous in substance as thej aie clumsy, 
awkward and intricate in form^’ 

Hastings himself, in hts Defence before the House of 
Commons m 1786, descubed these Charges in not dis- 
simihr terras — 

‘ In iruth the) arc not charges, but histones and comments But 
‘ ‘NtmcomarandIinpc)/\ol n p 9 
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they are yet more ; tiicy me made up of niutiialcd quotations ; 
of facts -which have no mutual relation, but are forced by false 
arrangement into connection , of principles of pernicious policy 
and false moralit} ; assertions of guilt ^\^tho^t proof or the attempt 
to pro\e them, interpretations of secret motives and designs which 
passed within m} own breast, and which none but m}self could 
know ; actions of others imjnilcd to me ; and cpuhcis and in- 
vectives alTixcd to acts asenbed to me, equally to those winch in 
liie construction aic bad, as to those winch arc indifferent or even 
meritorious/ 

It is not easy to understand how such a man as Burke 
can have used ‘the almost insane language' winch, as 
Mr Lecky says, is often attnbuted to him in his published 
speeches. Some of this, but not much, may perhaps be 
due to the imperfect icportmg of those days. 

Buikc’s contempoiaiics often expressed their ama 7 cmcnt 
at hjs iaiiguago. I'or i/isUncc, in the Debate of tljo 20th 
June 1794, when PiU moved that the thanks of the House 
should be given to the Managers foi their conduct in the 
Impeachment of Hastings, Law said that 
‘he could not suppress his surprise and astonishment at the 
conduct of gentlemen of chamcicr, whose talents he revered, in 
altcmpiing to excuse the leading Manager by asserting that m 
some instances his expressions had been misrepresented Mr. Law 
solcmnl} afiirmed tint they were not; that the English language 
did not afford expressions more gross, violent, abusive, and in- 
decent than those which the Manager had used If anj pas'^age 
in his speech could be called sublime and beautiful it was at best 
but sublime and beautiful nonsense , at other times his expressions 
were so vulgar and lilibeial. that the lowest blackguard m a bear- 
garden would have been ashamed to utter them . . Ilis e.x- 
piessions could not be mistaken, and he was confident that if the 
minutes of the short-hand writers were called for, it would appear 
that the terms he used were more illiberal, outrageous, and offensive 
than bis Honourable friends had represented them to be. They 
were universally reprobated, from the first characleis among llie 
numerous audience that had heaid them, down to the messengers, 
door-keepers, and guards/ 
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The 'Histoiy of the Trial of Wairen Hastings’ [Debrett, 
1796, pp 151-156] contams many illustrations of the ex- 
traordinary language applied by Burke to Hastings I 
Will quote a few examples — 

‘ Tor years he hy doa n upon that sty of disgrace, fattening in it, 
I)nng feeding upon that offal of disgrace and excrement, and everj- 
thing that can be opprobnous to the human mind ’ — ‘ Such are the 
damned and damnable proceedingsof ajudge mhell and such a judge 
ivas Warren Hastings ’ — A wild beast when his belly is full may be 
pleased and lick )Our hand ^ou might have a serene day under 
such a beast, but can you under that man Hastings?’ — ‘A captain 
generator miquUj, thief, tjoant, robber, cheat, sharper, swindler, 
we call him all these names, and are sony that the English 
language docs not afford terms adequate to the enormity of his 
offences ’ — Sir Walter Raleigh was called a spider of hell This 
was foolish, indecent m Lord Coke Had he been a Manager on 
this trial, he would have been guilty of a neglect of duty had he not 
called the prisoner a spider of hell — ‘What’ compare this man, a 
bullock driver, wnh Tamerlane and those conquerors ' When 
God punished Pharaoh and Egypt he did not send armies but lice 
and locusts to lay the land waste ’ 

No one doubts that Burke’s persecution of Hastings was 
prompted by pure and noble motives, but, in the words 
of Macaulay, ‘his imagination and his passions, once ex 
cited, liumed him beyond the bounds of justice and good 
sense There can be no question that his animosity against 
Hastings had its origin m the vile malevolence of Francis, 
a\hich he unfortunatdy mistook for virtue Francis him- 
self declared that he had been the chief mover in the 


* Much thatcannotbc cxctts^ WAS 
said and WTiUcn on Ixhalf of 
but none of his adtoentes br/bre the 
Lords or in the debates in the Honsc 
of Cotnmonq ever used lan;|,Tiagc UaiU 
could be CQrapircd in Mnilmce uid 
indecency to that of Burke Ilastuigs 
him dfmainta ned at ill times thedig^ 
Hit} ai d equanimit\ by which be had 
through life been distin^isl cd It is 
tructbatM'\joi‘'coU third mg pcfhajB 


of the welikoovTn epigram, called 
Burke a reptile but Maeaulay when 
he tdls the story does not add that 
Burl e had j re%aouslj’ called him a 
jackal The character of Scott, it 
may be added although he was often 
an mjudic ous fnend has been very 
luijasUj misrepresented Sec ‘Memoirs 
of Charles Keade aol i p Scott 
vvis Charles Bcadcs grandfather 
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impeachment, that ‘iie supplied the information, furnished 
the materials, and prompted the prosecution.’ 

(5) Thc^British I\Iuseum .contains 264 volumes of the 
‘ Official and private correspondence of Warren Hastings, 
with some additional correspondence of his family after his 
death.’ The greater part of this collection, which is of 
inestimable value to the student of the life of Hastings, 
was left by his widow to her son Charles Imlioffi He in 
his turn left the papers to Mr. Winter, Rector of Daylcs- 
ford, who married the niece of Mrs. Hastings. In 1872 
they were purchased by the British Museum from Mrs. 
Winter, the widow of the Rector of Kingham, Chipping 
Norton. Many of these volumes contain duplicate copies 
of the Official Consultations of the Bengal Government 
while Hastings was at Us head. The private letters and 
papeis are oflcii c.vtrcmcly interesting, and throw impor- 
tant light on tlie history of the time. Little or no use has 
hitherto been made of them. It will be seen tliat t])cy 
have been frequently quoted in the present voluntc. 

(6) Mill’s History of British India. My own opinion, and 
titat of Sir James Stephen, regarding this work, which 
is still usually accepted as the standard history of the 
foundation of our Indian Empire, has been already stated. 
The reader of the present book will be able to judge 
whether or not — so far as the Rohilki war is concerned— 
those opinions arc justified. -How we ought to explain 
the strange inaccuiacies of Mill's history, his suppressions 
of the truth, his garbling of documents, his falsification 
of evidence, is a problem on the solution of which I shall 
not speculate. 

I have now named the principal English sources of in- 
formation for the history of tlie period with which this 
book is specially concerned. I have also consulted a mul- 
titude of works of which it is unnecessary to give a list, 
but which I have, in some cases, quoted. I will mention 
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a few of them ortlyj and tiiefe is one in particular which 
has become so famous that it must be specially noticed. 

I refer to Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, My 
rocisons have been given for considering his account of 
some of the transactions in which Hastings was concerned 
with the Viaiei', the RohfllaSj and the Emperor, totally un- 
deserving of credit. His essay is a splendid tribute to the 
genius of Hastings, but when he wrote it the authority of 
Mill was undisputed, and Macaulay accepted that authority 
with no suspicion of its worthlessness, 

Gleig’s ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings/ pub- 
lished in 1841, deserved the small respect with which 
Macaulay treated them. It would be difficult to name 
a biography more unsatisfactory, from every point of view, 
than this. Its sole value lies in the extracts from the 
original papers of Hastings— now in the British Museum— 
to which Gleig had access. 

i A good article on the RoWllas in Northern India, by 
Mr. Whiteway of the Bengal Civil Service, will be_fo.und 
I in the ‘CalcutU^eview,’ 1875, and much information on the 
j same s'uoject is contained in the District Gazetteers of -the 
^ North-western Provinces. 

Several short biographies of Warren Hastings — the most 
important of them by Sir Alfred Lyall — ^have been pub- 
lished in the last few years; but I will not more particularly 
refer to them, because it did not fall within their scope to 
discuss in detail the subjects of which the present volume 
treats. 

In addition to the materials which have been mentioned, 
and which are mostly of English origin, there are other 
sources from which valuable information can be obtained 
regarding the Afghans in Rohilkhand, and the war which 
ended their dominion. 

(i) The most important of these is the 1 Historical 
Relation of the Origin, Progress, and final dissolution of 
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the Government ot the liohilla Afghans in the Northern 
Pioviiiccs of Himlostan, compiled from a Persian manu- 
script and otiicr original papers,, by Charles Hamilton, Esq., 
an officer in the sendee of the Honourable East India 
Company on the Bengal Establishment,’ published in 1787. 
Hamilton s.ays in his Preface that the Persian Manusci'ipt in 
question, which he had lianslalcd about ten )'ears before, 
was given to him by ‘ a person of some con.scqneiice, who 
was an Afghan, then acting on the part of the llohiUa 
Chief, Faizullah Khan, in a confidentia! capacity’; that 
tfirs person had been himself engaged in many of the events 
related, and that tlie Persian Manuscript had been written 
under his inspection. In some parts of the rvork specially 
referring to the proceedings of the English Government, 
Hamilton says that he had rcconrso to other sources of 
information. Although he docs not conceal his sympathies 
witli Hastings, lie claims credit for li.aving delayed the 
publication of the book until the charge against him in 
connection willi llic Rohiila war had been finally rejected 
by the House of Commons in 1786. He was, he says, 
‘deterred by an apprehension lhatwcie it to come forth 
at a period when the contest of opposite factions respecting 
the affairs of India had agitated men’s minds to an un- 
common degree of animosity, or whilst the decision of the 
legislature upon the most interesting pait of its subject was 
yet pending, it might have been regarded as a frivolous 
farrago, vamped up merely to serve the purpose of the 
hour, and as sucii have drawn upon its author suspicions 
which he trusts cannot, with any support of probability, 
be imputed to him at present’ Although Hamilton does 
not say in his Preface that the ac,lual ,author of the Manu- 
_ script was a Rohiila, he several limes, in the body of the 
work, speaks of the ‘Rohiila narrator,’ or ‘Rohiila his- 
^toi ian.’ The author, however, appears to have been a Hindu. 
A description of the original Persian work will be found in 
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Dr. C. R teu’s Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts inihe 
British Museum, vol. i. p. 306. It is called ‘ Taiikli-i^J'ai^ 
Baksh’ (the History of the Bestower of favours or the 
Bountiful), a title evidently, as Dr. Ethd has observed to 
me, coined in honour of the authoris patron ;^i^nah_ 
Khan. 'The author’ (I am quoting from Dr. Rieu) ‘was, 
as appears from the preface, in the service of the Rohilla 
Chief, Faiznllah, who employed him as his agent in his 
negociations with the Colonel in command of the British 
force at Bilgram. There he became acquainted with Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, at whose request he wrote the present work. 
He completed it in A.H. 1190 [a.d. 1776], and dedicated 
it to the Nawab, to whom it was submitted for correction. 

. . . His name, Shiv Parsliad, is a conclusive proof of 
Hindu nationality.’ A full account of the contents of the 
Persian Manuscript, which is in the main identical with 
that used by Hamilton, is given in Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
‘History of India, as told by its own historians,’ vol. viii. 
pp. 175-179, but the editor of that work does not seem to 
have known of the English translation. 

This is the most valuable of all the contributions made 
by native historians to our knowledge of the Rohillas in 
Rohilkhand, and wherever it is possible to check its state- 
ments, by comparing them with those of the official English 
authorities of the time, it is found to be remarkably ac- 
curate. There is, however, one respect in which it cannot 
be expected to be free from prejudice. It represents the 
views of Faizullah Khan; and although he had been treated 
by Hafiz Ralimat with greater consideration than that 
shown to the other sons of Ali Mohammad— for he had 
been left in possession of a considerable territory — it was 
hardly possible that his feelings should be friendly towards 
the man who had despoiled his family of the greater part 
of their inheritance. 

(2) The life of Hafiz ^ahmat jChan was written by his 
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son, Mohnmmatl Mustajnb Khan, nntlct the title of Guli- 
stan-i-Rahmat.’ An nbrUlgcd trait'-Untion of this work, 
called ‘The Life of Hafiit ool-Mooll:.' was published hj- 
Mr. Chaflcsliiliou'in 1831. There is a description of the 
original Persian Mamiscrijrl in Dr. Ricii's Catalogue, vol. i. 
p. 307. Another life of Hafiz Kahma t, ‘an orp.-uKkd re- 
cension of the Gulistan-i-'Rahniat,' w.as wrillcn by his 
grandson, Sadat Var Khan of llarcilly. An account of 
both these works will be found in Si_r_Ih._^h Elliots _ 
Histor y. They have little historiral value. The object of 
their authors was to eulogize Hafiz Kalimat ; everything 
that seemed to throw discredit on him is suppressed, and in 
the narrative of the events which led to the Rohill.i w.ar the 
facts are often completely mi.srcprcscntcd. I’or in.st.ance, 
no reference, except one that is altogether misleading, 
is made to the treaty entered into in 1771 between the 
Rphillas and the Vizier, which was attc.slccl by the English 
Commandcr-in-Chief, and the non-fulfilmcnl of which led 
to the ruin of the Rohilla Government. 

(3) The only other work of an Indian historian that 
need be mentioned here is the ‘Sair-ul-niumkherin’ ('Re-' 
view of Modern Times’), written by Glntlam Ilu.snin 
Khan, and completed in 1783. Although it docs not 
throw any fresh light of importance on the history of the 
RohiUa war, of which it gives a description, it is wolth 
consulting because the work is one of great interest and 
value. A full account of it will be found in Sir H, M.-- 
Elliot’s History, vol. viii. pp. 194-19S. 'll was translated 
into English by Mustafa, a French renegade, and pub- 
lished in Calcutta in 17^9 three quarto volumes. . . . 
His version is full of Gallicisms. A large portion of the 
impression of his work was lost on its way to England, 
and it has long been a rare book, only to be found licrc 
and there in public libraries.’ An amended version of one 
volume was published by _^ncral Briggs. Ghulam Husain 
b 
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is ^ the Musulman historian of those times ’ whom Macaulay, 
in his Essay on Clive, has quoted with approval. 

The reputation of Hastings has passed through remark- 
able vicissitudes. In India no Governor was so universally 
honoured, and no man possessed in a higher degree the 
faculty of making himself beloved by the people that he 
governed. He was beloved not only for his personal 
qualities, but for the happiness that he had brought into 
the homes of the people of Bengal, He gave to them, 
for the first time within their mcmoiy, security, imperfect 
though we should now think it, for their lives and property, 
and means, such as they had never possessed before, of 
obtaining justice against their oppressors. Before him 
there was virtually no government Bengal was a sink of 
misrule and crime and official corruption. When he left 
India, a rare example of personal integrity and honour- 
able poverty, our provinces had become ‘the most flourish- 
ing of all the States in India.’ ‘ It was I,’ he said, with 
well-justified pride, ‘who made them so. . . . The valour 
of others acquired, I enlarged and gave shape and con- 
sistency to the dominion which you hold there; I pre- 
served it ... I gave you all, and you have rewarded me 
with confiscation, disgiace, and a life of impeachment ^ ’ 

He was acquitted upon every charge, and the nation was 
practically and rightly unanimous in the conclusion that 
the judgment had been just During the rest of his life 
that conclusion was not disturbed, and he was treated with 
constantly increasing honour. Lords and Commons, on 
a well-known occasion, ‘rose with their heads uncovered, 
and stood in silence till he passed the door of their 
chamber/ When he died, he doubtless thought that he 
had outlived calumny, and it might have been confi- 
dently believed that he would be remembered not only 

j Address to the House ofLorfs, Jane sad, 1791. ' History of the Tnal of 
WancnHastmgs,’Partiv. p. 103. 
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among the most wise and courageous of the founders of 
our Indian Empire — for that even his enemies could hardly 
deny— but as one of the most virtuous. This was not to 
happen. As time went on the truth became more and 
more forgotten, while the writings and speeches of Burke, 
his great accuser, were imperishable. 'We are only now 
beginning’ (to repeat the words of Sir Hemy Maine that 
I have already quoted) ‘ to see how c.xccssivel v inaccurate 
were their st atements of fact and how one-sided weie their 
jud gment s.’ There is no history of British India that do- 
sen'cs the name, and the task of writing a p retended 
history fell into the hands of James Mill , the most pre|V 
dice^odcDSn. His work remains to this day our standard 
and often w orthless authority. Ho repeated every false- 
hood that ignorance or folly or malice had invented against 
tile great men ivho had built up our empire. After this 
came the crowning misfortune. Macaulay, obviously with- 
out independent inquiry, received as truth the bas eless, , 
stories that had been recorded as histo.iy, and gave them 
fresh life in his glittering periods. Thus the fame of 
Hastings has become obscured. It is onlyin our own time 
that the work of reparation has begun. One of the 
imaginary crimes of Hastings, tlic judicial murder of Nand- 
kumar, has been blotted out by Sir James Stephen. If 
I should help to satisfy the students of Indian history that 
the crime q£_selling_the services _of a British army, for 
jthe jextcrmination_of_ a noble peoiile is imaginary also, 
the ob je.ct with which this book was written will have 
been gained; 


JOHN STRACHEY. 
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the midst of a Hindu population. During the time of com- 
parative prosperity between the accession of Akbar and the 
eailicr part of the reign of Aurangzcb there was less room 
for Afghan adventurers, but after the death of Aurangzeb, 
when the empire was rapidly breaking up, they became 
more numerous than ever. Templed by the certainly of 
militar}’’ service and by the hope of finding distinction and 
wealth and plunder, they flocked from tlicir mountains into 
India. In llie words of the Sair-ul-mutakherin, ‘ they seemed 
to shoot up out of the ground like so many blades of grass.’ 

‘ The country,’ writes Hamilton, ‘swarmed with multitudes 
of vagrants, chiefly in seaich of employment, who were 
ready to enlist under any standard that might be raised, or 
to fight in any cause that might offer. Comparatively few 
of these men received regular pay; the horse and accoutre- 
ments of every trooper were his own property, and he often 
engaged with no other view than plunder’.’ 

The history of India at this time is full of the contests in 
which bands of Afghan soldiers look an active part, of 
the terror they inspired, and the atrocities they committed. 
Even the Marathas who were then devastating India were 
less sanguinary and faithless than the Afghans. If the 
latter jverc less formidable and less destructive, It v’as only 
because they were less numerous, and because unlike the 
former, who had common interests and were obedient to 
their chiefs, the Afghan thought of little, as a rule, but 
his own personal advantage, and was ready at a moment’s 
notice to transfer his services to a new master. Having 
no single purpose, there was no possibility that a new 
Mohammedan power should be raised by the Afghans 
on the ruins of the empire of the Moghals. ^ 

^Rohilla^,’ a word signifying ‘Mountaineer’ or ‘High- 
lander,’ was the name often given in India to these Afghan 

^ ‘ History of Ae Rohiib Afghans,’ a name by wliich Afghans, or more 
p. s8. paiticularly Afghans settled in Iliiuk- 

“ Ihave retained the ordinary spell- stan,arcsoinetinicsknown. Tbeword 
ing / Rohillaj’ but ‘I^luSIah’ would appears to be Pushtu, rdhclah, or 
be more accurate. I qnole the follow- wJ?/«,adj. formed froin?^/w, “moun- 
ing from Colonel Yule ‘ ‘'Rohilla,” tain,*' thus signifying " mountameer of 
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adventurers orimmigra^s. Whether origmally there were 
any differences of signification or not, the three terms^fghan, 
Rohilla, and Pathan, became practically synonymous. 


Afghanistan.” But a large part of 
Eastern Af^anistan specifically bore 
the name oilioh! Colonel Ynle gives 
a qaotation from the Tankh-i-Shahi, 
^vTitten in the time of'Akbax, "wbidi 
mentions the 'Afghans of Rob, who 
came, as is IheiF like ants an^ 
locusts to enfertbe king’s service’; anti 
another from Ferishta whidi sa^ : — 

‘ Roh is the name of a parlicnlar 
mountain [-country] which extends in 
length from Swad and Bajaur to the 
town df“Siwi"belon^hg' to Bhakar. 
In breadth it stretches from Hasan 
Abdal to Kabul. Kandahar is situated 
tn this territory.’ Yule’s * Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian Words/ p. 580. The 
'tcnn’Roliilla is now sddom beard in 
Northern India, but in the Deccan, 
and especially in Hjdimbad wher^ 
Afghan immigrants are numerous, it is 
still in common use. The name by 
^^'hieb Afghans settled in India are 


now .more usually known is Patlian, a 
word of which, as Colonel Yule says, 
the derivation is obscure. According 
to some authorities, it is a came^of 
Afghan origin, ^according to otbere it 
IS Indian. Colonel .Yule has given 
some of its fanciful derivations; an- 
other still more fanciful is found in 
Fmshta’s Introduction to 'his His- 
tory:-^' The people of this country 
call their home in their oto language 
Afghanistan and themselves ^Afghan. 
The people of India call them Pathan ; 
bat the rcasoil for this is not known. 
But it seems to me that when under 
the rale of Mohammedan sovereigns, 
Mussulcnaiis first came to the city of 
Patna and’ dwelt here, the people 
ot India, for that reason, called 
l^em Patans,— but God knows I * Sir 
iT. hL Elliot’s ' History of India, as 
told by its own Historians/ vol, vi, 
p. 568. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE RUIN OF THE MOGHAL EMPIRE.— THE GROWTH OF 
THE POWER OF THE MARATHAS.— THE AFGHANS IN 
INDIA. 

The decay of the Empire before the death of Aurangreb.— The rise of the 
Marathns.— Their mode of warfare nod policy. — Immense extension of their 
power.— Dcslrcclion of their army at Panlpat-— -Recovery of their power.— 
Tfaelr atm at uaivctsal domlnioa over India. — Frotcclion of the British provinces 
against the Maralhas the key to the policy of Ilaslings.— The Rohillas or 
Afghan in India. 

TN 1750, when Warren Hastings first landed in India, 
^ the ruin of the Moghal Empire was virtually com- 
plete. The last of the great Emperors had been Au- 
rangzeb, but before his death, in 1707, his dominion, 
which had at one time been more extensive and undis- 
puted than that of any of his predecessors, had begun 
to break up under the constant and exhausting attacks 
of the Marathas. During the ne^tt fifty years the growth 
of the Maratha power was such that it seemed destined to 
overwhelm the whole of India. There was hardly a 
province between the Himalaya and the southern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula which had not been either 
occupied or invaded by its plundering hordes, or from 
which it had not exacted tribute. Throughout a tract 
hardly less extensive than the whole of civilised Europe^ 
men for a long series of years lived in dread of the sudden 
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inroads of the Maratha horsemen, the rapidity of whose 
movements baffled all attempts at resistance or defence. 
It was no part of their policy to meet their enemies in 
the open field ; plunder and ruthless destruction seemed 
usually to be their sole objects, and the only way of 
escape for tlie rulers of invaded countries was the pay- 
ment of ransom or a formal engagement to make over 
annually to the Maratha authorities a fixed proportion of 
their revenues. 

Instead of dhectly establishing their own government in ' 
the countries which they had conquered, the Marathas 
usually preferred an organised system of spoliation. Forty 
years before the death of Auiangzeb, Sivaji, the founder of 
their power, began to demand, under the name of chanih, 
an assignment to himself of one-fourth of the revenue 
of the countries in which he was strong enough to exact 
compliance. The system received aftenvards an immense 
development, and it gave to the Marathas great and 
permanent resources. In 1717 their right to receive this 
tribute, as well as other payments, from the whole of 
the States of Southern India was formally recognised 
by Imperial grants. In 1741, and in the following years, 
they repeatedly overran and devastated great portions of 
Bengal. For several generations the people remembered 
the horrors of that time, and a record of it survives to 
the present day in the name of the Maratha ditch made 
by the English for the protection of their settlement of 
Calcutta. In 175b only six years before the victory of 
Clive at Plassey, the Viceroy of Bengal was compelled to 
purchase peace by the engagement to pay to the Marathas 
an annual chauth or tribute, and by the cession of the 
southern part of the province of Orissa. In 1759 they 
occupied Delhi. They were in possession of the Punjab, 
and declared their intention of leaving no part of India 
unconquered. ‘Their power,’ writes Elphinstone, ‘was at 
this time at its zenith. Their frontier extended on the 
north to the Indu-s and Himalaya, and on the south nearly 
to the extremity of the peninsula ; all the territory within 
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those limits that was not their own paid tribute. The 
whole of this great power was wielded by one hand. The 
establishments of the Maratha Government had increased 
with its power. Its force was no longer composed of 
predatory bands alone; it included an army of well-paid 
and well-mounted cavalry in tlic direct service of the State, 
and 10,000 disciplined infantry, who, though a very imper- 
fect copy of that commanded by Europeans, -were far 
superior to any infantry previously known in India. The 
Marathas had now also a train of artillery surpassing that 
of the Moguls, which they had so long regarded with awe 
and envy. They even endeavoured to assume the pomp 
which was characteristic of their rivals. Rich dresses, 
spacious tents, and splendid caparisons became common 
among them, and their courts and retinues were formed 
on the Mogul modeP.’ Although titular Emperors re- 
mained, the dynasty of the Moghals had now virtually 
perished. 

At the very time in which the power of the Marathas 
seemed to have become irresistible, they were on the 
brink of a tremendous catastrophe. The Afghan monarch 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had three times since. 1748 invaded- 
India, and in September 1759 i'o again entered the Punjab. 
During the following year~hc held possession of that 
province, and towards the end of the rainy season he 
marched towards Delhi, supported by Shuja-ud-daula the 
Nawab Vizier, and by large numbers of his Afghan 
countrymen who had settled or taken service in India. 
The Marathas met him, early in January 1761, at Panipat 
with an army said to number some 300,000 men. The 
result of the battle that followed was their almost total 
destruction. In the course of the campaign 300,000 men 
are said to have been killed, and few of the great Maratha 
chiefs escaped. Ahmad Shah made little use of his victory, 
and soon after the battle he returned to Kabul. 

It seemed for a time that tlie Marathas could never 
recover from their defeat, but within a few years their 
^ 'History of India/ book sii. cb. 4. 

t B 3 
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has usuahy a breadth of about ten miles, and gradually 
passes into the cultivated districts of the plains. Many 
parts of the Tarai were more populous and better cultivated 
a century ago than now. When anarchy prevailed, or 
when the country was threatened with savage invasion, the 
Tardi and forest afforded, in spite of their deadly climate, 
a comparatively safe asylum to the people of Rohilkhand. 
It was their established custom, in time of danger, to fly 
with their families, their cattle, and their valuables to 
these refuges where no enemy was usually disposed to 
foUov:, and on more than one critical occasion the rulers 
of the prornnee nere able to escape destruction by re- 
treating to the fastnesses at the foot of the Himalaya. 
This was especially the case during the Rohilla dominion 
of which I propose to give the history. 

TKeancient name of RohUkhand, and onestill in common 
use by the people, was Kateh r. The name Rohilkhand was 
first applied to it in the middle of the eighteenth century 
when it fell into the hands of the Rohillas It had long been a 
rich province of the Moghal Empire, ruled by Mohammedan 
governors; many g rants of land were from time to time 
given to Mohammedans , especially in the northern districts 
now known as Bijnor and Moradabad . The number of 
converts from Hinduism was unusually large. At the 
present time there is no part of the North-Western 
Provinces in which Mohammedans are so numerous, but 
they form less than one-fourth of the population, and the 
mass of the people is and has always been Hindu. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century Afghans had 
become numerous in Kateh r. After the death of Aurang^eb 
the authority of the Emperor was often hardly recognised. 
The Hindu chiefs, who if they had been united under a 
common head might have freed themselves from Moham- 
medan dominion, thouglit only of their own quarrels and 
jealousies and general confusion prevailed. It was at this 
time tljat an enterprising soldie r, Ali Mohammad , rose 
rapidly to power, and became the founder of the short-lived 
rdc of the Afghans in Rohilkhand. 
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the midst of a Hindu population. During the time of com- 
parative prosperity between the accession of Akbar and the 
eailicr part of the reign of Aurangzcb there was less room 
for Afghan adventurers, but after the death of Aurangzeb, 
when the empire was rapidly breaking up, they became 
more numerous than ever. Tempted by the certainly of 
militar}’’ service and by the hope of finding distinction and 
wealth and plunder, they flocked from tlicir mountains into 
India. In llie words of the Sair-ul-mutakherin, ‘ they seemed 
to shoot up out of the ground like so many blades of grass.’ 

‘ The country,’ writes Hamilton, * swarmed with multitudes 
of vagrants, chiefly in seaich of employment, who were 
ready to enlist under any standard that might be raised, or 
to fight in any cause that might offer. Comparatively few 
of these men received regular pay; the horse and accoutre- 
ments of every trooper were his own property, and he often 
engaged with no other view than plunder’.’ 

The history of India at this time is full of the contests in 
which bands of Afghan soldiers look an active part, of 
the terror they inspired, and the atrocities they committed. 
Even the Marathas who were then devastating India were 
less sanguinary and faithless than the Afghans. If the 
latter were Jess ferjTjJ^^hJe awd Aestrjjeth'e, ;f v’ss 
because they were less numerous, and because unlike the 
former, who had common interests and were obedient to 
their chiefs, the Afghan thought of little, as a rule, but 
his own personal advantage, and was ready at a moment’s 
notice to transfer his services to a new master. Having 
no single purpose, there was no possibility that a new 
Mohammedan power should be raised by the Afghans 
on the ruins of the empire of the Moghals. ^ 

^Rohilla^/ a word signifying ‘Mountaineer’ or ‘High- 
lander,’ was the name often given in India to these Afghan 

^ ‘ History of Ae Rohilla Afghans,’ a name hy wiiich Afghans, or more ^ 
p. s8. paiticularly Afghans settled in Ilindn- ^ 

“ Ihave retained the ordinary spell- stan,arcsoinetinicsknown. Tbeword 
ing / Rohillaj’ but ‘I^hdlah’ would apjoears to be Pushtu, rohclah, or 
be tnoie accurate. I qnole the follow- w^?/«,adj.fonnedfroin?^/w, “moun- 
ing from Colonel Yule ' ‘'Rohilla,” tain,*' thus signifying " mountameer of 
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adventurers or immigra^s. Whether originally there were 
any differences of signification or not, ftej^ree te^s Af ghan, 
Rohilla, and Pathan, became practically synonymous. 


Afghanistan.” But a large part of 
Eastern Af^anistan specifically bore 
the name oiRoh' Colonel Ynle gives 
a qaotation from the Tankh-i-Shahi, 
written in the time of'Akbar, wbidi 
mentions the 'Afghans of Rob, who 
came, as is IheiF like ants an^ 
locusts to enfertbe king’s service’; and 
another from Ferishta which sa^ : — 

‘ Roh is the name of a parlicnlar 
mountain [-country] which extends in 
length from Swdd and Bajaur to the 
town df“Siwi"belon 0 hg' to Bhakar. 
In breacith it stretches from Hasan 
Ahdal to Kabul. Kandahar is situated 
tn this territory.’ Yule’s * Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian Words/ p. 580. The 
'tcim Rohilla is now seldom beard in 
Northern India, but in the Deccan, 
and especially in Hjdrmbad where^ 
Afghan immigrants are numerous, it is 
still in common use. The name by 
^^'hieh Afghans settled in India are 


notr.more usually known is Patlian> a 
word of which, as Colonel Yule says, 
the derjration is obscure. According 
to some authorities, it is a name^of 
Afghan origin, ^according to othere it 
IS Indian. Colonel /Yule has given 
some of its fanciful derivations; an- 
other still more fanciful is found in 
Ferishta’s Introduction to 'his His- 
tory*.-— 'The people of this country 
call their home in their oto language 
Afghanistan and themselves ^Afghan. 
THe people of India call them Pathan ; 
bat the reasorf for this is not kmown. 
But it seems to me that when under 
the rale of Mohammedan sovereigns, 
Mussulmans first came to the city of 
Patna and’ dwelt here, the people 
ot India, for that reason, called 
Ihem Patans,— but God knows ! * Sir 
iT. bL Elliot’s ' History of India, as 
told by its own Historians/ vol, vi, 
p. 568. 


CHAPTER 11. 


OUDH AND ROinUvirAND— THE FSTABUSHMENT OF 
ATGHAN DOMINION IN ROITII kflAND 


Geot^nphicalfentiircsofOiidhinflRoliiUljand— -Arciniidiiopuhlion —Settle 
ment of Afghans in Rohill Innd —Ah Mohimm'wl the founder of the Rohilh 
power — I lifi? Rnhinit Kln n — Death of Ah Mohainnn ci — Appointment of 
Rnhmat Ivhan and Dundi khan as guardians of his sons —Ollier Afghan chiefsm 
fJortliernlnSa — ConlliclsbZttvcen the UohiUas and Safd iryang oi Uiiuh — ‘i'he~ 
Marathas invade RohilUiand — Conditions of their retirement —1 iic guardians 
appropriate the greater part of Kohilkhand — Shnja nd daula Nawab Vizier of 
Oudh — Third invasion of India by Ahmad Shah Abdn h — The Mamtlm again 
invade Rohill hand and are cxpeUcdbjShoja «d daoiii — Fourth invasion of India 
hj Ahmad Shah Abdali —He is joined by the Rolnlhs a id Shuja ud daula — 
Destruction of the Maratlia arm) at Panipat 

'^HAT portion of the vast alluvial phm of Northern Indti 
vhich lies between the borders of the Punjab and of 
Bengal, and which now comprises the greatci part of the 
North-Western Provinces and the -whole of Oudh, in- 
cludes two extensive tracts of country, scpaiatcd fiom each 
other, through a distance of more than 400 miles, by the 
Ganges The first of these tracts, situated between the 
light or western bank of that river and the Jumna, winch 
joins the Ganges at Allahabad, contains the distnets of 
the Doab, and on the right bank of the Jumna arc 
Delhi and Agra, the capitals of the Afghan and Moghal 
Soveieigns The second of these tiacts lies between the 
left or eastern bank of the Ganges and the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya It compnses the whole of Rohilkhand and 
Oudh, with which my present nanative will mainly be 
concerned Physically thcie are no impoitant differences 
between these two provinces, nor are they separated by 
any natural boundaries They form one continuous plain 
with hardly any undulation of suiface except where it is 
broken by the riveis that intersect it. Owing to then 
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position below the mountains, Oudh and Rohilkhand have 
a damper climate and a more luxuriant vegetation than the 
country on the otlicr side of the Ganges, and their com- 
parative greenness, the greater abundance of wood, and in 
many parts the views of the distant peaks of the snowy 
Himalaya, give them a more pleasant aspect. 

Oudh, the larger of the two provinces, lying to the south- 
east of Rohilkhand, has an area of 24,000 square miles, 
and it contains at the present time a population of more 
than 1:1,000,000. 

In the last century, during the time of which I am about 
to write, the people of Oudh had often to suffer from 
misgovernment and oppression, but their lot was in one 
respect comparatively fortunate. The province was in a 
great measure protected by its geographical position from 
foreign invasion. While the greater part of India was being 
devastated or subjected to tribute by the Marathas, Oudh, 
although the danger seemed sometimes imminent, escaped 
this crowning calamity. On its northern frontier, the 
Himalaya was an impassable barrier; on the south and 
east the unfordablc Ganges or the British provinces gave 
sufficient protection, and the only frontier that was 
perilously weak was that on the north-west, on the side of 
Rohilkhand. During the winter months, when the floods 
of the rainy season have ceased, and the river has not yet 
been swollen by the melting of the snow in the Himalaya, 
the Ganges in the upper part of its course is often fordable. 
Rohilkhand was thus exposed to the attack of the Maratha 
hordes, and through that country the road into Oudh and 
towards our own provinces was open to them. They 
repeatedly crossed the river and carried destruction through 
Rohilkhand ; they threatened, but, deterred by fear of the 
English, they never actually invaded Oudh. 

Rohilkhand has an area of 12,000 square miles, about 
that of Belgium, and it has at the present time a population 
of nearly 6,000,000. It extends from Hardwar, where the 
Ganges enters the plains from the mountains, along the 
foot of the Garhwal and Kumaon Himalaya, to the frontiers 
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of Oudh, a distance of nearly aoo miles. It is now one of 
the richest and most highly cultivated parts of the North- 
Western Provinces] it includes six British districts and 
many large townSj and in the middle of the province lies 
the srrtall native state of Rampur, with about half a million 
people, ruled by a Mohammedan prince, tli e descendant and 
representative of one of the Rohilla ch iefs of whose histoiy 
i am about to write. We shall not find in the plains of 
Rohilkhand the ‘ fair valleys ’ of Macaulay's description ; 
his ‘ snowy heights ’ at the sources of the Ramganga, the 
chief river of central Rohilkhand, arc not quite so imaginary, 
but the beautiful hills from which it comes arc hardly more 
sno\\y than those at the sources of the Thames^. 

One other geographical fact must be explained because, 
in the troubled times of which this narrative will treat, it 
often affected the fortunes of the people and the rulers of 
Rohilkhand. The whole of the province is not the rich and 
cultivated country of which I have spoken. Immediately 
below the mountains, which rise like a wall suddenly from 
tlie plains, lies a belt of forest, usually ten or twelve miles 
broad, locally known as the Blidbar. It is almost entirely 
without water, and the soil consists of a vast deposit of 
sand and boulders. The larger rivers struggle across this 
remarkable tract, but the smaller streams arc absorbed as 
soon as they leave the mountains, and except during the 
rainy season they disappear from their shingly beds. 
Much of the forest has been destroyed, but parts may still 
be found where it retains its former splendour, and 
immediately below the hills scenes of extreme beauty arc 
not uncommon. At a distance of ten or twelve miles 
from the mountains the waterless forest suddenly ceases ; 
the streams that were absorbed in the great deposit 
of shingle come again to the surface, the water mns on 
sluggishly or collects in swamps, and in place of the 
forest we enter on a tract covered with tall reeds and 
grasses. This is the Tardi, well known for its tigers, and 
infamous during a portion of the year for its fevers. It 
* Macaulay’s Essays: Warren Hastings. 
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has usuahy a breadth of about ten miles, and gradually 
passes into the cultivated districts of the plains. Many 
parts of the Tarai were more populous and better cultivated 
a century ago than now. When anarchy prevailed, or 
when the country was threatened with savage invasion, the 
Tardi and forest afforded, in spite of their deadly climate, 
a comparatively safe asylum to the people of Rohilkhand. 
It was their established custom, in time of danger, to fly 
with their families, their cattle, and their valuables to 
these refuges where no enemy w^as usually disposed to 
follow, and on more than one critical occasion the rulers 
of the pro\nnce uere able to escape destruction by re- 
treating to the fastnesses at the foot of the Himalaya. 
This was especially the case during the Rohilla dominion 
of which I propose to give the history. 

TKeancientname of RohUkhand, and onestill in common 
use by the people, was Kateh r. The name Rohilkhand was 
first applied to it in the middle of the eighteenth century 
when It fell into the hands of the Rohillas It had long been a 
rich province of the Moghal Empire, ruled by Mohammedan 
governors; many g rants of land were from time to time 
given to Mohammedans , especially in the northern districts 
now known as Bijnor and Moradabad . The number of 
converts from Hinduism was unusually large. At the 
present time there is no part of the North-Western 
Provinces in which Mohammedans are so numerous, but 
they form less than one-fourth of the population, and the 
mass of the people is and has always been Hindu. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century Afghans had 
become numerous in Kateh r. After the death of Aurang^eb 
the authority of the Emperor was often hardly recognised. 
The Hindu chiefs, who if they had been united under a 
common head might have freed themselves from Moham- 
medan dominion, thouglit only of their own quarrels and 
jealousies and general confusion prevailed. It w'as at this 
time tliat an enterprising soldie r, Ali Mohammad , rose 
rapidly to power, and'becamethe^ founder of the short-lived 
rdc of the Afghans in Rohilkhand. 
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According to accounts that have been usually accepted, 
this remarkable d)icf_was_ not an Afghan by birth, but a 
Hindu'^Tjat by caste. \iQicn adiild he was forcibly seized 
by an Afghan adyenturei calle d Dilu,d i who, beginning life 
as a ^ave . olitained by the muidcr of his iiiastci Shah 
Alam and by his oivn energy a position of importance 
in Katchr. All Mohammad was adopted by Ddud as his 
son, and was bioiight up as a ]\rohammcdan. _ This is the 
'Account given in the Gulistdn-i-Ralimat and by other 
authorities, but according to the Pcisian manuscript on 
whicli Hamilton’s histoiy is based, Haud was the son of 
^Shah AIain7anB the, brother of Hafiz Rahmat of whom I 
shall soon have to speak j .M Mohammad is there stated 
to have been the son of Baud, the story of his Hindu bfith 
^and adoption is denied, and nothing is said respecting the 
murder of Shah Alain It is needless to enquire wliich of 
the two accounts is tiue. The author of tlie Gullstdn-i- 
Rahmat and the friends of Hafiz Rahmat were itilcreslcd 
in maintaining the low origin of Ali hlohammad and in 
disparaging a family whose rights Hafiz Rahmat had 
jisurped. On the other hand, the woik from which 
'Hamilton mainly derived his history was wiittcn by an 
adheient of Faizullah Khan, the son of AH Mohammad, and 
he deslred'to'give as much honour as possible to his master. 

Baud, in his turn, was murdered, and Ali Mohammad, 
succeeding to his properly and to the command of his 
ictaincrs, soon became the most important personage in 
Katehr. He was a man of ability and courage, and liis 
great leputTtion attracted large numbers of Afghan adven- 
turers to his service. His power was chiefly established by 
the usual means, by violence, assassination, treachciy and 
corruption, but he did not owe to them the whole of his 
success. ‘ He neglected,' writes H.ami lton , in his History ofv 
the Rohilla Afghans, ‘no means in his power to strengthen 
his interest and enlarge his connections, and the ciicum- 
stanccs of the times afforded him ample scope for accom- 
plishing these views by methods tlic most easy and 
obvious. The Couit of Delhi being, at this time, torn 
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to pieces by the struggles of contending nobles, had lost much 
of its power and influence, so that AH Mohammad, conscious 
of his strength, showed little attention to the imperial 
mandates, and delayed or avoided, on various frivolous 
pretexts, any payment of revenue into the royal treasury, 
employing the income of his lands in raising troops, 
purchasing artillery and military stores, and, above all, in 
securing the friendship of many of the piincipal personages 
in the province, by a judicious and well-timed liberality;* 
neither was he remiss in cultivating the attachment of the 
lower orders by the same practices as enabled hint to 
succeed with their superiors, and he now only waited an 
opportunity to throw off the mask and openly assert his 
independence, as most of the governors in the more distant 
provinces had already done^’ 

The invasion of India by Nadir Shah in 1739 strength-,, 
ened the power of Ali Mohammad by weakening that of 
the Emperor, and large numbers of Afghan soldiers took 
service with him. He further improved his position and 
guarded himself against future danger by attaching to 
his interests his uncle, Rahmat Khan, the man who was 
destined to become the most important of all the Afghan 
chiefs in Rohilkhand. He joined Ali Mohammad and 
received from him a large grant of land. 

Rahmat Khan was born in A:^haDistan about tine year 
1710. His father Shah Alam had settled in Katehr in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and obtained from 
the Moghal Government service in that province. He 
tells us, in a work which he wrote on the genealogyjDf 
the Afghans, that the whole of hjs tribejfei Kiitah Khail, 
had emigrated from Afghanistan into India. His family 
originally belonged to the Baraich or Badalzdi tribe in the 
province of Kandahar. His great-grandfather, he says, 
was Shaikh Shihab-ud-din, ‘but he liked to call himself 
the dog (Kutah) of the Prophet,’ and from this_ was de- 
rived the name of his tribes the Kutah Khail. His sons 
and grandsons lived, and became people of some import^ 

* Hamilton, p 40. 
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ancc, among the Yusufzais on thc'Pesliawar frontier. The 
greater nuraher of tlio RohiUas settled in RoliilkHand were 
of yvisufzai origiUj and Rahmat Khan afterwards gave 
'^'idence of liis interest in that tribe by ordering an old 
history of tlieir occupation of Kabul and of their subsequent 
movements into India to be translated from Fuslitu into 
Persian'. 

In 1740 the greater part of the country now called 
Rbliilkhand was in Ali Mohammad’s possession, and he 
'"Was’ 'recognised by the Emperor as its Governor. For five 
years his authority rvas almost undisputed, but in 1745 he 
quarrelled with Safdar Jang the Subahdar of Oudh. The 
retainers of Ali Mohammad had seized some property 
belonging to Safdar Jang’s servants, and redress for the 

> TliCA\ork of ITnfiz.Il!ibmatKljan, KiUah. Uioujjh not ti Pushtu word, 

mentioned on p * 13 , is called the K commonly used by the Afj;linns 

'Khiililsat.nbjins,-!!).’ An account of on the ImUnn border, and rejircsems 

it will be found In Dr. Uieij'*^ Cnla- the rathanprommclalion ofthc Hindi 

lognc of Persian MSS. in the British KuHa (dog). The history of the 

hfiiscum, %o!. i. page 212, nnd in yiisufrAis, rcfcTTcd to in the te.'it, is 

Dr. Etbd’s Cntnloffuc of MSS- in the thc'T.awAriUi-i'TlahmntlChAm, 'India 

India OITics Library, No. sSj. In the O/Hcc'MSS. Nos. 88, 581, 5S2. Dr 
translation of the GulistAn-i-Bahniat Eihcsn)s in his C.^tnlogiic that this 
(noticed in the Preface), the auihor- w’.as an old Pii'htii history irritten 
ship of the Kiiuhbat-ubans.'lb is ei- obowt A.i>. 1623, which Hafiz Ralunat 
roneously ascribed to Shaikh Sliihab- desired, about i7;o, should be con- 
^nd-din. I have to thank Df* Ethii dcnscti and rc-snitlen in Persian in an 
for the information that he hftS g»sen easy and readable style. It is noticed 
me regarding the contents of this work, by Dorn in his preface to the ‘History 
Dom. in the notes to his tr.iOslation of the Afghans/ and an abridged Ger* 

of NiAmat IHIah’s ' History of the man translation of tlie ivorlt was given 
Afghans,’ lias made numerous refer* by him in the liullotin Scientifique de 
enccs to t'hc'IChul.'is.it iil-ansab.’ See J’Acaddmlc Impdrialc de St. Pdters- 
also Baverty,^‘J}n the Origin of the bouig, 1838, vol. iv. p. ( 5 . Regard- 
Afghi^Pe’ople,' p. fyi. lhavebcen ing the seltlemems of Yusnfrais in 
unable to discover anjtiiing fnrthcr Rohilkhand and elsewhere in India, see 
regarding the Kdtali Kliail tribe to Elphinstonc’s ‘Kingdom of Caubul,’ 
wliich Hafir Rahmat belonged vol. ii. p. 35, &c., .and his 'History of 

^Bellow, to w horn I am indebted for India,’ book xii. chap. 3 ; ^Dr._^ Bel-^ 

much interesting infoTraation, suggests kVsJGaicral Report on tiieYnsnf- 
lliat Ki’ilahJChai) may be the same as and bis/ Races of Afghanistan 

KuLazai,asiib division of the Kukilzai, ffiTlbbetson’s ‘Report on Uie Punjab 
a small section of the important tribe Census of 18S1 ‘ Hay.At-i-Arghan,or 
of the Mohraands, who occupy the Afghanistan .and its inhabitants, by 
mountainous country to the north- Moharamadllaytlj Khan, C.S.I., trans- 

west of Peshawar. He tolls me that latcd by H. Priestley.’ 
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injury was refused. Safdar Jang, furious at the insults he 
had received, and jealous of the grooving power of his 
neighbour, went to Delhi and induced the Emperor to 
order AH ?.Iohammad to make instant restitution of the 
property that had'^been seized and to deliver up the 
RohiJias who had been guilty of the outrage. AH Moham-_ 
mad refused in positive terms to obey the imperial mandate. 
The Emperor, Mohammad Shah , was easily persuaded to 
punish, if possible, this offence, and to endeavour to expel 
All Mohammad and his Afghan followei's from Rohilkhand. 
With the help of Safdar Jang and others a considerable 
force was collected, and accompanied by the Emperor in 
person it crossed the Ganges- AH Mohammad jvas de- 
serted by his troops ; he made ]jis submission, and was 
taken to Delhi, where he received honourable treatment. 
His adherents were still so strong and turbulent that it was 
necessajy to conciliate him, and he was soon entrusted 
with the government of Sirhind between the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. 

In 1748, the invasion of India by Ahmad Shah^Abd^alL 
gave to AH Mohammad the opportunity of recovering his 
power. He returned to Rohilkhand, was joined by most 
of his old retainers, and was soon in virtually independent 
possession of nearly the whole country. Almost every 
military and civil post of importance was given to A^hans 
whom he could trust, and large numbers of his follouers 
received grants of land. 

AH Mohammad’s rule was by no means oppressive 
to the mass of the Hindu population, but he drove across 
the Ganges every one of whom he had any apprehension, 
liindus of rank and influence were treated with cruel 
severity; Hindu zemindars were deprived of their lands, 
and public officers of thrir employments. * In the space of 
a few weeks,’ says Hamilton, 'the country was put com- 
pletely under a Pathan government, and this decided mode 
of proceeding, although harsh and tyrannical, was certainly 
the only means of securing Ali Mohammad in that absolute 
independence at which he dimed. During the remainder 
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of his life no attempt was made to disturb or subvert the 
despotic authority of the Afghans in Rohilkhand.’ The 
historian goes on to express his belief that if Ali Mohammad 
had lived longer he would have raised the countrjr to a 
high degree of prosperity, for, * being altogether unmolested 
by other interference, he employed Ids wliole time in 
making various wise and salutary regulations, placing his 
army on a respectable footing, and con-ccting and arranging 
the different departments of Government with a skill which 
distinguished his character as much for his policy and 
prudence in the exercise of power, as his preceding actions 
for the perseverance and enterprise by which that power 
was acquired h’ 

Ali Mohammad’s capital was Aonla,. in the district of 
Bareilly. His tomb is still to be seen there among the 
ruins of mosques and other relies of the time of the 
Rohiilas. 

In 1^49, little more than a year after the re-establishment 
of All Mohammad’s power, he died. He left six sons, 
of whom the two elder, Faizullah Khan and Abdullah 
Khan, were absent, having been taken by Ahmad Shall 
''Abdali to Kandahar, and the other four were children. 


Before his death, he made arrangements for dividing the 
country among them, and 'he chose his uncle and trusted 
friend Rahmat Khan to be * Hafiz,’ or chief guardian of his 


sons during their minority. Dund i Khan, the cousin of 
Rahmat Khan and a distinguishcdsbldie r. was at the same 
time appointed Commander of the troops ; he was to 
take part wiih icahmat JS.han in the guai^ianship of the 
children and in the supreme government of the country. 
These two men gave to Ali^ Mohammad solemn assurances 
,pf attachment to his sons, and they swore upon the Koran 
to qbseive their promises. Otlieiv dii^^^s, were appointed 
by AH Mohammad to at^jjjS^^^rrail^rdin^tion to the 


guardians, districts vvhjc 


preside over some of mof^S^prtant depan:®Yt^^.of 

/Vn.. 


‘■'a/id to 
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tlie government Ali Mohammad hoped in this way to 
establish checks on the power of Rahmat Khan and Dundi 
Khan and to guard the interests of his children. All the 
chiefs were to consult together when emergencies occurred ; 
each of them was to pay his share towards the common 
expenses of the central government, and to contribute troops 
for the common defence. As might have been anticipated, 
these arrangements did not last long. The death of Ali 
Mohammad was soon followed by quarrels and intrigues 
among the chiefs, and by the attacks of foreign enemies. 

While the Rohillas were establishing their power in 
Rohilkhand, other Afghan adventurers were possessing 
themselves of considerable territories on the other side of 
the Ganges. In the Central Doab, a n Afghan. Kaim Tang ^ 
belonging to the Bangash trib e, established himself at 
Farukhabad , and became, by means very similar to those 
of Ali Mohammad, the ruler of a large district. Further 
nortli, Najib Khan, afterwards called Najib-ud^daula , had 
already begun a distinguished career. He was one of "the 
bravest and most able of AH Mohammad’s ^ adherents ; he 
received from him a g rant, of , land in Bijno r, the most 
northerly district of Rohilkhand, and ,married the daughter 
of Dundi Khan .. A few years after AH Mohammad’s 
death, Najib-ud-daula became the First Mi ni ster of the 
Emp^or and the master of a large tract in the upper Doab 
between the Ganges and Jumna, extending southwards 
from the mountains almost as far as Delhi. By his 
ability and integrity he upheld for a time the falling 
fortunes of the empire. 

Thus in the middle of the eighteenth century, Afghan 
chiefs were in possession not only of the whole of Rohib 
khand, but of a large portion of tlie Doab. 

Safdar Jang, the Subahdar of Oudh, who had be- 
come Vizier of the empire, found in the death of Ali 
Mohammad a good opportunity for promoting his own"" 
interests, and he saw with anxiety the increasing power 
of the Rohillas on tlie borders of his own territories. 
Acting under his advice, Kutb-ud-din, whose father had 
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formerly received Ag^rn the Emperor Mohammad ShahJ^^ 
military Command of thc^ district of Tloradabad , claimed 
tlic succession to tliat office. He inv^aded Rolnllchand, he 
was defeated by the Rohillas tinder Dvmdi Khan , and he 
liimself was T-ilTc d." Safdar Jang then encouraged the 
Afghan chief of Fafukhabad, iCdim Jang, to renew the 
attack, knowing that, whatever might be its result, war 
between the two Roliilla powers ^\'as likely to turn to liis 
own advantage. In thcwintci* of i75‘^> Kaim Jang invaded 
Rohilkhand with a large force. lie was met by Hafiz 
Rahmat and Dundi Khan,^and after a battle near Budaoji 
he was defeated and killed . The villagers, .Mr. White- 
way tells us, still point out the battle-field, and tell how 
phantom armies fight by night in the s kies J . 

Safdar Jang, thinking the opportunity favourable for his 
oun aggrandisement, seized Farukhabad and the tcrriloiics 
of his Afghan ally, but Ahmad Khan, the son of Kdim lang . 
soon succeeded in collecting his adherents, and defeated the 
troops of the Vizier. Enraged at this, Safdar Jang caused 
all the members of Kaim Jang’s family on whom he could 
lay hands to be put to death, and he marched in person 
with a numerous army to attack Ahmad Khan. He v'as 
totally routed, he himself was wounded, and escaped with 
difficulty, and the Rohillas ovcrian the country as far as 
Allahabad, which they seized and plundered, 

Safdar Jang was furious at liis failure, and resolved, as 
the only means of destroying the power of the Rohillas, to 
call in the aid of the Maiatlias. Their chiefs, Malhar Ra o 
Holka r and Talapa Sindia , agiecd, on receiving promises of 
large subsidies, to join him with their troops ; he Iiimself 
collected a large force, and the united armies maiched with 
irresistible numbeis towards Faiukhabad. Ahmad Khan 
applied for assistancc to Hafiz Rahmat and Djmdi Khan, 
^urging that all Rohillas should combine against a common 
danger. iMthough they refused the request, some of the 
yhiefs were less prudent and joined Ahmad Khan. This 
fatal step involved the whole llohllla confedeiacy in the 
’ * Calcutta Review,' 
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quarrel ; it brought the Marathas into Rohilkhand, and 
was the beginning of events which ended with the downfall 
of the Rohilla power. 

Ahmad Khan was soon defeated j in Marathas 

and Safdar Jang entered Rohilkhand ; the Rohillas, unable 
to resist the attack, retreated to the wild forest tract below 
the mountains, and the province was soon overrun and 
devastated. The Marathas, we are told by a Mohammedan 
UTiter, ‘ ransacked the whole country, not allowing a single 
man to escape, and every article of money or property 
they carried off as booty V In the following year, i 75 ^> 
the alarm of a fresh invasion of India by Ahmad Shah 
made Safdar Jang and the Marathas anxious to leave 
Rohilkhand. and they agreed to evacuate the province on 
the condition that bonds for fifty lakhs of rupees should 
be given by the Rohillas to the Vizier, and that the 
Rohillas should pay every year a tribute of five lakhs 
to the Emperor. The bonds were made over by Safdar 
Jang to the Marathas in part payment of the subsidies that 
he had promised. They were never paid, and they after- 
wards formed the basis of Maratha claims on Rohilkhand. 
The ravages of the Marathas had reduced the country to a 
state from which it did not recover for years Ahmad 
Khan was allowed to re-establish himself in Farukhabad. 

Soon after these events, violent quarrels broke out among 
the heirs of AH Mohammad and their followers, and in 1754 
^Hafiz, Rahraat jind Dundi Khan resolved no longer to 
regard the pledges which tlicy had given, and they appro- 
priated to themselves the most valuable portions of Rohil- 
khand. The larger share was taken by Hafiz Rahmat, 
and he soon became by far the most important man in the 
province, and virtually its ruler. Small districts \vere 
assigned to Faizullah Khan and,AbdulIah«Khan the two 
elder sons of AH Mohammad, and to several influential 

* TaA-i-^mad Shaiu Elliot, Tol. and by other authorities, to the death 
'iii. p. 1 19. q[ .^i^Jrohatnniad and to the events 

’ Elphifistone, hook .’iii. chap. 4. of tlie foilowing two or three years. 
Thwe are discrepancies in the dates I have giTcn those ^7■h^ch sem most 
.tsjigncd by Elphinstoae, by IJarniltoii, bkdy to be correct. 
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cJiicfs ; a monej^ allou’ance was ^rcn to ^Saidiillab 
another son of A!i Mohammad, and the other sons icceived 
nothing^ “‘Thus,’ writes the native historian, ‘giving their 
honour to the winds, and suffering the tide of avaiicc and 
ambition to sweep away the dying injunctions of their 
benefactor into the oce«an of oblivion, the guardians iniqui- 
lously deprived the children of Ali Mohammad of their 
birthright, and seized tlte reins of authority with the hand 
of ingratitude^.’ 

It is needless to describe in detail the events of the next 
few years. Rohilhhand had suffered terribly from the 
devastations of the hlarathas ; gieat tracts of country had 
been almost deserted by their inhabitants, and fresh mis- 
fortunes were soon to follow. 

In 1754 , flic Emperor Ahmad Sh ah wa.s depose d and 
blinded his unscrupulous Minister Ghayi-ud»dm . 
Safdar Jang died soon afterwards, and was succeeded in 
the government of Oudh by liis son Shuja-ud-daula,a man 
who during the next twenty years wa.s to take a conspicuous 
part in the histoiy not only of the Roliillas but of the 
English in Northern India. In 1756. Ahmad Shah 
Abdaii invaded India for the tltird time , and captured 
netUi. Whew Iv. tlvi foUov.'iu.g year he returwed te his. 'Mm 
dominions, he appointed the Afghan chief, Najib-ud-daula . , 
of whom I have already spoken, to bc Fiist Minister and 
Commandcr-in-Chief to the nominal EWeror. Alamgir tfTc 
Second. Immediately after the departure of Ahmad Shah, 
in 1757, Ghazi-ud-din, in the hope of icstoring his own 
power, persuaded the Marathas to help him,. With their 
assistance he marched on Delhi and occupied the city, and 
Najib-ud-daula u'as forced to retire to hh own territory in 
the northern parts of the Doab and Rohilkhand. 

In t 758> fhe Marathas were in possession of the whole of 
the Punjab. In concert with Ghazi-iKi-djn they resolved to 
attack Najib-ud-daula and possess themselves of Rohilkhand 
and Oudh, and ‘ they talked (writes Elphinstone) without 
the least reserve of their intended conquest of the whole 

' Qnoted by Hamilton, p nt. 
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of Hindostati.’ Shuja-ud-daula had been on friendl3r terms 
with Najib-ud-daula, the relations between him and the 
other Rohilla chiefs had been more amicable than in the 
time of his father, and the common danger to which they 
were now exposed brought about an intimate alliance. 
He knew that if the Marathas established themselves in 
Rohilkhand the road to his own territories in Oudh would 
be open to them. No time was lost by the Marathas. 
In the autumn of 17^9, after laying w’aste the country of 
Najib-ud-daula, who was forced to take refuge with the 
greater part of his forces in entrenchments on the western 
bank of the Ganges, they crossed theriverinto Rohilkhand. 
In the districts of Bijnor and Moradabad alone, in the 
course of a month, they destroyed 1500 villages and com- 
mitted every conceivable atrocity. Hafiz* Rahmat and 
the other Rohilla chiefs could offer no eWectual resistance ; 
they retreated with their troops to the forest below the 
mountains, and sent urgent messages to Shuja-ud-daula 
for assistance. He was not backward in affording it. He 
had already, on hearing of the Maratha invasion, marched 
rapidly with his army from Lucknow ; he entered Rohil- 
khand, surprised the Marathas, and, in November, T 759 » 
drove them with heavy loss across the Ganges. 

The intervention of the Vizier had saved the Rohillas 
from destruction, but it would probably have been less 
successful if the Marathas had not been compelled by the 
approach of a more dangerous enemy to devote all their 
attention to other matters. Ahmad Shah Abdali was now^ 
beginning his fourth Invasion of India ; he had entered ^the 
P unjab in September, 1759 , ^nd there was nowliere any 
power except that of theT^aratlias, which had now reached 
its highest point, to oppose him. More than a year elapsed 
before the final trial of strength. Ahmad Shah was joined 
by Najib-ud-daula, by Hafiz Rahmat and by other Rohilla 
chiefs , with all the troops they could collect h The co- 


’ Elphmstone, 'Kingdom ofCanbol,^ 
^ol n p 296, says — ‘I conjectare 
A hmad Shah ’s force to have amounted 


4P>ooQ of hi s o_wn„snbjecls.^9,o0a. 
Rohilia troops, and 10,000 belonging 
to ^Indian chiefs 
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operation of Shnja-ud-daula was, for some time, doubt- 
ful, but he at last threw in his lot with the invader. 

In October \ y6o. Ahmad Shah marched towar ds Delhi, 
and' on the 6th J anuaiy, the aimy of the Marathas 
\vardcstroycd at the great battle~bf Tahipat. '^hmad Shah 
remained only a shoit time in India after his victory; 
before his dcpaitmc he acknowledged Shah Alam as 
Empeior, he restored Najib-ud-daula to the post of First 
illinistcf , he appointed bimja_:md-c!aida to be Vizier, and 
gave to the Rphilla chiefs who bad joined liiin the districts 
that he had occupied in the Doab. Etawa and the countrj'’ 
between Agra and Kalpi fell to the share of Hafiz Ralimat 
and Dundi Khan. Forafcwycarsaftci their terrible defeat, 
the Marathas did not actively interfere in the affairs of 
Northern India, and this was the most peaceful time of the 
Rohiila dominion. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ROHrLLAS.' 


Character of the Rohillas or Pathans. — The Ynsufzais.— The Rohi^las in 
■Rohilkhant].— Their tree position.— Misrqirescniationg of Burke and Mac- 
aulay. — Ilafiz Rahmat and ihe Poet Hafiz —Number of Rohillas in Rohil- 
khand. — The Rohilla Govemroent.— Hafiz Rabmat’s administration, — Com- 
parative prosperity after the bailie of Panipat 

T HAVE already given some account of the origin and 
^ character of the Rohilla s. but, although I may have to 
anticipate some of the facts belonging to a later period 
of my history, I wish before going further to show still 
more clearly what sort of people these Afghan adven- 
turers were. Ignorance in regard to this matter has been 
at the root of much of the error and misrepresentation 
which, after the Rohilla war, began to prevail in England, 
and which even now continue to obscure the fame of Warren 
Hastings. 

The Rohillas . or to give them the name by which they 
arc now more comm only known, the Pathan s, when^ they 
have been settled for sev^al generations amongji^com- 
paratively civilised people, lose in a great measure, but by 
no means entirely, their barbarous characteristics, but the 
Pathan when he 6rst entered India was, as he still is in his 
native mountains, a ruthless and treacherous savage. The 
character which these people bore in the last century was 
so precisely that which they bear now, that a description 
of them at the present day is as applicable as it would have 
been in the time of Ali Mohammad or of Hastings, An 
account of the Pathans o n the Punjab frontier has been given' 
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by Mr Ibbctson in his ‘ Report on the Census of the Punmb 
(iShi) and I make from it the folJow mg quotation — 

‘ TIic true PntlKn is perinps the most Intbirous of the races 
uith which WG me brought into conlict Tic rs"~bh)odthiislj cruel 
and Miidictne 111 the liighcst degree he does not know wlnttuuli or 
filth IS insomuch tint the sij mg A/f'h in he tmaii '■ his pissed into i 
proverb imong his neighbours, ind though he is not without counge 
of 1 sort ind is often cunouslj reckless of his life he would scorn to 
ficc in encm> whom he could slib from behind, or to meet him on 
cquil terms if it were possible to tike idvantigc of him however 
meinly Here ire some of his proverbs ‘ Keep i cousm poor, but 
use him ‘ When he is little phy with him when he is grown up 
he IS an enemj , fight linn ‘ Spcik good words to in cncmj vciy 
softlj , gnduillj destroy him lOOt ind bnneh^ At tlic same time hc 
his Ins code of honour, which he observes sincilj It imposes upon 
him three obligitrons the right of isjlum, which compels him to 
shelter and protect even in enemj who comes is i supplnnt, the 
necessity to revenge b) rctihition, ind open Inndcd hospitality to 
all who mi) dcinind it And there is i sort of chum about him 
cspccnlly about the leading men, which mikes oneforgcthisticichcrous 
nature As the proverb says * fhe Pithln is one moment a saint ind 
the ncKt a devil Tliere is in nr of misculmc independence about 
Ii m which IS refreshing m a country like Indn He is a bigot of the 
most fanatical tj pc, exceedingly proud ind c\tnordininl> super 
stitinus 

The Rohillis t\ho established themselves m Rohil 
khand arc said as I have already mentioned, to have been 
for the most part Yusuf/ Ais The following passage 
which, in a slightly abbreviated form, I quote from the 
woik called Hayat i Afghan , dcsciibcs the people of this 
tube on the Punjab frontici — 

‘ The Ytisufzdis are of somewhat robust build, of full stature, ftii 
complcMon. and high beinn g Highway robberj, cattle lifling, house 
breaking and kmdicd forms of violence ire fimilnr to all, and form 
the chief meins of subsistence to some Not a few of the young men 
find a chirm in the career of a soldier of fortune, and enter the sen ice 
of some independent stat e, or enlist in some of the British infantry 
regiments where they ire accounted good soldieis Rircly indeed is 
my \usufz-ti found engiged in trade or a ivandicraft not because he 
his my especial contempt or aversion for trade but nther because 
he feels himself to hive no capacity for it Thej are, on the whole 
rather rigidly conformist to the external ntes and discipline of Islim 


be i nan wulrout faith 
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They are well instructed m the obligations of their hith as to pnyers, 
fasting, pilgrimages and almsgiving Among a people so complacently 
and invincibly ignorant, v hose best bom despise all learning as only 
becoming to the muUa or clencil, no wonder that superstition is rife 
But no scruple of religion nor fear of pnest, strong as these may be, 
will avail to turn the YusufzAi fr om any course of action on which his 
self willedncss has once been set Excessive selfesteem finds itself 
quite at home with excessive ignorance, and the Yusiifzdi i s profoundly 
impressed with the con\iction that everything ViT’ancl'about himself 
IS matter of just and swelling pnde He is proud of his clan, of his 
own and his ancestors prowess and not least of his own ignorance 
and obstructiveness Nor is his pnde of the lofty kind that is satisfied 
with the rapt and silent contemplation of its own superiority On the 
contraty, it loses no chance of finding expression m arrogant demeanour 
and blatant boastfulness They are but too truly charged with being 
passionate malignant resentful, envious, covetous, avaricious, and 
implacably vindictive The success or prosperity of their fellow they 
regard with an evil eye, and though courteous and conciliatory to the 
powerful, they have a heavy hand on the poor and the helpless Tbcir 
neighbours call them pitiless, without generous or c hivalr ous feeling 
and devoid of all notion of gratitude On the other hand, the Yusufrdi 
IS noted for a high sense of honour, allowance being made for his ’’ 
ideas as to what constitutes honour, and a scrupulous sensitiveness- 
to whatever affects his fair name and fame These traits arc especially 
conspicuous m his rigid observance of the Afghan code of honour, and 
in his jealous regard for the reputation of his women The Afghan 
code of honour, whose provisions are of such stringent obligations, 
has reference chiefly to three things (i) Right of asylum which every 
Afghan is bound to render, with all needed aid and protection, to any 
one, even a deadly enemy, who comes as a suppliant This right, 
however, is limited to the boundanes of the premises, and if the 
fugitive step over them, he may be dealt with as may be thought 
proper With reference to the sacredness of this right of asylum, a 
current Pushto proverb says that if cien a pig, most unclean of 
creatures, come into one’s house it must be protected (z) The sacred 
duty of revenge for a wrong, of whatsoever kind by retaliation on the 
wrong-doer No efflux of time can cancel this obligation, and if 
circumstances should for a while baffle the desired revenge, it is be- 
queathed as a legacy from father to son, and may even run on for 
generations ere the favourable opportunity, patiently waited for, 
arrives, and the debt is paid in full {3) Hospitality, or the duty of 
providing for the wants of the guest and the stranger The guest is 
provided with food and a bed m the guest house, and, if of rank, the 
chicken broth, sweetmeats, and leavened bread, that will probably 
form his repast, will be prepared by the ladies of the host’s family, 
and brought by the host himself oi some member of his family The 
poor friendless traveller repairs to the mosque, and makes a meal 
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from tlie morsels bo^d from door lo door But ill this cordnlitj 
of reception Mill not protect the InieUtrfrom being openly lobbcd 
by llic host out of mIiosc bouudines he his just pissed, should his 
Mcilth and the probibilitj ofiiiipunil) tempt to the ice’' 

I am fai fiom i\ishmg iL to be supposed tint all the 
Rohillas vicrc savages of this type Some of them had 
been settled in India long enough lo give them a tinge 
of cJVih7ation, and some of then chiefs were undoubtedly 
deserving of respect, but it is a nntlci of histoiical 
ccitainty tint the descriptions which I have quoted would 
have been generally applicable to them 

Nothing could be further from tlic tiuth than the idea, 
still I suppose commonly believed, that the Rohillas wcic 
a nation inhabiting Rohilkhand The term ‘nation’ was 
frequently applied to them by Burke and Francis and 
others during and before the tiial of Hastings ‘To this 
man,' said Burke icfcrunglo IhcVizici and to Hastings, 
‘he sold this whole nation, whose countiy was cultivated 
111 e a garden, the Iwavcst most honouiabic and generous 
nation upon earth' In the same way, Macaulay wiitcs of 
the Rohillas as ‘an mjuicd nation,' ‘the finest population 
in India’ he rcfeis to them as if, though onginally 
colonists fiom Afghanistan they had become the inhabitants 
of the country, he calls them a people ‘ distinguished by 
skill m the arts of peace’, he says that duiing the 
Rohilla war, more than a hundred thousand people fled 
fiom then homes, and the leader supposes that these were 
Rohillas, he tells us that when the military resistance of 
the Rohillas ceased, their villages were burned, and 
it IS infeired that the people of the villages were 
Rohillas When Macaulay compaies the actions of Shuja- 
ud daula in Rohilkhand to those of Catherine in Poland 
and to those of the Bonapartes m Spam, the rcadei assumes 
that the position of the Rohillas was similar to that of 
the Poles and Spaniards that of an injuicd people violently 
oppressed by foieign invaders Eveiy one who has lived, 
as I have done, m Rohilkhand, knows as a fact that re 
^ Ilayilt 1 A^irnn, p 12I 
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quires no evidence of its truth that to apply such language 
to the Rohillas is nothing less than absurd It would be 
less inaccurate to compare the position of the Rohillas in 
Rohilkhand with that of the Russians in Poland, or with 


that of the French in Spain in the time of Napoleon. The 
three cases had at least this In common, that in each of 


them a body of foreign soldiers was more or less successful 
in imposing, by violence and bloodshed, its rule oyer a 
large and unwilling population. The Rohillas were as 
much foreigners in Rohilkhand as Frenchmen in Spain or 
Russians in Poland h '5 O 

These facts were repeatedly pointed out by Hastings 
and others. Thus, in a letter dated the 30th December, 
1774, addressed to the Court of Directors by Francis and 
the majority of the Council, a month after their arrival in 
Calcutta, when their virulent opposition to Hastings had 
already b^un, the Rohillas were described as ‘ a brave and 


independent, though from the nature of their constitution, 
a weak and divided nation’ ; and Hastings, replying to this, 
wrote as follows ; ‘Brave and independent are the epithets 
of declamation, and require no reply, but they are not very 
consistent with the description given of the . Rohillas. I 
must beg to except to the word ^‘ natio n ’* applied to the 
Rohillas. They are a tribe of Afghans or Pathans, free- 
booters, who conquered the country abou t sixty years ago^, 
and have ever since lived upon the fruits of it, without 
contributing either to its cultivation or manufactures, or 


even mixing with the native inhabitants. The Rohillas 
are hlahometans, the Natives Hindus, and have only 
changed masters A little later, Hastings wrote again : 

‘ The majority know, as well as myself, that the Rohillas 
^re not the people of the country, but a military tribe 
who conquered it, and quartered themselves upon the^ 


^ In bis Essay on Clive, pnb- 
lisbed before that on "Warren Hastings, 
Macanlay Teferred to the RobilIa..;in 
wore acenrate lansnace* ‘A band* 



" Eess than forty j ears woold bare 
been more correct 
' Mmote by Hastings, 10 Jan 1775, 
5O1 Keporl, App No 45 Forrest’s 
SelecUoas, toL 2 p lyS. ^ ~ 
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subject, which states his being celebrated throughout the 
East on account, not only of his valour, but for the beauty 
of his poetic compositions. Hafiz is a great poet, but this 
man, so far from being a poet, if he had not signed this 
treaty, I should have doubted whether he could make bis 
mark.’ 


Sometimes, although the identity of Hafiz Eahmat with 
the poet Hafa was not asserted, he was spoken of as the 
worthy successor of his great name-sake. Thus, in his 
speech on Fox’s East India Bill, on the 1st December, 
1783, Buike referred to him as ‘the most eminent of the 
Ml<kphiej5, one of the bravest men of his time famFiS- 
throughout the East for the elegance of his literatme and 
the spirit of his poetical compositions, by which he sup- 
ported the name of Hafiz .’ Finally, the names of Hafiz 
and Hafiz Rahmat d rop out, and the legend takes the form 
given to it in Macaulay’s Essay,— ‘nor were the Rohillas 
negligent of rhetoric and poetry.’ ' ' ” 

These stories were, however, not so ridiculous and base- 
less as Law imagined. H afiz Rahma t was far from being 
Ignorant and uneducated. He was certainly a man of 
considerable literary attainments. I have already referred 
0 fhe fem an ivork on the g enealogy of the Afg hans of 
|!Hs 1 L ^s thrautbof hHfe-I^TTn the Gulistan-T - 
_a_raayteils us that ‘ in his fifth year he commenced the 
perusal of the Koran, and at the age often years he had, 
m addition to the Koran, read many learned works.’ He 
was also, like many of flie great Afghan chiefs of his time, 
something of a poet, and, no doubt, he and the Rohillas 
generally were as fond as the rest of their countrymH bf 
the popular songs which have always been, and still are, so 
mlh " r ^'■^hans^. Several of the 

hL s m were men of education. 

S^"’. ’“-ifeiahKlmn, wrote the Gulistan-i-Rahmat. a 

Hindustani and Pushtu DictioJ^TjJTljiia-Jxplanations 

M'or a lauho, accent „( Ha6a Rataa. « a p«, sc Append, a A. 
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in Persian’; anotlicr, Muhabbat Klian, wrote an. Afghan 
grammar and dictionar>’; and a grandson, Siidat Yar Khan , 
was the author of another life of Hafiz Rahmat, called the 
Gul-i-Rahmat " ■ 

Tlierc is not much evidence to siiow tlie number of 
Afghans in Rohilhhand ivhcn their power was at its 
height. Mr. Whiteway, who has given mucli attention 
to their history, thinks that there may liave been about 
forty thousand of them in a population of about a 
million Hindus’’, and it is very improbable that this 
number was ever exceeded. According t o Hamilton, the 
best authority on the subject , there were fifteen or 
tvvehty thousand Rohilla.s in Rohiikhand in the time of Aii 
_ Mohammad, In 1 768, according to Vcrelst, who succeeded 
Clive as Governor in Bengal, tlic strengtli of the army of 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan was estimated at from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand horse and foot Tlie number of men 
brought into the field by the Rohillas in their final struggle 
with the English and the Vizier is variously stated at forty 
and at twenty-eight thousand. These figures, however, are 
of little or no value as a guide towards the probable number 
of the Rohillas in Rohiikhand, because it is well known 
that their troops, like those of our own and other Indian 
armies, were composed, not only of their own people, but 
of any soldiers that tlie chiefs were able to engage, and 
they often included considerable numbers of Hindus 


' Dr. Uieu’s Catalogue of Persian 
MSS. in the British Museum, toI. i. 
No, 399. 

- For an account of the Gnlistan-i- 
Rahmat and Gul-i-Rahma t, see Pre- 
face. 

® * C alcutta Review,’ 1873. 

‘ Letter to the Court of t)ircclors, 
March 28, 17SCJ Vcrelsl's ‘View of 
the Rise, Progress, &c. of the English 
Government in Bengal,’ i??2, App. 
No. IV. 

® It is hardly worth while to give 
examples of the misstatements and 
exaggerations regarding the Rohillas 
put forth in Parliament and else- 


where by the enemies of Hastings; 
but I give the following quotation 
from a speech made by Francis in 
the Hoxisc of Commons on June 2, 
i^8G; — ^The arguTnent of Mr. Has- 
tings that the Rohillas w ere not g . 
nation is fallacions, in tlie extreme . 
They were a people capable of send- 
ing do, 000 fighting men into the field. 
A body capable of doing that merited, 
in his mind, the name of a people. 
Wbal must the number of that people 
be who, exclusive of the women, old 
men, and cluldren, were capable of 
biihging 60,000 mcn^into the field?’ 
Mill saj's that ‘ the united force of all 
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was above all things necessary to follow for ensuring the 
safety of our possessions in Bengal. JThat policy was the 
maintenance, at all times, of a sttong and friendly state on 
the holders of our own provinces Thcie was, he held, no 
other means of Keeping them apait from the contests that 
were going on without intei mission in Noi thorn India, and 
of prcsciw'ing an effectual barrici against the destuictive 
inroads of the Waiallias This policy was m complete 
accoidance with the \icws of the Court of Dncctois They 
looked with cxticmc alaim on the piospcct of a Maiatha 
wai, and on the results that would follow the lum of the 
Vi/ier Thej' anticipated the necessity of having to 
maintain a war 600 miles beyond the boundaries of our 
own teiritorics, from the success of which no advantage 
could be deiivcd, and m which defeat might be fatal’ 
For these reasons Clive rcsolv’cd to icstoio to Shuja-ud- 
daula the whole of Ins foimci dominions, c\ccptmg 
the piovinccs of Kora and Allahabad- These he gave 
to the Empcroi ‘as a loyal demesne foi the support 
of his dignity and expenses’ Although at this time 
almost nothing remained of the powci of the Moghal 
Sovereigns, tlic remembrance of past greatness and the 
conflicting jealousies of those into whose hands the fiag- 
ments of the empire had fallen, still gave to the Empcroi 
a position of considerable impoi tanco ' On the 1 2th of 

^ Letter to President and Council, MoguU Misnow (hilj consiuiungawny 
leb 19 1766 Sec also letter from under tlic feeble government of their 
CovutofDncctors.NovcmbtriijiyCS, siuwssor Shah Alara The great de 
par 1^2, Fifth Report, App No 12 pendencies and revenues of the empire 

^ The town of Kora, now mnch had 1 ecn scjuandcred and lorn from it 
decayed, is aboit 100 miles to the to become prey of tlie servants and 
north west of Allahabad It was a supporters of the Crown The in 
place of importance, and the capital dependent greatness of its former vas 
of a province of the Jloghal empire sals now hardly allowed ihe mere 
The proviices given to the Emperor name of suborchnation , and the King 
by Chvc were often called Kora anil was apparentl) suffered to retain pos 
Karra the latter being the name of n session of the scanty relics of do* 
considerable town about 40 miles to mimon.becauseinterualjcalousy alone 
the north west of Allahabad prevented the extinction or usurpation 

^ ‘The small remains of tliat pms ofhis titular sovereignty, whicli, be 
sance and splendour which had digni sides, was made use of as a political 
fied and decorated the throne of the pageant to attract some small popu 
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duties sltould be levied on any article of merchandise 
throughout his dominions ; his sirdars strongly objected to 
the measuie, as depriving him of a large source of revenue, 
and consequently from keeping up such an army as the 
circumstances of the times required ; but his object was to 
gain the affection of his subjects, and no persuasions could 
induce him to rescind the order. Throughout his dominions 
he abolished taxes of every denomination, whether on ex- 
ports or imports, though those imposts had yielded manj^ 
lakhs of rupees annually, nor would he revive this odious 
demand, even when his finances were at their lowest ebb.’ 
Franckhn, who visited Bareilly in 179,5, saj'S that it had 
become ‘an cmporiuur of commerce’ through the ‘dis- 
criminating foresight’ of Hafiz Rahmat. Bareilly had 
long been, and still remains, the prirtcipal city in Rohil- 
khand, but the favourite place of residence of Hafiz Rahmat 
was Pilibhit, where ho built himself a palace and a harrd- 
some mosque. The antiiral revenues of Hafiz Rahmat 
were said by Vorclst to be fifty or sixty lakhs of riipee.s. 
Colonel Champion, who had good opportunities of learning 
the truth, stated, after the downfall of the Rohilla govern- 
ment, that he believed the revenues of the whole of Rohil- 
khand to have been between seventy and eighty lakhs ’. 

The most peaceful and prosperous period of Rohilla 


* See E^^(]cnce of Colonel Cham- 
pion regarding the Koliilla war, MSS. 
Records, India OfTice, and Forrest’s 
iSelcctiotis, vol. i. p 173. Major 
Ilannay ( Torrest.’s Selections, p. 
171) gave evidence to the same effect. 
Tlie Ivoaid of Commissioners in the 
Ceded andConqaered Provinces stated 
in a Report, dated April 13, 1808, 
that the province was said to have 
yielded in the time of the Rohlllas an 
annual revenue of eighty-four lakhs, 
but they point out that the mpees 
tlien current in Rohilkhand were in- 
ferior in value to those of the Com- 
pany. See ‘ Selections of Papers from 
the Records at the East India House,’ 
10I. i. p. ig, A.D. 1820. FrancUm, 


who went to Rohilkhand when the 
country had been niiiied by the mal- 
admimslralion of the Oiidh rulers, 
says that in the 'flourishing limes of 
the empire the revenue of Katehr 
was five millions sterling, and ‘under 
the Roliilla government, who paid 
unremilUng attention to agriculture, 
the piovince might have yielded that 
sum.’ Francklin’s ' Shah Ala in.! n. ^n. 
These * figures obviously deserve no 
credit. In lESg, the gross land revenue 
of Rohilkhand was (taking the rujiec 
at the conventional rate of two shil- 
lings) nearly and the re- 

venue from all sources was a little 
more than £1,000,0000. 
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rule was that which followed the defeat of the Marathas 
at Panipat , but it was of short duration. Before that time, 
as the preceding narrative has shown, Rohilkhand had 
suffered almost constantly from war, from violent dissen- 
sions among the chiefs, or, worst of all, from the devasta- 
tions of the Marathas, but between 1761 and 1768, it 
enjoyed comparative peace. During these seven years, 
Hamilton tells us — 

‘The Rohillas had no enemies to inlerrupt their tranquillity from 
without, and although the injustice of the guardians gave rise to 
frequent jealousies and disputes, yet the vigorous administration of 
the chiefs who had usurped the government preserved the country 
in a tolerable degree of internal harmony, but we have no documents 
from which we might enter into a more minute description of the 
domestic management or political intrigues which occupied their 
attention within this period, as all that the Rohilla narrator remarks 
upon it is, “ The Afghan sirdars, being freed from the vexatious inter- 
ruptions of the marauders of the Deccan by their chastisement at 
Panipat, and allaying the ferments of the discordant and the factions 
by the wisdom of their auspicious councils, passed seven years in 
harmony and case”V 

Not only was Rohilkhand free at this time from Maratha 
invasion, but its frontiers on the noith and west were kept 
in security by the wise administration o f Naiib-ud-daula. 
Shuja-ud-daula, although he had saved the Rohillas from- 
destruction, might at any time have become a dangerous 
neighbour, but he was engaged in looking after his interests 
elsewhere. 


' nantiUon p, i6t. 
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RmUKN or THE MARATHAS —THE NAWAB \I7irR, THE 
EMPEROR, A\D THE ENGLISH 

Return of the Mnnllns to Nortliem Indn — Nn;ib »cl c!-\«h nnci 7i]Hta 
Khiu — 1 he Oudh tlpasi^ — Shuji \id-<huH N-iw ib Viricr — IIis chanettr — 
Ills conflicts vilh the English — 176 ^ Battle of Bu\ar — Meeting of 
Clue iMth Shuji lid diiiH and the Emperor — Kom nnd Allahabad giien to 
the Emperor —The grant of the Dnvani — Alliance between the English and 
Vincr— Policj ofChvc and Hastings — Increase of the power of the Mara 
thas —Return of the Emperor to Delhi 

CTHE Maratlias did not again cntci Rohdkhand until the 
beginning of 1772, but they had leturncd to Noithcin 
India haidly diminished foicc before tint time In 
1765 and in the following >cars their constantly giowing 
power was one of the chief anxieties of Clive and of his 
successors, and in 1759 they scired Etawa and the districts 
in the Doab which had been given by Ahmad Shah Abdah 
to Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan In the following yeai, 
1^70, Nanb-ud-danla die d, and this was an iircpaiable 
loss to the Rohilias He was s ucceede d in his teiiitoiics 
by his son Zabita Kha n For a shoi t time his administi ation 
seemed likely to be successful, and he exerted himself in 
bunging his unruly followers undci control ^ But the diffi- 
culties of his position soon proved too gieat foi him, and 
he inherited few of the good qualities of his father In 
the same year the Rohilias in Rohdkhand lost their most 

^ E yen Naiib ud dauK found this a of them were Roliill’is, and after all 
difficult lash Although’ sajs the the Rohilias are but the best of n nee 
Sair ul Mutahherin he was attached of men in wliosc blood it u ould be 
totberulesofjusticeandequily, wished difficiltto find one or two single in 
well to every one and stidied the duidaals endowed with goodnature 
repose and welfare of the people of and with sentiments of cquit) In 
God, almost all his people or even all one word the) arc Afghans and that 
D 
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gallant soldier and perhaps the most respected of their 
chiefs by the death of Dundi Khan . 

Early in 1771 the Marathas took possession of Delhi, 
Zabit a Khan was obliged to flee, and it soon became clear 
that Rohilkhand would not long escape attack. Before, 
however, continuing the history of that country it is 
necessary to refer to events that had occurred in the neigh- 
bouring provinces of the Nawab Vizier of Oiidh and of 
the Emperor. 

Sadat Khan, the founder, of the Oudh dynasty, became 
Subahdar or Governor of Oudli in 1720. Faithless and 
treacherous like most of the chiefs of his time, he was a 
good soldier and administrator, and Oudh flourished under 
his rule. Sir Henry Lawrence says that 


‘ He respected the poor and restricted his exactions to the rich. 
He overthrew many lordlings, and established in their stead one 
stronger and therefore better rule. No questions of conscience stood 
in his way. The aggrandizement of his own family was his one 
object, in furtherance of which he %vas regardless alike of gratitude, 
loyalty, or patriotism. So long as his onij territory escaped, he cared 
not that Persian or Maratha should ravage the empire and humble 
the monarch in whose weakness he found his own strength 


He was succeeded in by his son Safdar Jang . His 
quarrel with Ali Mohammad, his invasions of Rohilkhand, 
and the devastation of that province with the help of the 
Marathas have been already noticed. Safdar Jang died i n 
^ by his son Shuja-ud-daula . 

No public man, ^ Sir Henry Lawrence has observed, 
has ever been painted in^ more opposite colours^.than 
Shuj^-ud-day]^' The close relations between him and 
Hastings caus”ed him to be singled out by Hastings' 
opponents as .the incarnation of all that was cruel, 
contemptible, and vile, and in India itself he had so 


Enlitidicfi soldier)' exerted upon the 
of the capiwi. most of 
whom V ere gentlemen of character or 
nohlcmen of ancient race, fKch lio- 
lencf^ and *,uc}i extortions, and they 
jaunt-d T:e'rs\34s of tormenting 
them, that nothlrg like h to Le 


imapBcd, nor is there any mentioning 
tbo s violences with .my decency, or 
ertn to anj’ purpose; the stifierers 
have Buffered, and p.ast is what is 
pa-t.' 

* .Sir n. I..awraicc, JEssays, ' The 
Jjngfiom of Oude," p. 83. 
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many enemies that it was easy to quote contemporary 
authority for every epithet of blame. Some great ciimes 
he undoubtedly committed. The one virtue which fiicnd 
and foe alike attributed to him was personal courage. 
Even .Dow, who calls him ‘cruel, treacherous, unprin- 
cipled,' deceitful,’ allows that he possessed this redeeming 
quality. Eranckfin describes him as ‘ active and vigorous 
in his mind, bold, daring, and enterprising, Ilis temper 
was irascible, which often led him to commit acts of 
cruelty, yet he was an excellent magistrate, a lover of 
justice, and anxiously desirous of the prosperity of his 
country^.* 

He is said to have been extremely handsome, active, and 
fond of field sports, ‘so nervous and strong that with one 
stroke of the sabre he could cut off the head of a buiTalo, 

. . . more fit for the manly cxciciscs of tlie field than for de- 
liberation in the closclV Many stoiics were told of his per- 
sonal intrepidity. The Sair-ul-Mulakhcrin gives an account 
of his reception by Ahmad Shah Abdali, which, whether 
tine or not, serves to illustiatc the chameter whicli he bore 
in India. He was welcomed, we arc told, with the greatest 
distinction, and on his first interview with the Afglian 
monaich, 

‘lie requested leave for his music and kcllledrums to play in the 
Abd.'ilj’s Camp. Tlie King ansu cred mildly that it \\.is unprecedented, 
and contmrj' to rules. “ It may be so for other music,” replied SJiuja- 
ud-dauia, “ but mine is die gift of the Emperor of Hindostnn and not 
of j'our Majesty, nor am I your subject but only j’our wclJ-ivishcr.” 
This bold answer had its eflect ; die King consented, and it became 
a custom for Shuja-ud-daula's music to strike up as soon as that of 
the King had done playing V 

yatious accounts are given of the conduct of Shuja-ud- 
daula in the battle of Panipat; some authorities say that 
he took no active part in it, but according to Frauckjm, it 
tvas mainly owing to his skill and courage that the victory 
was gained ; Ahmad Shah is said to have embiaced him 

^ ‘ Shah, Alain,’ p. 66 ’ Sau-ul-lfiilakhcnn, section 3, p, 

^ Dow ’s ‘ History of Hindoslan,’ i8i, 
vol li. p. 357. 
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when all was over, to have called him his son, and ordered 
the victory to be proclaimed in his name, ^ir Henry 
Lawrence’s estimate of the character of Shuja-ud-daula 
is probably as correct as any other that could now be"” 
made: — ‘He was an able, eneigetic, and intelligent Prince, 
and he possessed at least the ordinary virtues of Eastern 
rulers^.’ I do not doubt that he also possessed their 
ordinary vices Middleton, the British Resident at his 
Court, said that ‘ in most of his transactions with him he 
had experienced much duplicity, evasion, and deceit.’ The 
justice of the view taken by Sir Henry Lawrence is, how- 
ever, supported on the whole by all that we know of his 
relations with the English Government during the adminis- 
tration of Clive and Hastings. This at least is certain, that 
he was not the contemptible cowai'd and villain of Burke 
and Mill and Macaulay. 

In 1764, events which have no direct connection with 
the present narrative biought Shuja-ud-daula into congict 
with the English, and his power was completely broken 
by the decisive battle of Buxar. He sent his family into 
Rohilkhand, and he himself followed, and applied to Hafiz 
Rahraat and Dundi Khan for assistance. His_r,ccep’tion 
was hospitable, but the Rohllla chiefs were little disposed 
to interfere in his behalf When, however, in the following 
year he attempted to renew the war with the English, 
a small force was sent to join him under the command of 
a son of Hafiz Rahmat ; whether it took part in the short 
contest that followed is a matter on which the authorities 
differ. In May 3765, the Vizier, who had obtained the 
services of a body of Maratbas, was defeated by General 
Camac at Kora, and lie resolved to throw himself on ~ 
the generosity of the English. He was honourably re- 
ceived, but final arrangements were delayed pending the 
arrival of Clive who bad returned to India a short 
time before. In August 1765, he met Shuja-ud-daula 
and the Emperor at Benares and Allahabad. 

There was, in Clive’s opinion, one line of policy which it 

’ Essays, p. 97. 
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was above all things necessary to follow for ensuring the 
safety of our possessions in Bengal. vThat policy was the 
maintenance, at all times, of a stiong and friendly state on 
the holders of our own provinces Thcie was, he held, no 
other means of Keeping them apiit from the contests that 
were going on without mtei mission m Noi thorn India, and 
of presciwing an effectual barrici against the destuictive 
inroads of the Waiathas This policy was in complete 
accoidance with the mows of the Court of Diicctois They 
looked with cxticmc alarm on the piospcct of a Maiatha 
wai, and on the results that would follow the lum of the 
Vi/ier Thej' anticipated the necessity of having to 
maintain a war 600 miles beyond the boundaries of our 
own teiritorics, from the success of which no advantage 
could be deiivcd, and in which defeat might be fatal’ 
For those reasons Clivc resolved to icstoio to Shuja-ud- 
daula the whole of his foimci dominions, c\copting 
the piovmccs of Kora and Allahabad- These he gave 
to the Emperoi ‘as a loyal demesne foi the support 
of his dignity and e\penscs’ Although at this time 
almost nothing remained of the power of the Moghal 
Sovereigns, tlic remembrance of past greatness and the 
conflicting jealousies of those into whose hands the fiag- 
ments of the empire had fallen, still gave to the Empcroi 
a position of considerable impoitanco ’ On the tatli of 


^ Letter to President nnd Council, 
1 eb 19 1766 Sec also letter from 
Court of Djrcctors,No>ctnbcr 1 1, 1768, 
pnr Fifth Report, App No r? 

^ The town of Kori, now mnch 
decayed, is abot t 100 miles to the 
north west of Alhlnbad It was a 
place of importance, and the capital 
of a proiince of the Jloghal empire 
The provii ces given to the Emperor 
by Cine were often called Kora anil 
Karra the latter being the name of n 
considenble town about 40 miles to 
the north west of Allahabad 

^ ‘ The small remains of tint pms 
sance and splendour which had digiu 
fied and decorated the throne of the 


Moguls Masnow dailj consuming aw ay 
under the feeble government of their 
•n ccessor Shah Alara The great de 
pendencies and revenues of the empire 
had 1 ecn squandered and lorn from it 
to become prey of tlie sen ants and 
supporters of the Crown The in 
dependent greatness of its former vis 
sals now hardly allowed ihe mere 
name of subordination , and the King 
was apparentl> suffered to retain pos 
session of the scanty relics of do* 
mmion, because internal jealousy alone 
prevented the extinction or usurpation 
ofhis titular sovereignty, whicli, be 
sides, was made use of as a political 
pageant to attract some small popu 
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August, 1765, the famous arrangement known as the grant 
of the Diwani was made, under which the Emperor for- 
mally assigned to the Company the right of collecting the 
revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and the Company 
on its part agreed to pay to him annually twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees. A few days later a treaty of strict 
alliance was concluded with the Vizier, under which, if he 
were attacked, we were bound to assist him to the utmost 
of our ability, and in consideration of the restoration of 
his territories he agreed to pay .^500, 000 to the English 
Government. These arrangements were accepted by the 
Vizier with much gratitude, for he had expected no such 
favourable terms. Although suspicions were sometimes 
felt regarding his intentions, the alliance remained un- 
broken throughout the life of Shuja-ud-daula, and the 
close connection between him and the English had an 
important bearing on the subsequent histoiy of the 
Rohillas, because it brought about, before many years 
had passed, the interference of the English in the 
affairs of Rohilkliand. For, as we shall see, Hastings 
followed steadily the policy of Clive, and treated the 
support of the Vizier and the protection of his domi- 
nions against the Maratlias as conditions absolutely essen- 
tial to the security of our own possessions^. 


larky to the party which earned it 
with them.’ Fifth Report from the 
Committee of Secrecy, 1-82. 

* Among the British Museam MSS. 
there is an interesting letter Avnlten by 
Wanen Hastings, in December 1812, 
to the Marquis of Hastings, then E.nrl 
of Moira, who was about to leave 
linglaiid to assume charge of the office 
of Governor-General. After saying 
that ‘ our foreign dependencies and 
politic.!! alliances appear to be too 
much extended ’ be makes the follow- 
ing reference to Ondh:— ‘I except 
from the application of the preceding 
obsenations the dominions of the 
Xabob of Oudh, which from their 
contiguity and his absolute depen- 
dencu on the Conip.my, approach 


almost to an integral part of our 
own; and any calamity befalling them 
would affect our own interests as 
mnch or rather much more than if 
it befcl our own, as in that case wc 
should be charged with the necessity 
of repelling it by extraneous force 
without command of its constitiitional 
authontics.' Hastings goes on to 
say that ‘it needs not the spirit of 
divination to foretell that the whole 
of that country, comprising with oar 
own all the territory bounded by the 
north of the Ganges, will in process 
of time become the avowed property 
of the British nation.’ MSS. 29,233, 
and 29,234; the former contains the 
oripoal draft of the letter written by 
Hastings himself. 
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A few months later an attack by the Marathas on the 
districts assigned to the Emperor by the English was 
believed to be imminent, and Clive invited the Vizier and 
tlie Emperor’s representative to meet liim at Chapra to 
discuss measures of mutual defence. He thought at one 
time that it might be desirable to obtain the adhesion of the 
chiefs of the Rohillas and Jats to a league with the English 
and the Vizier for this purpose; but ‘from consideration of 
the little advantage the Company would deduce from such 
distant allies in case of an invasion, he chose to leave this 
matter unfinished, and to entrust Shu)a-ud-daula witli the 
management of such treaties as he might think convenient 
for his own and the Company’s welfare.’ The Vizier, 
however, promised to enter into no agreement of the 
kind without the previous approval of the English 
Government h 

Although the Emperor had gladly agreed to Clive’s 
arrangements, he had not abandoned the hope of return- 
ing to Delhi. In several of his letters to the Court of 
Directors, Clive slated that the Emperor had been in 
communication with the Marathas with the object of in- 
ducing them to help him to carryout this project. On the 
8tli of September, 1766, he wrote as follows: — ‘From 
Ybii deputies at xL tbe blatatba and ?dsti 

from the letters they brought, it evidently appears the 
Maratha forces are assembled at the King’s requisition, 
and upon the positive assurances he gave that an Englisb 
army would join them to escort him to his capital. His 
Majesty has indeed laboured hard by every artifice of per- 
suasion, intrigue, and negotiation,to succeed in his favourite 
scheme, which we are convinced would terminate in his 
own ruin, and destroying the peace of the whole empire.’ 
Again, on the ptli of December, I 7 ^f 5 , Clive wrote that 
'the King had plied every engine of state artifice and 
deceit to disturb the repose of the empire by arming, for 
the purposes of his wild ambition, a power who in a short 

^ Letter from Clive, Carnac, and Veielst to Corvtt of Directors, Septembci 
8, 1766. 
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time would shake the foundation of his throne^ and deprive 
him of that independent and comfortable revenue which 
he now possesses for the support of his dignity^.’ 

Early in 1767 Clive left India, making over the Govern- 
ment to Verelsl. In 1768 doubts were felt in regard to 
the designs of Shuja-ud-daula, and a fresh treaty was 
made with him, renewing and confirming the stipulations 
of the treaty of 1765, with additional conditions restricting 
the strength of his army to 35,000 men, none of whom 
were to be drilled or equipped like English troops. This 
treaty was soon allowed to become a dead letter, for when 
Hastings succeeded to the government he considered it to 
have been not only uncalled for, but to have been opposed 
to the fundamental principles by which our relations with 
the Vizier ought to be guided. 

During the next three years the power and insolence of 
the Marathas went on increasing. They made no actual 
attacks on the Vizier or on the English, but they sent, on 
several occasions, demands couched in imperative terms 
for the payment of chauih or tribute from our provinces 
of Bengal and Behar. Even the Court of Directors, who 
always desired that the efforts of their servants in India 
should be confined to the defence of their existing terri- 
tories and those of the Vizier, w'ere so much alarmed by the 
progress of the Marathas, and at the ‘terror and despondency 
spread by them in the minds of those powers which were 
the remote barrier of our possessions,’ that they admitted 
that they might have to consider ‘how far we may be 
disposed to carry our arms beyond the bounds of our pro- 
vinces, or the territories of our allies, and become the 
parties in an offensive war®.’ 

The Emperor continued to live at Allahabad, maintain- 
ing his nominal dignity by means of the revenues of the 
pmvinces assigned to him by Clive, and by the sub- 
sidies from Bengal, but when, in 1771, the Marathas occu- 
pied Delhi, he fancied that this afforded a good opportunity 

‘ Verdst, App, 4 and 5. 

- General leller to Bengal, August 28, 1771 ; Fifth Report, App. No. 7. 
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for reviving the projects which he. had long cherished. 
It sensed the purpose of the hlarathas to promise to 
restore him to greater dignity and power, and in spite of 
the strong objections of the Jinglisli, whose approval lie 
had asked, he left AHaliabad in May 1771, with a force 
of idjOco men, which with the help of the Vizier and the 
nobles of the Court, he had managed to coliecl The 
Englisii Government, although they refused to give tlicir 
sanction to his departure, desired to remain on good terms 
witli liim, and llicy allowed liim, first, however, withdraw- 
ing their own officers, to retain in his service some batta- 
lions of scpo)'S who had been trained in the European 
fashion. The English Commandcr-in-Chicf and the Vizier 
accompanied him to the frontiers of the Kora province, 
wlicrc, says Erancklin, ‘ having again renewed their soli- 
citations to detain him, but without effect, they took their 
leave h’ 

During the rainy season the Emperor remained near 
Farukhabad, and the death of Ahmad Khan Bangash, the 
chief of the province, gave the opportunity of obtaining 
a considerable sum of money from his successor. After 
accepting all the demands and conditions of the Marathas, 
the Emperor cnteied Delhi on the 25th December, J77J, 


‘ ‘ShnliAhm.’ 
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A.D. 1772. MARATHA INVASION OF ROHILKHAND.— 
ACTION TAKEN BY THE VlZlTiR. AND THE ENGLISH. 
—TREATY OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE ROHILLAS 
AND VIZIER. 

Tlie Mamthtis invade .nnd ovemm Rohilthand.— Flight of Rohilla chiefs.— 
Alarm of the ^^izier — Appe.als for help to the English — Sir Robert Barker 
meets the Vizier.— -The Vizier’s proposals —He niirches with Sir Robert 
Barker to the Rohilla frontiers.— Negotiations between the Vizier and the 
Roliilias — Defeat of the Rohillas by the Marallia'i— An English Biigadc 
ordered to march into Ondh — riirther negotiations and intrigues between the 
Vizier, the Rohilhas, and the Marathos.— An English officer scut to.Hnfiz 
Rahmat — 1 rcaty of alUaoce between the Vizier end Rohillas — ITic Marathas 
leave Rohilkhnd. 

Marathas had not forgotten the active part that 
the Rohillas and the Vizier had taken against them at 
Panipatj and that a heavy debt of vengeance remained 
to be repaid They liad for some lime been threatening 
to renew their invasion of Rohilkhand, and there were 
special reasons which made the Emperor encourage the 
design. Zabita Khan was anxious to recover the position 
which his father had held as First Minister of the empire, 
but he was looked on with jealousy and apprehension 
by the^ Emperor. His teiritorics were chosen as the 
first object of attack, and immediately after the arrival 
of the Emperor at Delhi, the Mamthas marched against 
him. The Emperor in person accompanied them, his 
troops being under the command of the Persian Najf 
Khan, a man of ability and courage. The Marathas 
and Najf Khan marched to the fords across the Ganges 
a strong fort belongintr to Zabita Khan 
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near the Roliilla border, on tbc right bank of the 
river. The Rohillas disputed the passage, but llircc of 
their chief oiTiccrs having been killed, they were soon 
defeated. ‘ And here,’ says the Sair-ul-Miltakhcrin, ‘ it must 
be recollected that the Rohillas arc a race e.xcccding 
covetous, little susceptible of control, and of such a temper 
as to prove ungovernable on the sight of ever so little 
plunder. The moment they saw their three commanders 
slain, they commenced plundering each other; and a scene 
of confusion, and wounding and .slaughtering taking place, 
they rushed furiously against each other, and thought only 
of plunder and booty 

Successful resistance to the invasion was impossible, and 
the Marathas marched through Rohillchand, plundering and 
devastating the country. Zabita Khan’s family fell into 
their hands, and titis was afterwards remembered for other 
reasons. ‘ Among the children of Zabita ,’ writes Mr. 
Keene, ‘was his eldc.st son, a be atitifiiLttontb namecL 
. Giiolam Kadir Kha n, whom the Emperor is said by tradi- 
tion to have transmuted into a harem page , and who lived 
to exact a fearful vengeance for any illtrcatmcnt that he 
may have received 

All pretence of respect for the Emperor was now thrown 
aside by the Marathas. 

‘ Thek insolence,’ the Bengal Government wrote to the Court of 
Directors some months aftcruTirds, ‘ was now immoderate. Their 
success had been equal to Ibcir most sanguine expectations, and 
seemed to pave the way for further depredations to the southward ; 
they were in possession of the person of the King, whose authority 
they contemned, and whose name and mandates tlicy regarded solely 
as the instruments of their oivn aggrandizement ; and so far were they 
from re-establishing him in his government, that they positively rc‘ 
fused to perform their engagements of sharing with him the spoils of 
the vanquished, and he was left almost destitute, in the midst of a rich 
and plentiful camp, of the common necessaries required to support at 
least an appearance of dignity V 

^ Vol. iii. p. 250. JCiian on the miserable Emperor and 

® Keene’s ' Moghul Empire/ p. 95. his family, and of his own horrible 
In the same work, pp, 175-1S5, will fate. 

be found an account of the cruellies ’ Letter from Bengal, November 
committed in 1 788 by Gholam Kadir 10,1772. Fifth Report, App. No. ii. 
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From the time in which the Marathas began their attack 
on Rohilkhand it became clear that the English might 
be forced to undertake military operations beyond the 
Vizier’s frontiers, as the only means of protection to Oudh 
and to their own territories. 

Between Oudh and Rohilkhand there is, as I have already 
shown, no natural boundary, the two provinces forming one 
continuous plain between the Himalaya and the Ganges. 
The greater part of the water of the river in the upper 
portion of its course has now been diverted into canals 
which have changed the whole face of the country, but in 
the last century it was only in Northern Rohilkhand that 
the Ganges during the winter months was fordable. It 
was consequently only through Rohilkhand that the 
Marathas could find easy access into Oudh. That pro- 
vince, Hamilton wrote, 

*is invulnerable to those marauders, excepting through the former 
country, as their numerous bodies of horse have no sure means 
of advance and retreat but by die shallo\ys of the Ganges during 
the dry season; their desultory method of carrying on war not 
suiting with the construction of bridges, and other tedious and ex- 
pensive military works, such as might give them a command of the 
passage of unfordablc rivers, nor their mode of fighting calculated 
for the defence of them.’ 

Nothing could exceed at this time the alarm of the 
Rohilla chiefs, for they were too weak to oppose the 
Slarathas with any hope of success. They retreated to the 
f^orests below the mountains on the Kumaon borders, and 
intrenched themselves in strong positions, while bands of 
Maratha horse spread themselves over the country, plunder- 
ing and burning and destroying in their usual fashion. 
The only chance of escape seemed to the Rohillas to lie 
m a renewal of their alliance with the Vizier who, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, had expelled the Marathas 
from Rohilkhand twelve years before. Hafiz Rahmat and 
the other chiefs wrote letters urgently begging for .his 
assistance,and Zabita Khan sent to him a blank treaty 
which might be filled up as he chose. 

The alarm of Shuja-ud-daula was hardly less than that of 
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the Rohillas. The Maralhas now seemed to have become 
as forniidabic as before the disaster of Tanipat. Tlicy made 
no secret of their intention, when they had finished the 
occupation of Rohillchand. to carry tlicir operations into 
Oudli. where they would find not only full satisfaction for 
their lust of plunder, but ample opportunity of retaliation 
on the Vizier for past injuries. It was, at the same time, 
commonly reported that they had resolved to carry their 
conquests beyond the limits of Oudh into the rich posses- 
sions of the English in Bchar and in Bengal. 

In January 1772, the Vizier wrote to the Calcutta Go- 
vernment, of which ^Cartier was then ?rc.sidcnt, insisting 
in the strongest terms on the peril to which he and the 
English were exposed, and he asked that the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, Sir Robert Barker, might meet him 
at Fababad, with the object of coming to some atrangc- 
ment for defence against the common danger. The Cal- 
cutta authorities were disinclined to commit themselves 
to any active policy which might involve them in war. 
They were anxious that other powers should resist 
the Marathas, but were afraid of giving their own co- 
operation. 

‘ The mc.ins,’ they wrote to the Madras Govcmmcnl on the 3rd 
Februaiy, 1772, ‘of those princes whose extent of tcrrilor>’ 03 con- 
sequence in the empire should lead them to comVmc their strength 
to stem the torrent and prove a counterbalance to the Maratha pov. cr, 
are not inadequate, if they could be brought to act on one general 
plan for the securitj'^ of the whole, but, as it is, they are divided, 
irresolute, and incapable of taking any effectual ineasmc to aircst the 
pending danger. It is to no purpose that we have stimulated the 
Vizier to undertake, in conjunction with the RobiUas, something of 
sufficient importance to convince them that a vigorous opposition will 
follow any further advances they may make to the cast^vard ; he 
will do nothing without the aid of a body of our troops, winch how- 
ever at this particular juncture we do not deem it prudent to gram 
himh’ 

On the 2otIi January, 1772, Sir Robert Barker met the 
Vizier, and on the following day he sent to Calcutta a 


Piftli Report, App.No. 21. 
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report of the communications that had passed between 
them. 

‘The Vizier,’ he wote, 'informed me with much concern and 
anxiety his present situation was become so critical, that measures 
were necessary to be taken wthout Joss of time for preventing what 
inevitably threatened his reputation and possessions. To obey 
his Majesty’s directions under the present circumstances, he was 
resolved not to do, for the Maratha chiefs had gained too great an 
ascendancy over his Majesty for him to support the dignity of his 
station, by which he might be necessitated to concur in measures 
opposite to his inclination and interest^ or otherwise Icamg the King 
under worse pretences than not joining him at all. To remain inactive 
and see the Rohillas reduced was as bad or worse, for he very justly 
observed that the Rohillas would, to prevent a total extirpation, 
undoubtedly give up a part of their country, and would of consequence 
be necessitated to join their arms with the Marathas. Such a general 
confederacy u’ould inevitably fall on him, as their next object in view, 
and he further observes that in this case he must claim the pet- 
formance of our treaty for the defence of his possessions. Or, on the 
other hand, should the Marathas not receive any conditions of peace 
from the Rohillas, and the King determine on their overthrow, such 
an acquisition of country and riches would strengthen that power (of 
the Marathas), already arrived at too great a height, to a very 
dangerous degree, particularly as by establishing themselves so im- 
mediately adjoining to his dominions they would be ever ready to fall 
on him when opportunity offered. Under this dilemma he has only 
tw’O plans to adopt ; the one ivill require a show of support and 
approbation of the English Government ; the other to remain in his 
present situation w'aiting the event of consequences, and relying on 
the support of his friends and allies. To prevent, however, his own 
reputation from suffering, and the trouble and expense which must 
necessarily and will most certainly attend bis friends the English by 
their assistance, he could wish they WT^uld adopt his first plan, and 
proposes the march of his whole force to that frontier of his dominions 
contiguous to the possessions of the Rohillas, He has already 
received letters from Hafiz Rahmat Khan', the son of Dundi Khan, 
and Zabita Khan, requesting his assistance to save them from the 
impending blow. A coulnama or treaty has been sent him from the 
atter, with blanks for filling up such terms as may be most agreeable 
to im. And he is assured that on his appearance at the frontiers 
with the approbation of the English Government, which he obsert'es 
can no way appear or be credited but by my being with him, he can 
effect a compromise between the Rohillas, the Marathas, and the 
King so that by giving up a part of their (the Rohillas’) country for 
nis Majest> s support, they shaU remain in possession of such parts as ’ 
wiii be a barrier to his dominions ; for he observes that the King 
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IS uncis) in lii>5 present sHintion, nnd would most hcirtil) jom in any 
accommod^tlon to render himself more mdepcnclcnt of tint nspirmg 
power Ihc Manilns, from such 'ippeniinccs, would not lefusc 
1 , compromise for n sum of monej, since bj idviccs from the Dcccnn 
It IS not improb'ibic lint the) mnybcAMiitcd for the defence of their 
own possessions In this case Ihs J2\ccllcncj obseucs he cm witii 
propnet) It,! cupon him the office of Viricr, md much greater con- 
fidence will be pliccd in Ins proposals, fiom the knowledge of the 
concern the Imglish hue in these negotnuons, bj the presence of 
then cbicf officers , but without the appear incc of such a support he 
w ill not undertake it He ins requested a baltahou of sepoj s might 
be oidercd from the garrison of Allahabad to tlic lines of Cawnporc, 
which I Jiaie tal en upon me to direct Should, the Nabob's proposal 
meet with the concuircncc of the Boaid and his negotiations pioie 
successful, I shall deem it one of the lucl test events that could have 
happened for the inlcicst of the Companj , for the knowledge of such 
an accommodation, affected by the mediation of the Lnglish, will 
stiengihen their reputation, and will be the onl> means of preventing 
the almost cerlnnty of an attack on the Vincr’s or Companj's 
possessions, sooner or later * ’ 

In a subsequent letter, written on the 2Sth January, 1 772, 
Sir Robert BarKci leported lint the Vizici liad told him 
that he had at one time been himself desnons of obtaining 
possession of Rohilkhand, and that the Rohillas knowing 
this, would certainly be suspicious of his intentions unless 
he were supported by the English 

‘His Evccilencj,' Sir Robert Barker wrote, ‘observed to me that 

‘ Fifth Report, App No el I copied bj the Maratlins The whole 

have quoted Sir Robert Barkers re of RohilkhaTid, wiudi served as ‘a 
port almost tii exle/iso because Mill s borriei to lus own domimoiis ’ would, 

version of it js inacciinte It would according to tlic Viziers proposal, 

be supposed from his account that have been left to the Rohilhs He 

the Vizier proposed to make over to was right in his anticipation that the 

the Emperor a porlion of the Ro Rohillas would agree to such nn 
billa temtoncs in Rohill band No nmngcracnt, although thej objected 

such proposal was made It is to Jus subsequent proposal tint he 

clear from Sir Robert Barkers should retain a portion of Uieir 

report, and from subsequent papers, districts m the Do^b for himself 

that the Viziers suggesUon was Anothcraccount of the interview w ith 

that tlie Rohiilas should tionsfcr the Vizier, very similar to that which 

to the Emperor the distncls in I have quoted, is given in a letter 

the Dodb which had been given from Sir Robert Barker, dated May 

to them by Ahmad Shah Abdali, but iq, lyyi printed in Forrest’s Selec 

of which they had seldom held octaal tions, vol i p g 

possession and which were now oc 
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I was no stranger to the terms he was on with the Rohillas, and he 
openly confessed his inclination and wsh at one time to reduce those 
powers. Since the death of Dundi Khan, for whom he had an utter 
aversion, he has been more reconciled, and he now discovers it is 
highly necessary for political reasons to protect them in their present 
establishment; that this difference between them has occasioned a 
diffidence on their side, and that he shall not be credited unless the 
English appear to adopt the system, and his pride would be hurt was 
he to attempt it and be refused. The letters from the Rohilla chiefs^ 
are wrote to him m a style as if he was one and the same as the 
English, and he doubts that without such a concurrence they mean 
to do nothing with him alone’.’ 

The difficulties anticipated by the Vizier were doubt- 
less well founded. There had never been any real friendship 
between him and the Rohillas ; the contests that had taken 
place in the time of his father had not been forgotten ; he 
was always afraid that tlie Rohillas would be compelled or 
persuaded to come to terms with the Marathas and give 
them a passage into Oudh; the Rohillas, on their part, 
were always suspicious of the Vizier’s intentions. Theie 
was another reason, perhaps more important than any 
other, which rendered the establishment of good relations 
between the two parties difficult. Shuja-ud-daula and _his 
followers were Shiahs, while the Rohillas were Sunnis, and 
the animosity between the two Mohammedan sects was 
so great that it was really easier for the Rohillas to join 
the Marathas than to enter into an alliance with the 
Vizier. 

Acceptance of the Vizier’s proposals committed the 
Bengal Government lo very Httlc, and on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary, 177a, they were approved. Sir Robert Barker was 
ordered to accompany the Vizier on his expedition, 
and ‘to act on the part of the Honorable Company in 
the negotiations that may occur on this subject,’ and 
the Vizier then marched with his troops towards the 
frontiers of Rohilkhand. 

It soon became clear that the difficulty of making any 
arrangement was great The Vizier, the Rohillas, and the 
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Maralhas were all utterly unscrupulous, and each knew 
that no trust could be placed in cither of the others. 
If exceptions had to be made to this rule in favour 
of the Vizier, they were solely the result of the fact 
that he could not act independently of the English. 

When Shuja-ud-daula reached the frontier of Rohil- 
khand with Sir Robert Barker, he proposed to Hafiz 
Rahmat that active operations should be taken by their 
united forces against the Marathas. His overtures were 
received with much suspicion. Hafiz Rahmat, however, 
stated in gcncml terms his desire to co-operate for 
mutual defence, and he suggested that the Vizier should 
march to the assistance of Zabita Khan. The Vizier 
refused to venture on any such operation without the 
support of an English force, and proposed that Hafiz 
Rahmat should join Zabita Khan, while he would him- 
self cross the Ganges, and recover from the Maratlias 
the districts in the Do«lb which had formerly been given 
by Ahmad Shah Abdali to Hafiz Rahmat and Diindi 
Khan. This, Shuja-ud-daula urged, would tend to divert 
the attention of the Marathas from the invasion of 
Rohilkhand. According to Sir Robert Barker tlie Ro- 
hillas were willing to give up such portion of these dis- 
tricts 'as might be judged necessary for the support of 
the Royal House/ but they refused to agree to a further 
proposal by the Vizier that, in consideration of the charges 
that he would have to incur in driving out the Marathas, 
he should himself retain as large a share of these districts 
as that given to the Emperor^ . 

This plan was therefore abandoned, but, on receiving 
from Sir Robert Barker an assurance of the good faith of 
the Vizier, Hafiz Rahmat agreed to march to Zabita 
Khan’s assistance, while the Vizier’s army was to remain in 
position within the borders of Oudh on the frontier of 
Rohilkhand. Before, however, any further action could 
be taken, another large force of Marathas crossed the 

^ LeUer from Sir R. Barker to Select Commiltee, Feb. 25, 17^2. Fifth 
Report, App. No. 21. 

E 
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Ganges and completely defeated the Rohillas. The Em- 
peror’s troops co-operated with the Marathas. ‘The 
panic’ (Sir Robert Barker wrote to his Government) 
‘ which now ran through the whole Rohilla tribe was 
inconceivable; each diief considered’ nothing but the 
safety of himself and family, and having left their towns 
and villages to the plunder of their own rabble they most 
shamefully fled to the jungles, leaving the whole country 
open to the enemy.* 

Fearing that the Marathas would follow up their successes 
by an immediate attack upon himself, the Vizier entreated 
Sir Robert Barker to issue orders for the march of a 
Brigade of English troops to his assistance, in anticipation 
of the sanction of the Calcutta Government. Seeing the 
danger to be real, Sir Robert Barker sent orders to 
Colonel Champion, who commanded the 1 st Brigade at 
Dinapore, to march into Oudh, so that in case of neces- 
sity the means of supporting the Vizier might be at hand. 
He aftenvards stated his belief that this movement had 
stopped the advance of the Marathas and caused them 
to lose the season to conclude their operations,’ and that 
if it had not been ordered the alarm of the Vizier would* 
have become so great tliat he would have entered into 
some arrangement with the Marathas. 

The Marathas were now very desirous of breaking up 
the alliance between the Vizier and the Rohillas. With 
this object they entered into communication with both 
parties, holding out in each case such inducements as they 
thought likely to be successful. The details of their offers 
to Hafiz Rahmat are not known, but on the a 5 th February, 
i772j Sir Robert Barker wrote that his great object was to 
prevent a compromise between the Rohillas and Marathas. 
He was endeavouring (he said) to encourage the Rohillas, 
and to persuade them that although the Marathas might 
gam some tempoiary advantage, the rainy season, which 
was not far off, would give them an opportunity of re- 
covering their losses^. Shortly afterwards he feared that 
* Fifth Report, App. No. 21. 
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the Vizier might make terms with the Maratlias, who had 
sent an envoy to his camp with templing offers. They 
proposed to malvc over to him a part or even the whole 
of Rohillchand, on condition that they retained for them- 
selves all the Rohilla territories on the other side of the 
Ganges, and that an agreement for the payment of chauth 
were entered into. ‘It was a matter,’ the Select Com- 
mittee of the Government in Calcutta wrote to the Court 
of Directors, ‘ of very little concern to the Maratlias wlip 
held possession of Rohilkhand provided their own emo- 
lument was primarily and principally considered h’ The 
Vizier, seeing that tlic power of the Rohillas seemed irre- 
trievably broken, appeared strongly inclined to accept the 
offers of the Maratlias. On the 9th March, Sir Robert 
Barker wrote to the Governor that it was with great 
difficulty that he 

‘ could prevent tlic Vizier entering into schemes that arc improper 
both to his own interest and to the Comp.any. At one time he is 
for taking advantage of the dism.iycd Kohillns, and seizing tlio 
country of Hafiz Ralimat; at another lime he is dcsiiousof treating 
with the Marathas in hopes of possessing himself of tlic Rohilla 
country. In short not a day passes over his head but he has some 
new scheme which it is whh trouble I can overset. But I am convinced 
he will undertake nothing without our approbation.’ 

On the following day Sir Robert Barker wrote again to 
the same effect, that 

‘ the Vizier, although sensible of the danger of arrangements with the 
Marathas, can scarcely withstand the bait they hold out to him. 
I shall, however, amuse His Excellency from these flighty projects 

These negotiations were soon interrupted. In the middle 
of March the Vizier broke off communications with the 
Marathas, and ordered their envoy to leave his camp, in 
consequence of intelligence that greatly incensed him and 
all Mohammedans, that the Maratlias had dug up and 
burned with many indignities the body of Najib-ud-daula. 

^Letter to Court of Directors, * British Museum MSS , No. 29,198, 
November 10, 1772, MS. Records, Private letters to the Governor, Hon. 
India Office. John Cartier. 
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Sir Robert Barker had always maintained that the only 
wise policy for the Vizier was to form a strict alliance with 
the Rohillas, and to attack the Marathas with their united 
forces. But Shiija-ud-daula was afraid to adopt any active 
measures without the assistance of English troops, for he 
distrusted his own strength, and the defeat of the Rohillas 
had been so serious that little dependence could be placed 
upon them. Sir Robert Barker had no authority to give 
promises of armed support, for the Bengal Government was 
above all things anxious to avoid war with the Marathas. 
Under these circumstances, the Vizier at last declared to 
Sir Robert Barker that he had no choice left to him. It 
was ceitain, he said, that when the Marathas had com- 
pleted the conquest of Uohilkhand they would attack him ; 
he must therefore enter into some anangement by which 
they could be induced to retire. 

On the 9th April, Sir Robert Barker reported the 
arrival of another Maratha envoy, and that the Vizier had 
sent an agent of his own to the Marathas, thinking that 
they would agree to evacuate Rohilkhand if a large sum 
of money were paid to them. He suggested that if the 
Rohillas would provide a crore of rupees, a portion of 
that amount might be given to the Marathas, while he 
himself would retain ‘a sufficient sum to defray the ex- 
penses which he had been at for the march of his troops, 
and the extra expenses of the English forces, with an 
overplus to reward him for the undertaking k’ 

Sir Robert Barker strongly opposed these communi- 
cations with the Marathas who, he was convinced, could 
not be trusted, and the Vizier promised to conclude no 
engagement without his approval. Hoping to bring about 
some arrangement with the Rohillas, Sir Robert Barker, 
early m April, sent one of his officers, Captain Harper, 


Letter from Sir R. Barker, British 
Musexim MSS. No. 29,198. Accord- 
ing to a letter from the Select Com- 
mittee to the Conrt of Directors dated 
Mnrch 10, 1772^ the Vizier hoped to 


keep the lion’s share of the 100 lakhs, 
and to pay thirty or forty lakhs to 
the Marathas. The Rohillas were 
said to be willing to give altogether 
^ lakhs. 
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to confer with Hafiz Rahmat, and he was accompanied 
by an envoy from the Vizier^. 

The negotiations between Shuja-ud-daula and the 
Marathas Jed to no result, and on the icth May Sir 
Robert Barker reported that they were entirely broken off. 
Captain Harper had returned with assurances from Hafiz 
Rahmat which seemed satisfactory, and Sir Robert Barker 
renewed his advice that an alliance should be at once 
concluded with the Rohillas. The Vizier himself now be- 
came anxious to adopt tins policy, fearing that the Mara- 
thas might otherwise offer to the Rohillas terms which 
would induce tlieni to join in an attack upon himself. The 
breach between the Vizier and the Marathas was complete, 
and he never again attempted to enter into any arrange- 
ment with them. 

Captain Harper was now again sent to Hafiz Rahmat to 
invite him to come in person to the camp at Shahabad and 
settle the terms of an agreement. 

‘The Rohillas,’ Sir Robert Barker wrote on the 15th May, ‘who arc 
preserved from extir{ 3 ation, have expressed their acknowledgment in 
several letters from their chiefs to mo, particularly Hafiz Rahnmt’s 
letter, wherein he 5ays:--“At this juncture you and the Vizier with 
a view to the interest of the Rohilla chiefs have proceeded as far as 
Shahabad. It has been productive of the greatest advantages ; but 
for this the Marathas even now had entered this country, owe 
this benefit to the Almighty, and the friendship of you and the 
Vizier V ’ 

After some hesitation on the part of Hafiz Rahmat, 
who was suspicious of the Vizier’s good faith, he con- 
sented to meet him ; on the 25tli May he arrived at 
Shahabad and was received with much honour by the 
Vizier and Sir Robert Barker. Zabita Khan and the 
other principal chiefs came also to the camp. 

Negotiations continued until the 17th June, when a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was concluded 

‘ Letters from Sir R. Barker to the 20^ 1772, Fifth Report, App. No. 3J. 
Select Committee, April and May * Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 12. 
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between the Rohillas and the Vizier, The treaty was in 
two parts ; the first was of a general character, and was 
to the following effect : — 


Treaty entered into between die Vizier of the empire, Shuja-ud- 
daula, and the Rohilla Sirdars reciprocally interchanged. 

First, friendship is established between us; and we, Hafiz Rahraat 
Khan, and Zabita Khan, and all the other Rohilla Sirdars‘'gTcat‘anT 
small, have agreed and determined with the Vizier of the empire, 
Shuja-ud-daula, that we adhere to the substance of this writing, and 
never deviate from this agreement; that wc esteem his friends as 
our friends and his enemies as our enemies ; and that wc and our 
heirs, during our lives, shall adhere firmly to this our oath and agree- 
ment ; that we shall be united and joined together for the protection 
of the country of the Vizier, of the empire, and of our oivn countiy; 
and if any enemy, which God forbid, should make an attempt against 
us and the Vizier, we the Rohilla Sirdars and tlie Vizier of the 
empire shall use our joint endeavours to oppose him. We, all the 
Rohilla Sirdars, shall also join and unite in any measure that may be 
determined by the Vizier of Uic empire for the benefit of the Nawab 
Mohammad Zabita Khan. Wc, both parties, swear by the Almighty, ’ 
his Prophet, and the sacred Koran, that we will firmly adhere to this 
solemn agreement, nor ever deviate from this our treaty. This treaty, 
confirmed by oath, and sealed in the presence of General Sir Robert 
Barker, ^v^tten on the nth of tlie month RabUul-awal, 1186 Hegira/ 


The second part of the treaty was as follows : — 
^Agreement on the part of the RohiUa Sirdars with the Vizier. 

the empire, Shuja-ud-daula, shall establish the 
Rohilla Sirdars in their different possessions, obliging the Mamdias 

on the pleasure 

1 izier. If at this time, without either ivar or peace, the 
Marathas, on account of the rains, shall cross and retire, and after 
tlie ^p, ration of the rainy season they should again enter the country 
expulsion is the business of the Vizier. The 
n/Tlfw to pay forty lakhs 

are nnw i fi! following manner As the Marathas 

V to enable the 

to I? f •“ *■= and return Vo their hablta- 

thon L J of Rupees m specie, in part of the above sum, shall 

belnl/lf “ tottttt'rittg thirty lakhs in three years, from the 
Dcginmng of the year 1 180 Fasli. 

presence of General Sir Robert 


’ Equal to about ,^500, 
. lakh was about £ 13 , 100 . 


ooo. 


A 


* The dale of the treaty is given 
in Aitchison s Treaties, vol. ii. p. 5, as 
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The signature of this treaty proved a most important 
event in the history of the Rohillas, for the non-fulfilment 
of its conditions led ultimately to their ruin. Without the 
active intervention and persuasion of Sir Robert Barker no 
such arrangement between the Rohillas and the Vizier 
would have been made, and .both parties looked on the 
attestation by the English General as a guarantee on 
behalf of the English Government This was the view 
taken by Hastings : — ' Both deeds/ he wrote, ‘ were exe- 
cuted in the presence of General Sir Robert Barker, and 
his signature affixed to both as a witness to them. But 
the same act made him the guarantee of both, and vir- 
tually, by his representation, extended the same obliga- 
tion to the Company; for it has been shown that he 
was the instrument of the negotiation, and that the 
Rohillas themselves had refused to treat with the Nabob 
alone, that is, without the junction of the English name 
and faith with hish’ 

When the treaty had been signed, Hafiz Rahmat, Zabita 
Khan, and the other chiefs left the Vizier’s camp, both 
parties giving strong assurances of cordial friendship for 
the future. 

The Marathas would probably under no circumstances 
have remained in Rohilkhand during the rainy season, for 
they would not have ventured to leave the Ganges, at that 
time of the year an impassable obstacle, between them and 
the main body of their army, and their knowledge of the 
treaty concluded between the Rohillas and the Vizier with 
the approval of the English General made this the more 


June 13, 1773, bat Sir Robert Barker, 
in his official letter of the X7th June, 
says that ‘ the treaty of alliance was 
finally concluded in my presence this 
morning.’ I have quoted the trans- 
lation of the treaty sent by him with 
that letter. The translation of the 
first part corresponds almost exactly 
with that in Aitchison’s Treaties. 
The translation of the second part 
given by Sir Charles - Aitchison is 


worded diffiercntly from that originally 
sent by Sir Robert Barker, but is the 
same as that quoted by Hastings in 
his report to the Council dated Octo- 
ber 4, 1773. The purport of the two 
versions is, however, identical. The 
treaty is printed in Appendix 21 to 
the Fifth Report from the Committee 
of Secrecy. 

* Defence before the House of 
Commons, 1786. 
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certain. Before the treaty tvas actually signed they had 
made evident preparations for departure; immediately 
aflenvards the rainy season began, and before any further 
action could be taken by tlie Yizier they crossed the river 
and evacuated Rohilkhand. They had been in posses- 
sion of nearly tlie u’hole country for several months, and 
their devastations had been frightful. The people of 
Rohilkhand, however, during such calamities as this, had, 
as I have already explained, one advantage over those on 
the other side of the Ganges. They were within easy 
reach of the swamps of the Tarai and of the tract of 
forest below the Himalaya. By hying to those places 
of refuge they could usually save their lives and some 
of their property, and when the invasion was over they 
returned to their fields and rebuilt their villages. 

On the departure of the Marathas the Rohillas re- 
occupied the country without opposition. The wife and 
son of Zabita Khan, several ladies of Najib-ud-daula’s 
family, and a daughter of Ali Mohammad, had been 
carried off by the Marathas, and these, on representations 
made by Shuja-ud-daula’s agent at Delhi, were sent back. 
The Marathas also released, through his intercession, four 
hundred women who had been taken away from Rohil- 
khand. The Vizier and Sir Robert Barker returned to 
Faizabad in Oudh^ 

’ For an account of the mibre- the treatjr between the Rohillas and 
presenlalions of Mill in regard to the Vuier, see Appendix C. 
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AD 1773 HASTINGS GOVERNOR 01 BENGAL —HIS 
POLICY — EVENTS IN ROIIILkllAND 

Histings b comes Governor of Bengil — Constitulion of the Go\emmcnt — 
The Select Committee — ^'icws of Hastatj^s regarding the rchtions hctaccn 
the Dglisli, the Vi^ier the Marnth-xs, and Rohillas — Dissensions in Kobil 
khnnd — Rebellion of Hafiz Rahmnt s son — Abila Khan joins the Maralhas — 
Alarm of the Viz cr — Demands of the Marntiins on the \izter — lie applies 
for aid to the English — Replj of Hastings 

ihe 13th April, 1772, \shjlc the events nairaled in the 
last chaptei were in progress, Warren Hastings took 
his seat as Governor of Bengal 

At this time no dclinile system had been laid down for 
the conduct of the Govcinmcnt It was entiustcd to the 
Goveinoi and a Council consisting of nine members but 
their icspective powers were undefined On the iith 
November, 1773, Hastings, in a Icttei to the Court of 
Directors, giving his opinion on the necessity for a bettci 
oiganisation of the Government, wrote as follows — 

^Our constitution is nowhere to be traced but in ancient charters, 
xxhicb were framed for the jurisdiction of your leading settlements, 
the sales of your exports, and the provision of your annual invest 
ment 1 need not observe how incompetent these must prove for the 
government of a great kingdom, and for the preservation of its riches 
from private violence and embezzlement The powers of the Governor, 
although supposed to be great, are in realit) little more than those of 
any individual in his Council Their compliance, his own abilities, or 
a supenor share of attention, and the opinion that be possesses 
extraordinary powers, may give him the effect of them, and an as- 
cendant over his associates in the administration , but a moment s 
consideration is sufficient to discover the nakedness of his authority, 
and to level him with the rest’ 

He went on to say that peisonally he had no leason to 
complain — 

‘ Happily I find myself sufficiently secured against such effects 
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The notice wth which you have distinguished my services, the 
injunctions which you have laid on the other Members of the Board 
to afford me their support, and the degree of responsibility which you 
have been pleased to attribute to my particular conduct, have con- 
tributed to strengthen my hands against any improper opposition. 
At the same time, I must do the gentlemen of the Board the justice 
to declare, that I have found in them so candid a disposition to 
co-operate with me in every measure for the public good, that 
I feel no want of extraordinary powers for myself, nor under such 
favourable circumstances is it my wdsb to possess them. I mention 
this want only as a defect in the sendee which is rendered still more 
important by the false opinion that the principal authority rests 
constitutionally in the hands of the President, when in effect it is 
merely accidental h’ 

The business connected with the relations of the Govern- 
ment with Foreign States was transacted by a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of the Governor and two members of the 
Council. All reports were addressed to them, and orders 
were issued by them. Matters of special importance were 
laid by them before the whole Council. It is dear that 
from the time in which Hastings became Governor until 
the diange of Government in October 1774, the whole 
power, in respect of the transactions witli which wc are 
now concerned, was practically in his hands 

Hastings arrived in Calcutta from Madras in February 
1772, and before he took charge of the office of Governor, 
two months later, he had formed decided opinions on the 
position of affairs in Northern India, and on the relations 
between the English, the Vizier, the Emperor, the Marathas, 
and the Rohillas. Among the Hastings manuscripts in 
the British Museum there aresome valuable private letters, 
> relating to matters of public Interest then pending, sent 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 5. renthosincss alw.'iys requires decision. 

® The following quotntion is taken The business of this goveroment is all 
from a private letter from HasUngs of that kind. We have no time to 
to Sulivan, dated November 1 1, 1772 ; talk. The whole day is too little to 
'In assemblies which are formed for act, and it is infinitely better to pro- 
making new laws, or for extraordinary ceed even to error than to procras- 
business, opposition and hedtation tinatc in the pursuit of sure and 
are of great ntiiity and even of neces- proper measures.’ British Museum 
sity. In an executive body they arc MSS. 29,127, 
dangerous and may prove fatal. Cur- 
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byhimfiom Calcutta to his friends m England In one 
of these, \\iitten on the 36th Maidi, 1772, to Sii Geoige 
Colcbiooke -nc can tiaccthc mam fcatuics of the policy 
nhich he afterwards consistently cained out in icgaid to 
Oudh, the Doab, and Rohillchand I shall quote a poition 
of this letter because it throws light on the motives by 
which his subsequent action was guided — 


‘In the King nc have another idol of our own creation to whom we 
have bound oursches to pa> an annu il tribute, and most punctually 
have we paid it even when he was in aims against us foi such I 
\Vie eawsii he as nwv engased 'w th?. d'.gwWVi 
and the territory which he possesses, he holds bj our bounlj , and 
what has he given us m return A piece of paper which acknowledges 
our right to the dewannee of Bengal a right which we can ha\e no 
pretence to hold from him because wc denied his right to possess 
a single acre in cither of the proiinces We hold the so\cicignt> of 
them b) the best of all titles power He could not transfer what he 
nc\cr had to gi\c , and twenty si\ lakhs of rupees, ^325 000 sterling, 
are rather too much to gne away annuall> for the purchase of a \cry 
flimsy argument, not mtimsically worth three halfpence You hasc 
been deceived if >ou weic told that the Powers of India set any value 
on the King 3 gi ints T!ie> laugh at them Not a state of India ev ei 
paid him a rupee, not one of his natural subjects ofTeied any 1 ind of 
submission to Ins authority, when we first fell down and worshipped it 
Yet for this idle pageant wc have drained the countr) which has a 
right to our protection of its current specie, which is its blood , for him 
wc continued to cahaust it of its wealth while wc wanted means to 
furnish the necessary expenses of the Company while w c draw on them 
for crorcs and run them crores in debt, and to this wretched King of 
shreds and patches arc we almost to this daj sending supplies of 
treasure to enable the only enemies wc have in India to prosecute 
their designs of universal conquest which if successful must end m om 
destruction , for die Marathas arc not his protectors on the principles 
which wc observe We have been his tools the instruments of his 
grandeur He is theirs and his name, authority, wealth, and all he 
possesses is theirs with Ins person The moment I came I remon 
strated with Mr Cartier against this mao s being allowed any fuither 
payments , for his bills wcic still received and discharged from the 
treasury at Murshedabad but on his assurance that an older had 
been sent forbidding the payment of any sums at the city but by 
express order from the Presidency, I have remained hitherto silent on 
the subject, determined to refuse consent to the saciifice of a single 
rupee to the King or any of his adherents, whether he continue m the 
bands ol the Maxatbas, or Ibrow bimsdf again a sbacVIc upon ours, 
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until the commands of my superiors shall authorise it. On this you may 
depend, and I think I speak the sentiments of the other Members of 
the Board, or of most of them. I forgot to add to the list of our bene- 
factions the adverse and impolitic part which we have always acted 
against our useful ally, Shuja Daula. From our earliest connection with 
this Prince we have always entertained a jealousy of his power, and a 
suspicion of his designs upon these Prorinces. Such of the measures 
■with which I have been acquainted as respect him have been all 
formed on these prepossessions. I know not how well they may be 
grounded, but this I know that the sure way to make a man your 
enemy, whether in public or in private life, is to believe him one ; and 
I know too that Shuja Daula is so little able to contend with the 
Company that he is unable to stand w'ithout them. What then have 
■we to fear from him, that we should take everj' occasion to reduce hts 
strength, and peck at his authority? I think among other curious 
instances of this kind it was gravely proposed to him, and insisted on, 
that he should keep only a limited number of sepoys; an impotent 
and wanton exercise of power which he could not fail to resent, which 
he might safely yield to, and yet maintain ten times the stipulated 
number without a possibility of its being proved against him. The 
consequences of this policy, however, are such as were intended. He 
is now so weak, or so he is represented, that on c\'ery little alarm our 
army must run to his assistance, or he is in danger of being destroyed, 
ami he is at the absolute disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, whose 
only duty appears to be to attend and direct him. Of this we have 
a recent instance in the following detail of our late political operations. 

‘The Marathas have been making great strides towards the con- 
quest of all India. Tliey have been some time masters of the country 
of the Jats, and they have possessed* themselves of all the Rohilla and 
Pathan dominions on the West of the Ganges. The only part of the 
Rohilla territory which remained, was a large tract of land lying to 
the north of the province of Oudh, and shut in on the West and North 
hy the Ganges, and the woods and mountains of Tartary among which 
the Ganges loses itself. Sekkertaul . the capital of this country, stands 
on the bank of the river k 

‘The Marathas have lately crossed the river, attacked and utterly 
routed the Rohilla army which lay there for the guard of the fort, and 
taken possession of Sekkerlaul. The Rohilla chiefs— planet-struck- 
have run off to their strongholds, and are running off to the hills, so 
that the whole country lies at their mercy. They have not, however, 
made great progress in it, and I think they will not, because the river 
will be impassable in the month of June, which will make it difficult, if 
not impracticable, for them to get back again. Should this happen 
they will be at our mercy, for as thdr horse cannot act in the rains, 

’ More conectlv ShukaTtar. a strong occopied by Nanl>-nd-daub ,imd after 
fort_on tic right bank of the Ganges, him by Zabit?^ 
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and our mfintry can, if ^^c should be tempted to take the <advantage 
of so favourable a situation, and march a force against them, which in 
such a case I think we ought, tlicy cannot avoid us, and unless our 
military spirit and skill have entirely left us, they must be destrojed. 

I do not pietend to much military ‘know ledge, but I think I am safe in 
this conclusion 

‘ I liave told you uhat maj happen I mil now inform you what has 
passed General Barker, alarmed at the success of the Marathas, 
instantly sent orders to Colonel Champion who commands the first 
brigade quartered at Pallia, to march into the province of Oudh, and 
informed the Select Committee what he had done, icprcseniing the 
Vi2iei as frightened out of his w its It is remarkable that he had recom- 
mended It to the Board to station that brigade near tlic Cunaunnassa 
some time before It was m readiness to march some time before 
their orders could reach it, and the first news which we received of 
Its having marched w ere sent dow n in priv ate letters The Committee j 
disapproved of this act of self .authority, for which they saw no neces- 
sity Iherc was no present danger, nor any likely to come on this 
season The Vmcr had not made an> requisition to the President for 
our aid, nor did any of bir Robert Barker’s letters intimate that he 
had made any application of the kind to him They therefore sent 
orders to the brigade to halt wherever those orders should reach it 
In the meantime wc wait for fresh intelligence to enable us to judge 
whether It shall proceed or return In its present position it can be 
of no use The premature appearance of hostility may diaw hostilities 
on ourselves, or it may put our enemies on their guard It can be of 
no present service, and thcicforc I should have been belter pleased 
that the brigade had been recalled to our owm borders Much space 
would not have been lost m the way , the Marathas would have been 
less alarmed at our moving, and the authonty of the Government 
would have been maintained, a tnvial object indeed on the present 
occasion, because the like may easily be prevented from happening 
again It is most probable that I slmll be m the chair by the time 
that a formal requisition may come from the Vizier for aid I do not 
think he wants it, but I shall wish before it is granted that a provision 
be made for the charge of it It is indeed stipulated by tre.ity that all 
extra charges arc to be home by the Vizici, but this is veiy insufficient 
The pay and common batla of such a force are enormous lliese 
charges are the Company’s, and their provinces arc drained to defray 
them, while the country which wc piotect is enriched with so much 
additional circulation The whole expense ought to be borne b> the 
Vizier At the same time our alliance with him might be easily placed, 
as It ought to be, on a footing of more ciedit and satisfaction to him, 
and of more utility to ourselves We should leave him the uncon- 
trolled master of his own dominions Wc should assist in making 
him such, and enabling him to be an useful ally instead of a burden 
to us. He should have the most convincing assurances given him 
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that ^ve had no other object in our mutual alfiance than mutual 
security. If he would keep up a body of good ca%’alry which we shall 
always w’ant, and turn off ^1 his rabble of infantry W’hicb he never can 
depend upon, he may then be of service to us, and not a mere sus- 
pected dependent. How these pointe are to be effected I yet know 
not, as I much doubt whether they will be consonant to the sentiments 
of those gentlemen \vho are with him. I shall endeavour to accom- 
plish them and I am greatly deceived if 5 mu will not approve of 
my plan. O 

'The last letter from the General informs us that the Vkier instead 
of pro\iding for his defence is planning schemes for joining to worry 
the Rohillas, and in his last he alludes to an offer of the Marathas to 
cede to him all the Rohilla countries on that side of the river, with the 
view of purchasing his acquiescence in their attempts to possess them- 
selves of the territory whi^ lies on the other side. Such a compromise 
is not likely to take place. I wish it could, and beg leave to referyou 
to the map for my reasons*.’ ^ 4 ^ btjO 

In other letters written about the same time Hastings 
expressed his fear that we were on the eve of war with the 
Marathas, a calamity which he was most anxious to avoid, 
and to guard against which, it was. in his opinion, essential 
that we should strengthen and defend the Vizier. Re- 
ferring, in a letter to Du Prd, to the reports that the 
Marathas had offered to give up to him the whole of 
Rohiikhand, on condition that he would not interfere with 
them in the Doab, Hastings repeated his regret that no 
such compromise seemed possible, ‘ for (he said) I see less 
danger from it than from running headlong into war with 
the Marathas^.’ 

The cessation of the Maratha invasion brought no peace 
to Rohiikhand. General co-operation and unity of purpose 
could alone have given to the Rohillas a chance of safety, 


but.fatal dissensions now broke out. 


worthy of their chiefs, Simar Khan Bakshi. died. 


^ Private letter to Sir Gcoige Cole- 
brooke, afilh irarcb, 1772, Britisb 
Moseum MSS. 25,127. In this al- 
Icsion to the map, Hastings evidently 
rcrers to the point on which he fre- 
qncDlIy msisted, that there conld be 
no real seenri^- for the Vizier agjunst 
thcilarathaswhile the road iotoOndh 


was open to them throngb Rohil-j 
kband, and that danger to the Vizier { 
meant danger to onr own provinces.^ 
The schemes of the Vizier to which 
Hastings refers were those mentioned 
in Sir R. Barker’s letter of 9tli March, 
1772. See jrr/. p. 51. ' 

* British Mosetun MSS. 29,125. 
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‘ For ninety years,’ writes tbe natiw historian, ‘ he had lived in this 
vale of wietchedness and sorrow; he was a holy and religious person ; 
from the day of mature discernment to the last respiration of mortal 
existence he was daily seen in the congregations of the mosques, and 
in the assemblies of the pious; he was a man just in his sentiments 
and upright in his dealings ; he was not, like others of his tribe, 
a violator of the tics of friendship, or an oppressor of the helpless ; 
and excepting the due returns of the revenue he took not from the 
indigent labourer or the useful tiller of the soil a single exaction ; 
previous to the final departure of that immortal spark which connects 
the human with the divine existence, whilst his reason was yet alive 
to the concerns of this transitoiy state, he made an equitable 
distribution of the blessings he enjoyed from Providence among his 
heirs 

His sons quarrelled over their inheritance, and sanguinary- 
conflicts followed. 

A more serious event was the pj^en rebellion of Hafiz 
Rahmat’s son, Inayat Khan . He defeated the troops sent 
against him by his father, and Hafiz Rahmat being much 
alarmed, had recourse, writes. Hamilton, ‘to a stratagem 
perfectly consistent with the duplicity of his character ; he 
caused a grant to be drawn out in tlic name of Inayat 
Khan, of the district of Salimpur . which he sent to him 
with a letter, assuring him of his forgiveness, taking blame 
to himself for a deficiency of parental indulgence, and 
desiring him to go and take possession of the lands of 
Salimpur . which he hoped would be considered by him a 
sufficient present provision, and promising to reward his 
obedience in the amplest manner/ Tlie artifice succeeded ; 
_ Inavat Kha n accepted the proposal, and was then seized 
by hisJ'atberis ordeis . Hafiz Rahmat at first declared his 
i ntention of putting his son to death, but wa s persuaded to 
spare his lif e. Not long afterwards Ina3^at Khan died in 
extreme mis_e rv. ‘Thus,’ says the native historian, ‘was 
the parental imprecation amply fulfilled on him, Hafiz 
Rahmat three different limes during his rebellion having 
gone to the mosque, and prayed aloud, saying, “ Cause the 
cup of his life, O God ! to overflow while yet in his youth, so 
that no fruit may ever spring from that inauspicious branch, 
’ Quoted by Hamilton, p. 178. 
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and never let me be exposed to the shame of again behold- 
ing his face^”’ 

Shaikh Kabir, the best soldier of the Rohillas, died about 
the same time, and they were further weakened by the in- 
competency of Muzaffar Jang, the Af ghan chief who 
had succeeded his father in the frontier province of 
Faruklmbad . 

The most serious misfortune of all, and one for which 
there could be no remedy, was the defection of Zabita 
Khan from the alliance with his Afghan countrymen. 
According to one account, the Marathas, when they re- 
leased his family, had done so on condition that he should 
join them. He had taken an active part in the negotiations 
which led to the treaty with the Vizier, and his fidelity to the 
Rohillas was of the utmost importance to them. In July 
1773, he openly joined the Marathas, and made a separate 
peace, on the understanding that all his possessions should 
be restored to him, and that he should be re-instated 
in the office of First Minister, which had formerly been 
held by his father and by himself at the Emperor’s 
Court, 

Shuja-ud-daula was much alarmed at Zabita Kha n’s pro- 
ceedings, for he believed that they would be immediately 
followed by serious attempts on the part of the Marathas 
to induce Hafiz Rahmat and tiie other Rohilla chiefs to 
adopt a similar course, and that after the rainy season 
was over a combined attack would be made on his own 
dominions. The Marathas, indeed, did not disguise their 
intentions. Learning that a treaty of alliance against 
themselves had been entered into between the Rohillas and 
the Vizier, they now, as the Select Committee wrote to the 
Court of Directors, ' made a show of revenging themselves 
upon the latter, and demanded of him, if he would ensure 
his own tranquillity at the conclusion of the rains, to cede 
to them the provinces of Kora, Allahabad, and Benares, to 
deliver into their hands the settlement he had made with 
the Rohillas, to discharge all sums for which the king now 
* Qtiotcd by Hamiltoa, p. 1S3. 
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stood indebted to them, and to unite with them against 
every opponent h’ 

On receiving this summons, the Vizier immediately 
wrote to Hastings, urging in strong terms Die extreme 
danger to which he was exposed. He said that an attack 
was imminent .after the rainy season, and he called on 
Hastings to be ready to send a large force to his assist- 
ance at the beginning of the winter. ‘ My enemy spcalcs 
plainly, and demands my country-.’ 

In reply to this letter, Hastings, on the 23rd July, 
assured the Vizier that the English would join, to the 
utmost of their power, in the defence of his territory, and 
that immediate preparations should be made in case their 
troops were required. He said that assistance, however, 
could only be given for the defence of the Vi/.icr’s own 
dominions, and that without authority from the Com- 
pany he could not allow the English troops to go beyond 
the Vizier’s frontiers, or to engage in an offensive war 
against the Marathas. He at the same time wrote to 
the Maiatha chiefs in Northein India, ‘acquainting them of 
our extreme dissatisfaction at the hostile appearance which 
tlicy had for some time carried towards the Nabob Sliuja- 
ud-daula, and that however we might on our own part be 
pacifically inclined, we considered ourselves as firmly bound 
by treaty to defend his territories against every invader 

^ Lctterlo CoiirtofDircctors, dated received by Hastings on July 17, 
November 10, 1772. MS. Records, *772. 

India Office. ’ Letter to Court of Diiectors, 

^ British Museum, MSS. 29,198. November 10, 1772, MS, Records, 
Letter from the Vizier not dated, but India Office. 



CHAPTER VII. 


A.D. T773. CESSION OF KORA AND ALLAHABAD TO THE 
MARATIIAS.— -THE MARATHAS INVADE ROHILKIIAND 
AND ARE EXPELLED BY THE ENGLISH AND THE 
VIZIER. 

The Marathas occupy Delhi. — They force the Emperor to grant to them 
Kora ami Allahabad. — Alarm of the Vizier and English.— -Fears of alliance 
between the Marathas and Roliillas— ‘The Maradjas again invade Rohilkhand. 
•—An English Brigade ordered to assist the Vizier, — Instructions to Sir Robert 
Barker. — The English and the Vizier’s troops enter Rolillkhand — Doubtful 
attitude of the Rohillas — Negotiations between Hafiz Rahmat and the Jfara* 
lliaa. — Reports by Sir Robert Batkei.— Perfidy of the Rohillas, ~-The Vtelcr 
suggests their expulsion from Robllkband. — H-afiz Rahmat agrees to carry out 
the conditions of his former treaty. — The English attack the Marathas, who 
retreat.— Conference between Sir Robert Barker, Hafiz Rahmat, and the 
Vizier. — Hafiz Rahmat promises to fulfil bis engagements —Proposals of the 
Vizier in case of default by the Rohillas. — Answer of the Bengal Government. 
— The English march against the Marathas who evacuate Robillchand. — Letter 
of Sir Robert Barker to the Marathas, — ^The Marathas return to the Deccan. 
— Ilafiz Rahmat evades payment of the sums due to the 'i^izler. — The l^izier 
and the English troops return to Oudh. 

'^HE Emperor, who before this time had discovered 
his mistake in trusting the Marathas, was most un- 
willing to receive Zabita Khan as his Minister. The Mara- 
tbas insisted that he' Miould do so, and on this and other 
pretexts they marched towards the end of 1772 to Delhi. 
Najf Khan and his troops made a respectable defence, 
but on the 22nd December they were forced to surrender. 
The Marathas no longer maintained towards tlie Em- 
peror even an outward sliow of respect, Zabita Khan 
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was restored to office, and the Maiathas compelled the 
Emperor to give to them a grant of the piovinccs of 
Koia and Allahabad which had been assigned to him by 
the English. 

When the news of these piocccdings icachcd the Vizier 
his alarm was extieme, and he wiote to the English Go- 
vernment begging in uigent tcims that Sii Robert Barker, 
the Commander-m-Cliief, might immediately be sent to 
him, to conceit mcasuics of militaiy co-operatoin and de- 
fence k The Vizier’s apprehensions wcie well founded. 
The Maiathas openly dccUicd then intention of taking 
possession of Koia and Allahabad, and if they could have 
effected this extension of then power and have occupied 
Rohilkhand, it would, without doubt, have been fatal to 
the Viziei unless the English had actively and constantly 
interfcied in his defence ‘ Had the Marathas been allowed/ 
Hastings aftci wards wrote, ‘to subdue the Kora distiict 
and the countiy of the Rohillas, ihcVi/icr s tcuitoiy would 
have been open to their incursions, their numcious hoise 
might have plundeicd it m spile of the cffoits of oui in- 
fantiy, and thcii continued lavagcs might have obliged 
him to come to an accommodation with them, as was once 
appiehcnded, on terms which would have affoidcd them an 
easy entiancc into oui own possessions".’ 

Much doubt was felt by Hastings m legaid to the 
real intention of the Maiathas, but it was lesolvcd that 


* See letters from the Vizicr, Fifth 
Report, App No 18 — ‘ My mind 
IS in ^^^tety and nnensincss, for if 
the Marathas become victorious and 
they bring his Majesty to another 
condition, jou must then reflect in 
wJnl situation arc you and I, iny 
fnend, and that there is room for 
perplc’city and distress to every one 
You, my friend, will not now remain 
negligent to this quarter, and la form- 
ing yotir plans accoidingly Affairs 
now carry u ith them a diffcient 
aspect, and you must consider this 
with much attention and circum 


spcction, and Uiat whenever the ene- 
mies of his Majesty have conquered 
him, you must then certainly under- 
stand that they \m11 entertain an 
intention m this quarter. My country 
IS in reality the door of Bengal, and 
1 am what you may call the barrier 
to that country, it is therefore abao 
lutcly necessary lliat you remain care- 
ful and attentive to yourself, and in 
forming your plans for this quarter, and 
the sending General Barker is in the 
highest degree proper and adv isablc ' 
Defence before the House of Com- 
mons 


F a 
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measures should immediately be taken for the defence 
of the districts abandoned by the Emperor, and that the 
fortress of Allahabad should be occupied by English 
troops. 

It seemed at first probable that the Marathas would 
move southward through the Doab towards Kora before 
renewing the invasion of Rohilkhand, and this opinion was 
strengthened by the knowledge that Zabita Khan-^nd;;_liis 
Rohilla followers were acting in concert with the Marathas, 
and that efforts were being made to induce Hafiz Rahmat 
to join them. It was feared that the^Rohillas generally 
would follow Zabita Khan’s example, and that the result 
might be a joint invasion of the Vizier’s dominions, the 
Rohdlas advancing from the north-west, while the Marathas 
marched towards Kora and Allahabad. Hastings, some 
time before this, believed that the alliance between the 
Marathas and Rohillas had already been agreed upon, for 
in November 1772, he wrote, in a piivate letter to Sir 
George Colebrooke in England, ‘ The Rohillas, whom the 
Vizier had engaged by treaty to protect him against the 
Marathas, and who had sworn to be his allies to the Day 
of Judgment, and to pay him foity lakhs of rupees for 
his friendship, have deserted him and gone over to the 
Marathas 

It' was resolved that until the plans of the Marathas 
were better known it was desirable to keep the troops in 
readiness, but not to make any actual advance. All doubts 
were soon removed. The Marathas came to the conclusion 
that the most effectual way of inducing Hafiz Rahmat to 
join them was to invade Rohilkhand. Avoiding Zabita 
Khans territories, they consequently, early in 1773, 
marched in force to Ramghat, where the Ganges ivas 
fordable, and they sent lette^'to Hafiz Rahmat and to 
the other Rohilla chiefs, demanding payment of the bonds 
for fifty lakhs of rupees given to them through Safdar 
Jang twenty years before. The Rohillas made no serious 


' British Museum MSS 29,12*?. 
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attempt to dispute the pissagc of tlie iivei and the 
Maiathas cntcied Rohilkhind Sii Robcit Barl^.ci subse- 
quently stated lliat their aini) consisted of not less than 
50000 men, almost cntricly cavalry 

The ease had now occuried ^\hlch had been ptovided foi 
m the ticaty of the prCMOUS ycai, undei which Shuja ud 
daula \\as bound to expel the Muathas fiom Rohilkinnd, 
but it had become \ei> doubtful \shctlici the Rohillas now 
desiicd his help 01 whcthci on the other hand, they did 
not intend to join the Maiatlns against the Vi7iej 

Although It T,\as known that Hafiz Rahinat was nego 
tiating with the klaiathas this, so long as the Rohillas 
were left to then own ri-souiccs, piovcd nothing m regard 
to their real intentions It was impossible foi them to 
icsisl single handed the Maratha invasion, and it was no 
matter foi suiprise that they should cndeavoui to gain 
time by mal ing concessions v\hicli they could aftcrwaids 
repudiate In tlicir Consultations of the "Ih Januaiy, 
1773, the Bengal Government referred in the following 
terms to the existing situation — 

‘We wiil suppose, which indeed is rnost likcl) tint the Minthas 
will immcdiatcl> possess or aiicmpt to possess themselves of the 
province of Kon and the other lands ceded to them bj the King and 
that they may he tempted likewise to invade the Vizier’s tcmtoiy In 
such case, it is probable that their new ally Zahita Khin will be 
immediately despatched to his own dominions to unite himself with 
Hafiz Rahmat and the other Rohillas and with Ihcm and from that 
quarter make then incursions, while the Maiathis enter it to the 
southward It is, however still more piobable that the Roliilla 
chiefs who have sought their present safety in a tieachcrons alliance, 
to which necessity compelled them, with the Marallns, will from the 
same principle abandon their cause or employ the confidence reposed 
in them to le establish their own independence lalher linn contribute 
to the aggrandizement of a power which in the end must overwhelm 
them’ 

Hastings soon came to the conclusion that whatevei 
action might ultimately be taken by the Rohillas, the 
danger of their joining the Maiathas would be much 111- 


Fifth Report App No 18 
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creased if they saw that the Vizier and the English were 
disinclined to protect them. It was therefore decided that 
a brigade of English troops should immediately be sent 
to assist the Vizier in carrying out the stipulations of his 
treaty of the previous year, and in expelling the Marathas 
from Rohilkhand. 

Instructions were issued to Sir Robert Barker, on the 
1 8th February, 1773. He was told that ‘the situation 
of affairs on the frontiers of our possessions and in the 
countries of Kora and Oudh requiring the appearance of 
the Company’s forces to encourage their allies and check 
the hostile designs of the Maiathas/ he was to assume 
command of the troops that were to be employed, and 
discuss personally with the Vizier ‘the best plan of opera- 
tions for fulfilling the objects of his commission, the defence 
and security of his country and of the provinces of Kora 
and Allahabad.’ Rohilkhand was to be included in ‘ the 
line of defence,’ and Sir Robert Barker was ‘ authorised to 
enter into a treaty with Hafiz Rahmat for the defence and 
protection of his dominions on such conditions as shall 
fully indemnify the Company for the additional charge 
and hazard which may be incurred by such an engage- 
ment.’ ‘Should,’ it was added, ‘Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
either fall into the hands of the Marathas, or from any 
other similar circumstances be rendered incapable of en- 
tering into such an engagement, you are still to consider 
his dominions as an object of your operations, and if the 
Vizier require you to undertake their defence, and engage 
to perform the conditions which wc have desired you to 
claim from Hafiz Rahmat Khan, you will not hesitate 
to comply, but adopt the measure heartily, and pujsue 
it as included in the instructions for tlie immediate de- 
fence of the Vizier s dominions.’ Sir Robert Barker was 
strictly to confine his operations to the country east of 
the Ganges, ‘to expel all hostile invaders,’ but on no ac- 
count to cross the river, and ‘studiously to avoid engaging 
the Company in an offensive war with the Marathas.’ 
One exception was allowed in the execution of these orders. 
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Sir Robcit Barkci might cross the Ganges foi the pio 
tection of the Koia province, if it should become, m his 
opinion daugcious to allov IhcMaiailitis ‘to be unmolested 
ncai its boideis,’ or, if it became ncccssaiy, ‘to puisue a 
sign'll success’ He was to take possession of ICoia, ‘as 
in alliance with the King’ , the civil administiation was to 
icmain in the hands of the King’s officei, who, how ever, was 
to be undei Sir Robeit Baikcrs conliol and be accountable 
to the Company foi the revenues * till such time as it shall 
be finally settled in what manner they are hereafter to be 
disposed ’ It n as esitmaied iint the monlhJy charge fbron n 
upon the Company by the defence of Kora would be about 
one lakh of lupccs, and this sum was to be paid from the 
leicnues of the piovmcc If the strength of the foicc at 
Sii Robert Baikei s disposal appealed to him insufficient 
to cope with the Marathas he was authoiiscd to order up 
a part or the whole of the 2nd Bngadc of the tioops sta- 
tioned at Patna keeping m this case ‘the most watchful 
eye on the motions of the Marathas/ lest they should seize 
the opportunity of invading the Company’s piovmccs when 
comparatively denuded of tioops In regai d to the charges 
mcuircd for the piotection of the Viziers dominions the 
following instructions weic given — 

‘ It IS further the delerrmnation of the Boird, of which >ou will tal c 
particular notice, that no operation for the Vizier’s defence shall be 
carried into e\ccution without a prcMOus stipulation on his part foi 
the extraordinary charge attending the succours we afford him We 
have estimated this at Rs 115 000 per month, and have required an 
assignment on his rcienuc for the amount You will theieforc, as 
a preliminary, demand and rcccne the assignment required by us, 
and m case an additional force should be hereafter called for on his 
requisition you arc, previous to their march, to require also and 
receive a proportionable assignment for the extra expenses on that 
account If, m either case, the Vizier should refuse compljing uith 
these requisitions in their fullest extent, and shall persist m the refusal, 
It is our positive command that you immediately abandon him and 
withdrew your whole force from his temtorj, either employing it, 
if needful, in the Kora province agreeable to the instiuctions hereafter 
given, or remanding to Behar such part of it as shall exceed the 
exigencies of that service But m such an event you are not to fail 
giving us the most speedy advice that we may resolve on what future 
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measures are to be pursued. The recovery of the arrears due from 
the Vizier for the expenses of the last campaign is also to be a 
particular object of your attention. You are to endeavour immediately 
to get these discharged, or a proper security given for the payment on 
a future day'.’ 

On the 1 st March, i773> the Bengal Government sent a 
report of all their proceedings to the Court of Directors. 
In it the objects were explained for undertaking the pro- 
posed operations in Rohilkhand. 

' Our reasons,’ it was said, *are obvious. By allowing the Marathas 
to get a footing there, the frontier of the Vizier’s dominions on that 
side having no natural boundary or defence would be continually 
exposed to their incursion^ as by excluding them from that space we 
form a complete field of operations, witli the river for a barrier, 
difficult at all times for an enemy to pass, and dangerous to them in 
their retreat. To have remained idle spectators while the Marathas 
were invading the dominions of the powers wth whom we rverc roost 
intimately connected, would have made them look upon us as weak 
and inactive, and consequently a fit subject of their attempts, but to 
show ourselves active and steady in support of our friends must 
impress them with an idea of our strength and \'jgour, and destroy 
any hopes they might entertain of prevailing against us in our own 
territories. We look, therefore, on our present measures as the best 
means to prevent a general rupture wiA them ; at all events as we 
can never be absolutely assured against the enterprises of so capricious 
a people, if wc have a war with them it is better to meet them beyond 
the line of your own frontiers, supporting the Vizier, our best barrier, 
our expenses paid, and in a manner defending ourselves, rather than 
to coniine ourselves to our own possessions and our own lesources 

It was explained soon afterwards to the Court of Direc- 
tors that there was no apprclicnsion that the Vizier would 
object to tlie charges which it had been proposed that he 
should bear, and, it was added 

^ hope you will approve the vigour which we ha\'e obscn'cd on 
this oc^sion. We are son}' to say that although we have been com- 
pelled by indispensable measures to become parlies in these political 
contots, uc scarce see a possible advantage which can compensate 
the hazard and expense which you must incur by them. The sum 
stipu ate by the Vizier, for the monthly payments of the extra charges 
ot llic brigade, although much exceeding what ^Yas formerly allowed 

’ I'lfth Report, App. No. i8; Forrest’s Selections, \ol. i. p. 34. 

’ Fifth Report, App, No. ij-. 
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for the like service, is both inadequate to its importance, and their pay 
still continues a drain on your owoi provinces. Added to these 
considerations, the stipulated pa)niicnts, scanty as they are, have been 
so tardily made, that we have been always compelled to make re- 
mittances for them, and have been bubjcclcd to other obvious incon- 
veniences on this account It is therefore to pul an end to tins 
practice, and to establish a rule of punctuality in the future payments 
to be made for the assistance afibrded by our army, that we have been 
thus peremptory 

Sliuja-ud-daula made no objection to the conditions 
proposed to him, and Sir Robert Barker, with a brigade 
consisting of two battalions of European Infantry, six 
battalions of sepoys, and a company of Artillery, marched 
to join the Vizier’s army. Shuja-iid-daula wrote to assure 
Hafiz. Rahmat that he and the Eng 1 ish'*would soon arrive 
to assist the Rohillas against the Marathas, in fulfilment of 
the treaty of the preceding year, and invited him to be 
ready to co-operate actively in the common cause. The 
combined forces advanced rapidly through Oudh, and 
early in March 1773, they entered Rohiikhand, and moved 
towards Ramghat, where the main body of the Marathas, 
which had not advanced far beyond the Ganges, was still 
encamped. 

The attitude of Hafiz Rahmat and the Rohillas remained 
in the highest degree doubtful, and it is clear that they 
were strongly inclined to follow the advice of Zabita Khan 
and abandon the alliance with the Vizier. The following 
account is given by Hamilton of their proceedings at this 
time : — 

‘ Hafiz Rahmat unwilling, however able he might be, to take upon 
himself the entire fulfilment of the engagement which he had entered 
into with Shuja-ud-daula the preceding year, was desirous, if he could 
not altogether evade it, at all events to bear as little as possible of the 
burden ; and lie had already applied to the other chiefs, endeavour- 
ing to convince them of the necessity of their assisting him. in the 
discharge of the obligation w’liich had been agreed to by him for their 
common benefit. His remonstrances, however, were attended with no 
effect. Some declared that he had no right to bind them to such 

^ Letter to Court of Directors, March 31, 1773, MS. Records, India 
Oflice. 
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a condition, whilst the majority ridiculed the idea oE any treaty what- 
ever being held obligatory upon the contracting parties, where it 
could either be infringed rvith benefit, or brohen without danger. 
Many indeed were not without a suspicion that if Hafiz Rahmat 
should obtain their subsidies in this behalf, he would convert the 
money to his own use, and still endeavour to break his contract with 
the Vizier, so that they would remain as liable to be involved in a 
quarrel with that pouer on this account as ever; and they unanimously 
advised Hafiz Rahmat, in case he should be again pressed by the 
Vizier, on various pretences to amuse him with delusive hopes, and 
to trust to future events to extricate him, without expense, from his 
obligation. Hafiz did, in effect, adopt this last plan, which was much 
more consonant to his own ideas of political management than any 
other, and determined, in case the Maratlias should attempt a second 
irruption into Rohilkhand, to avoid soliciting the aid of his former 
protectors, an interview with whom would inevitably lead to demands 
which he was now resolved not to comply with 

According to Hamilton, Hafiz Ralimat had at one time 
thought that the Rohillas might themselves be able to de- 
fend tlie fords on the Ganges, and thus avoid the necessity 
of requiring help from the Vizier ; but when this hope had 
to be abandoned in consequence of the passage of the 
river by the Marathas at Ramghat, he resolved to enter 
into an alliance with them. ‘All these schemes were frus- 
trated by the rapid and unwished for advance of the allied 
army, and Hafiz Rahmat found himself, by his own crooked 
and temporizing policy, entangled in a labyrinth of per- 
plexity and distress V 

Little is known regarding the negotiations between’ 
Hafiz Rahmat and the Marathas, but Sir Robert Barker 
believed that an. actual treaty had been entered into, 
under which in return for an engagement on the part of 
the Marathas that they ^vould protect the Rohilla terri- 
tories, Hafiz Rahmat agreed to pay to them a sum of 
money and allow them to pass tlirough Rohilkhand into 
Oudh. ‘ It is certain/ Sir Robert Barker wrote, in a pri- 
vate letter to Hastings, ‘ that the Rohillas have engaged 
in a double agreement, promising to the Marathas by' a 
treaty written on the Koran to pay them forty-five lakhs 


Hamilton, p. 130. 


Hamilton, p. 193. 
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of rupees, and have actually advanced five lakhs in part 
payment 

The Vizier afterwards referred lo the same subject in a 
paper which he gave to Hastings : — ‘.Hafiz Rahmal Khan 
_sent the holy JCoran, which contains the religion of the 
Mussulmans, to the Marathas, as a token of his friendship. 
jHc also gave them five lakhs of nipccs, and established a 
Xrien dship and good understanding with them- The whole 
world are well acquainted that envoys of Hafiz Ralimat 
were with the Marathas, and treated with them in the 
above manner 

The fact of his negotiations was indeed so notorious 
that Hafiz Rahmat himself did not deny it, although he 
excused himself on the plea that he acted under com- 
pulsion. 

‘The Marathas requested,* he s-aid in a letter to Hastings, ‘with 
many inducements that I would let them pass liirough my territo- 
ries, assuring me that they would commit no depredation or ravages 
on the ryots, and they would pass through will) expedition lo the 
Soubah of Oudh, or withersoever they thought proper; they also 
agreed to remit to me a large sum on account of the stipulation, and 
to do whatever was agreeable and would give satisfaction to the 
Rohilla Sirdar s V 

The position of affairs was described by Sir Robert 
Bnrtfejv on tJ]c 6th Mnrclj, in a Jeffw io the Bengal 
Government. The Marathas, he said, remained inactive 
at Ramghat ; they had sent Zabita Khan lo Hafiz Rahmat 
with hopes of persuading him to join them ; they were 
threatening the Afghan chief of Farukhabad ; they had 
sent an envoy informing the Vizier of their intention of 
taking possession of Kora and Allahabad, and desiring 
him to remove any troops that he might have in -those 

^Letter dated Jfay la, “ App. to Fifth Report, No. iq; 

British MtJseum MSS. 29,1339. Jn Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 61. 
an official letter, written on the same ® App. to Fifth Report, No. ig ; 
day, Sir R. Barker said that the sum Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 60. 
to be paid by the Roiullas was thirty- The letter of Hafiz Rahmat, and 
five lakhs, In tlie private letter above the Vizier’s narrative, written in 
quoted he says that this was a mistake, reply, are given vi extenso in Ap- 
and that the sum was forty-five lakhs. pendoi. C. 
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districts. A few days later, on the lotli March, Sir 
Robert Barker, in a private letter to Hastings, wrote as 
follows : — 

‘The Marathas are at Ramghat, where they are threatening Hafiz 
Rahmat with fire and sword if he does not immediately join them 
with money and troops. Zabita IQian has been deputed to Bareilly 
to induce Hafiz to cross the river; in consequence of this, Hafiz lias 
actually marched to Aonla, the place of rendezvous for the Rohilla 
forces, yet it is supposed he is only making these appearances to 
assuie the Marathas, and means not to declare either for them or the 
Vizier, but play tlie same game over again as he did last year, that is, 
treat witli both parties and adhere to neither. Affairs are in a state 
of very gieat suspense. The Maratlias, from the motions wc have 
made, will not venture to cross the river, Hafiz will continue his double 
dealings, and here wc shall remain at a very heavy expense watching 
each other’s motions until the rains set in h’ 

In this last remark Sir Robert Barker was referring 
to the instructions by which he was prohibited from 
crossing the Ganges to attack tlie Marathas, and which, in 
his opinion, prevented him from inflicting on the enemy 
a defeat that would have been fatal to all their chances 
of success. He added, in the same letter, that he 
was satisfied that but for the presence of his troops ‘ the 
Marathas would undoubtedly have crossed the Ganges, 
joined the Rohillas, and ravaged the Vizier’s dominions k' 

As the Vizier and the Englisli advanced, no communi- 
cations were received from Hafiz Rahmat. On the :4th 
March the English troops were about thirty-five miles 
from Ramghat, while the Rohillas were marching towards 
the Ganges, with the apparent intention of joining the 
Marathas before the Vizier and the English arrived. On 
the 16th March Sir Robert Barker believed that this 
intention would be carried out, and in a private letter to 
Hastings he wrote that the Vizier, enraged at the perfidy 

’ Rnt. MSS. See the step he has taken were already 

a]=o Letter to Court of Directors, apparent, as it had prevented the 
March 31, 1773, Fifth Keporl, App. Marathas crossing the river, forming 
No. 18, par. 6: — ‘In the General’s a junction with the Rohillns, and 
subsequent advices he gites us in- laying waste the Vizier’s country.’ 
formation that the good effects of 
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of the Rohillas, had revolted to the opinion that they 
ought to be expelled fiom Rohilkhand and the country 
be united to his own dominions. The Vizici dcsiicd 
him to inform Hastings that if the English would enable 
him to execute this piojcct, he would pay to the Com- 
pany fifty lakhs of lupccs; that he would give his 
assistance in making o\cr to the Empcioi the distiicls ^ 
of the Dodb, then in possession of the Marathas; that he 
would induce tlic Empcioi to icsign his claim to the tribute 
paid from the icvcnucs of Bengal, Behai, and Oiissa, and 
acknowledge those provinces to be the propeity of the 
Company ; and that if the distiicts of Kora and Allahabad 
were transferred to him, he would give to the English in 
exchange all lus own ten iloiy lying to the south of the 
Ganges, excepting Bcnaics. 

‘ These, sir’ [Sir Robert Barker wrote], ‘are pjopos.ils of the hijjhcst 
importance, but a matter which I could not introduce in a public 
letter. I shall, however, address to you a public letter which you may 
eithei produce before the Board or not, and His Il\collcncy will also 
t\nle, since the opportunity is criijcal and shoit, the season far ad- 
vanced, and the return of letters tedious. The Nabob wishes also 
that m ease any of these proposals take place, since they in some 
mcasuic occasion a ro^olutlon, to h.'ire the ralificauon pcifonned in 
your presence at Bcnaics, winch may be done in the rams w'hen the 
operations of the campaign aic o\cr. Escusc my writing in a hurry 
and the roughness of the sketch, since it is only the outline of a plan 
that will admit of much contemplation k’ 

This was the first serious suggestion by the Vizier of v 
the annexation of Rohilkhand to his own teiiitories. 
Hastings sent no immediate answer to Sir Robeit Barkci’s 
lettei, which 1 cached him about the 1st April. Piob- 
ably he did not think it desirable to discuss the proposal 
until further information had been received, but on the 
3rd Apiil he refcired to the subject in a private letter 
to Sir George Colcbrookc in England ‘The Viziei,’ he 
wrote, ‘has fixed his ambition on the Rohilla country 
which adjoins his, and is included by the Ganges and the 

‘ Prmte letter from Sir R Barker, 16 March, i?73, British Museum MSS. 
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mountains of Tartary, and has made tempting offers for 
our assistance in conquering it for him. It would be a 
complete addition to his dominions, and the hostile part 
] whichjhe Rohillas have taken against him would justify 
the measure. It is but newly suggested, and I can say 
no more upon the expediency or probability^ of its taking 
place 

On the 20th Marcii the English troops were close to 
Ramghat. The main body of the Marathas was on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges, but a considerable force had 
suddenly crossed the river and marched towards the camp 
of Hafiz Rahmat, which was only a few miles distant. He, 
Sir Robert Barker wrote, ‘ had been carrying on the same 
double dealings as heretofore practised by that treacherous 
sect/ and the Marathas, in the hope of forcing him to come 
to an immediate decision, resolved to surprise him, if 
possible, by a sudden attack. To carry out their project 
it was first necessary to make themselves masters of a 
small fort occupied by the RohilJas. This was attacked 
by the IMarathas, and the Rohillas, having expended 
their ammunition, surrendered. By this time, however, 
the English troops were so near that the Marathas did 
not venture to continue their expedition, and they re- 
treated rapidly to the Ganges. The Maratha forces 
were now posted on both sides of the river, which was 
easily fordable. Sir Robert Barker hoped to bring on 
an engagement, but the Marathas contented themselves 
with cannonading the English camp from the high ground 
on the opposite bank of the Ganges, and Sir Robert 
Barker, not being allowed to cross the river, could find no 
opportunity of attacking them. 

It now became dear that the Marathas had no incli- 
nation of risking an encounter with the English, and on the 
2 ist March Hafiz Rahmat, seeing that further hesitation 
w’as impossible, declared to the Vizier that he was ready 
to carry out his former engagements. It was then deter- 

* British Maseom MSS, 29,127. This ietter is printed in Gleig’s ‘ tVairen 
Hastings,’ toI. i. p. 310. 
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mined to make an immediate attack on the Maralhas with 
the whole of the allied foices. The Vizier and the llohillas 
wcic to operate on the left bank of the Ganges, tvhile Sir 
Robert Barker, who had resolved to disregard the orders 
that he had received, was to cross the river and attack 
the enemy on the other side. The English at once pro- 
ceeded to carry out their part of the plan, and on the 
aznd March they ciosscd the Ganges without opposition, 
and, as the depth of water nowhere e.\;ccedod three and a 
half feet, without difficulty. The Marathas immediately 
broke up their encampment, retreated rapidly, and did not 
halt until they had put a distance of inoi c than Iwcnt)' miles 
between themselves and the English. Their forces con- 
sisting almost entirely of cavalry, and ours of infantr)', no 
pursuit was possible, and on the 23rd March Sir Robeil 
Barker rccrosscd the river into Rohilkhand. The combined 
movement that was to have been made by the Vizier and 
the Rohillas liad not taken place, for the Vizier continued 
to be suspicious of treachery on the part of Hafiz Rahmat, 
and he did not venture to attack the Maiathas while ho 
believed that at any moment the Rohillas might go over 
to the enemje 

On the return of Sir Roboit Barker, the Vizier and 
Hadj. Rahmat ’Kcwt to his camp, awd a eorfetowee vias 
held, at which the English General did eveiything in 
his power to bring about a satisfactory agreement. 
Hafiz Rahmat promised to lose no time in paying the 
instalments due under the treaty of the preceding year, 
and the Vizier, who, in Sir Robert Barker’s words, was 
‘a good deal assuaged by the coming in of Hafiz,’ 
agreed to renew the alliance on the former conditions. 
He at the same time told Sir Robert Barker that when 
he had received the stipulated payment of forty lakhs of 
rupees, he would pay one half of the amount to the 
Company. This promise seems to have been made without 
any demand on the part of 1he F.ngli.sh. hut the Vizier 
probably anticipated that some such question would be 
raised, because it was well known that the payments made 
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by him towards the expenses of tlie English troops had fallen 
far short of the actual charge. He was doubtless at the 
same time anxious to produce^ by this show of liberality, 
a favourable impression on the English authorities when 
they had to consider the proposals which he intended im- 
mediately to make, to meet the case of a failure on the part 
of the Rohillas to carry out their engagements. This was 
a contingency which, after all that had occurred, could not 
be left out of consideration. 

On the a4th March Sir Robert Barker referred to this 
subject for the first time in his official correspondence. ‘ In 
default,’ he wrote, ‘ of the fulfilling of this agreement by the 
Rohillas, His Excellency agrees to pay the sum of fifty 
lakhs of rupees to the Company, for their aid in putting 
him in possession of the Rohilla districts; commonly known 
as the territories of Hafiz Rahmat^’ On the same clay 
the Vizier himself wrote to Hastings : — 

‘ I have promised the General that whenever we shall drive the 
Marathas out of the Rohilla coiintrj', and Hafiz Rahmat Khan_shalL 
fulfil his agreement by the payment of forty lakhs of rupees, I will give 
half that sum to the English Sirdars. Sh^ld the Koltilla Sirdars bo 
guilty of a breach of their agreement, and the English gentlemen will 
thoroughly exterminate them and settle me in their country, I will 
in tliat case pay them fifty lakhs of rupees in ready money, and besides 
exempt them from paying any tribute to the King out of the Bengal 
revenues V 

An answer was sent to Sir Robert Barker’s letter by the 
Bengal Government on the 15th April. He was censured 
for having disobeyed the orders under which he had been 
forbidden to cross the Ganges, and was again told that 
the main object of his operations was the defence of the 
Vizier’s dominions, which were exposed to the danger 
of invasion if the Marathas were allowed to occupy 
Rohilkhand ; the measures talcen by him for the protec- 
tion of Rohilkhand, and tlie Vizier’s proposal to pay to 
^ 1 the Company one-half of the sum due to him by the 
I Rohillas were approved, but the Government declined to 


' Fifth Report, App, No. 18. 


Fifth Report, App. No. 31 . 
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commit itself to any opinion in regard to the course to be 
J followed in the event of Hafiz Rahmat refusing to cany 
out his engagements. It was admitted that the plan 
suggested by the Vizier would be highly advantageous to 
him, by extending his dominions, making them moic 
easily defensible against the Maialhas, and ficcing him 
fiom tioublosomc nciglibonrs, but even, it was said, if we 
should become justified by the treachery of the Rohillas , 
in assisting the Vizier to cairy such a plan into effect, f we 
can never consent to engage in it without such pievi'ousj 
conditions as shall secure to the Company aw equivalent^ 
for so important a sendee icndcrcd to our all3^) And Iicrc‘ 
we cannot avoid expressing our regret that in the whole 
course of our alliance and operations with the Vizier, 
this necessary and equitable precaution has never yet been 
sufficiently attended to, but every mcasuic we have 
adopted in conjunction with him appeals to have been 
calculated for his paiticular advantage.’ | In the ease thcic- 
forc of the Rohillas fading to observe the conditions of 
the tieaty, Sir Robert Barket was forbidden to undcitakc 
any hostile operations against them without further instruc- 
tions k 

A leply was sent by Hastings to the Vi/iers letter on 
the 22nd April. It led to impoUant consequences, but it 
will be convenient to refer to it separately, instead of in- 
teriupting the narrative of the events in piogicss in Rohil- 
khand. 

At the interview between Sii Robert Barker, the Vi/ier, 
and Hafiz Rahmat, it was agreed that an immediate 

' Fifth Report, App No 18. In consideration, and, I shall be glad 
a private letter to Sir Robert Barker, if it cm be c.'irncd into execution 
dated Apnl 20, Hastings referred to on grounds of public juslict, atid on 
the Virier’s proposal He said that conditions which a\ill mate the Com- 
according to the latest information pany amends .and satisfj them for the 
which he had recened, an arrange- employment of Uieir army at so great 
ment had been entered into between aibslancc from their own possessions 
Hafiz Rahmat and .the Virier, .and The present time is not, I conccnc, 
that 'this seemed to overset the necessary for the execution of such 
principle on which the plan avas an enterprise ’ British Museum MSS. 
grounded Nevertheless it is worth 29,117. 
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advance should be made by tbetr combined forces against 
the Marathas who had still a large force on the banks of 
the Ganges. They were in possession of Sambhal and other 
places near the river, and they had constructed a bridge of 
boats at PiJth, in the Moradabad district. Hoping to seize 
tile families of Hafiz Rahmat and other chiefs, the Mara- 
thas resolved to make a sudden raid upon Bisauli, a place 
about thirty miles distant from their camp. Sir Robert 
Barker hearing of this intention, marched hastily to intercept 
them ; they abandoned their design, levying a contribution 
from the town of Moradabad as they passed. They were 
, rapidly followed by the English, and on the 28th March the 
, whole of the Maratha forces precipitately retreated across 
the Ganges, destroying the bridge, and leaving behind them 
much of their baggage. Rohilkhand was now entirely 
freed from the invaders, and Sir Robert Barker reported 
to Hastings his belief that there was no probability 
of their return. This anticipation was fulfilled more com- 
pletely than the English General anticipated, for neither 
in that nor in any future year did the Marathas renew 
their attacks on Rohilkhand 

During the following montii the Marathas made, from 
time to time, threatening movements as if they again 
proposed to cross the Ganges. They still declared their 
intention of taking possession of Kora and Allahabad, 
and forced Najf Khan to write to Sir Robert Barker, 
summoning the English, in the name of the Emperor, to 
surrender those provinces, and informing him that peace 
depended on obedience to these orders. Sir Robert 
Barker’s reply was very plain-spoken : — 

‘The intentions and sentiments of ttc Marathas/ he wrote, ‘are 
clearly comprehended. Yon will now openly declare to the Maratha 
chiefs that the English Sirdars formerly made a present of these 
provinces to the King for his e^qienses only, and consequently will 
not on any account whatever give up their pretensions to them. It 
is therefore necessary that the Maratha Sirdars, if they are desirous 

‘ British Mnseum MSS., Private and Fifth Report, App. Nos. 18 and 
letter from Sir R. Barker to Hastings ; 3j. 
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of peaccj desist from llicir demands for Kora and Karra, and also 
leave tlic regulation of the empiic to the King and to the Vizier, being 
a matter ^Yith which the Mmatha Sndars havc uo kind of concern and 
that they themselves ictum to the Deewn. 1 he E nglish Sirdar s arc 
not desirous of molesting any without cause, but if this sliouia not be 
agreeable to the Maralha Sitdars, with the assistance of the Almighty 
it is certain that they shall not carry back with them that pouer, 
wealth, honour, or the name which they have acquired*.’ 

This letter, Sir Robert Barker afterwards heard, ‘had 
astonished the Maratha Sirdars a good deal.’ 

After the retreat of the Maiatlias, Hafiz Rahmal remained 
in tbc neighbourhood of Tuth, guarding the fords across the 
Ganges, and acting under the advice of Sir Robert Barker, 
the Vizier did not press Uic Rohillas for the payment of 
their debt. It was feared that any such immediate demand 
might have the effect of making them again think of 
joining the Marathas. Sir Robert Barlccr was extremely 
angry that he was still forbidden to cross the Ganges, and 
attack the Marathas in the rear. The time, liowcvcr, at 
which such an operation might have been desirable from 
a militaiy point of view, soon, in Sir Robert Barker’s 
own opinion, passed away, for towards the end of April 
the Ganges had become unfovdablc owing to the melting 
of the snow in the mountains. The same cause put an 
end to all immediate danger of the return of the Marathas. 
They withdrew from tbc right bank of the river, and 
marched towards the Jumna. In May internal revolutions 
and contests of the Maratha chiefs in the Deccan led to 
the recall of their armies from Northern India, and they 
went home, leaving small garrisons at Etawa, and at some 
other places in the Doab. Tliese dissensions were fortu- 
nate for the English and for the Vizier. The Maratha 
power which had boasted a revenue of;£’io,ooo,ooo sterling, 
and an army of which the cavalry alone exceeded 100,000 
men, was divided among contending chiefs. 

On the final departure of the Marathas the Vizier, whose 
expenses had been great, began to demand payment of 
the sums due by the R ghil las, Sir Robert Barker urged 
^ Britisb MtBcumMSS. 29,134. 
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upon Hafiz Rahmat the necessity of fulfilling his en- 
gagements, seeing that the conditions of the treaty had 
been, with the help of the English, carried out by the 
Vizier. Not only had the Marathas been expelled from 
Rohilkhand, but, excepting to a small extent near the 
Ganges, the country had been protected from devastation. 
Hafiz Rahmat admitted the liability, but nothing could be 
got from him except general professions and excuses for 
delay. Sir Robert Barker believed that the Rohillas 
had satisfied themselves that the Vizier and the English 
considered the maintenance of tlieir power necessary to 
the security of Oudh, and that it was improbable that 
hostile measures would be taken against them. In his 
opinion there was only one means by which they could 
be induced to carry out their engagements: — it was to 
inform them that in the event of their failure to dis- 
charge their obligations to the Vizier, the English would 
assist him in expelling them from Rohilkhand. But the 
orders that he had received made this impossible. They 
‘deprived him,’ he wrote, ‘of the only means of enforcing 
payment, namely, that of frightening the Rohillas to per- 
formance of their treaty; it is well known that neither 
promises nor oaths have been able to bind this treacherous 
sect of people to their engagements ; their own interests 
or their own fears are the only springs by which they can 
be moved k’ 

On the 3 2th May, as there was no reason for remain- 
ing longer in Rohilkhand, the Viziers’ army began its 
march towards Oudh. On the following day Sir Robert 
Barlcer reported that ‘ Hafiz Ralimat declines answering 
the payment of the treaty until he can consult the other 
Rohiila Sirdars who are to bear a proportion of it, but it 
appeals more to delay time, that he may discover how the 
affairs of this quarter arc likely to turn out. . . I beg leave 
to send you the copy of the Rohiila treaty, by which you 
will perceive how literally it has been executed and per- 

^ Letter from Sir R. BnrLer, Maj 6, 17-3, Fifth Report, App. No. iS. 
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formed, notwithstanding the evasion of their chiefs^.’ A 
week later Sir Robert Barker wrote again that al! attempts 
to obtain a satisfactory reply from Ilafi/. Rnhmal having 
failed, the Vizier had started for Lucknow, and tliat lie was 
following with the English brigade. 


^ Fifth Keport, 
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A.D. 1773. THE CONFERENCE AT BENARES EET^VEEN 
HASTINGS AND THE VIZIER. — THE TREATY OF 
BENARES. 

Views of Hastings regarding protection of Ondh against the Marathas.^ 
His letter to the Vizier proposing conference. — Fdlnre of Hafiz ILahmat to 
cany oat his engagements. — Hastings goes to Benares. — Urgent qncstions to 
be settled. — Instructions from the ConncQ. — ^Payment for troops employed in 
the Vizier’s sersice. — Cession of Kora and Allahabad to the Vizier. — Treaty 
with the Vizier.— Letter from the Emperor.— Reply of Hastings.— The charge 
• against Hastings of despoiling the Emperor. — Mill on the treaty with the 
Vizier.— Reasons girea by Hastings.— The propriety of his action.— Macaulay’s 
desoiptioD. 

glK. Robert Barker, during the two campaigns in 
Rohilkhand, had steadily adhered to the policy of 
maintaining, if it were possible, the power of the Rohillas, 
and Hastings had supported his efforts in that direction. 
But Hastings never doubted that the only effectual means 
by which complete security against the Marathas could be 
obtained for Oudh and for the British provinces, was by 
giving to the dominions of the Vizier their natural boun- 
daries, and including within one ring-fence the whole of 
Rohilkliand and Oudh. It has been shown that he held 
this opinion before he became Grovernor, and everything 
that had since happened had tended to confirm it. He 
thoroughly understood the position of the Rohilias ; he 
knew how the power of these foreign soldiers had been, 
not many years before, established in Rohilkhand, and 
hon it had been maintained, and that, apart from questions 
of political expediency, it deserved no consideration. He 
knew also that the notorious perfidy of the Rohillas made 
it dangerous to allow any important interests to depend 
upon them. When he received the Vizier^s letter, to which 
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reference was mndc in U.e ln<it chnpRr, it Ind .-iready beevne 
probable that the Mi.lhswonW Wl Ir, e^nyoul thc c»n< 
bona of the treaty, n.rd hr that esc rt rra^ ceria.n tb.t the 
question of the ticccssily of annc'ctiiR KohilKharrd U> l.ie 
Vizier's dominions would have to be sctkmsiy considfrul 
Hastings was not prcparctl.liowcver, to (iisciiss this 
unlil aU doubl regarding ibc action \tUith ihe 
intcndcd to Ubc had been removed. The qne lion'? co’v 
nectcdwith the provineci. of Koi.a .ind AUniMbad, nhirh 
had been given by Ibc Emperor to the M.uatha*' VrCtc 
more immediately pre^^sing, and there were other rnaUir 
regarding which Hastings had long been anslous. 

The letter wnUen by him in the p.eceding )eir lo Sir 
George Colcbrooke, which has already been fitmtcd *, ‘hon 
how strongly he held the opinion tint the terms of tin* 
alliance with Shnja-ud-danla had been extrerndy oneroii*' 
to the English, and imolvcd ftnincMl burdens uliicb U 
was neither expedient nor just that tlrey s-hontd iKar. 
No opportunity could be more favourabV than tlic fire- 
sent for rc-openmg this quesUon^and on tlic 22nd April, 
1773, the following letter was sent by llti'^lingA \o the 
Viriei — 


‘ I hasc rcceiscd >our Excellency’s teller, tncijUomng rhi: inninilsT 
of your opmlions against ihc Marathas, >our promi*;c tf) ihc l>cnrT x\ 
that “ ^\hcnc^cr the Maralhas dnll be driven oiU of tbc Euhilh t riu'dry 
and E ariz Habinit Kjnn shall fulfil tus agrccmcnlu by die pp?nt tu of 
ihe jortylahhs of runcc s. you viT! give inlf that sum to die Co.nji iiij, 
and that should the Rohilla chiefs be guilty of «*i breath of ilieir .i,'r(.c. 
ment, i\e will thorouglrly cviennimlc tlicm and sctili your bxctlkney 
in the country; you will in that cisc pay them fifty laths of rupevs, 
ready money, and exempt the Company fiom the King’s tribute” 
Upon the same subject the General has .ilso written to me scry fully. 
Every circumstance you Imcw mien to me I consuler .vr. ,v pmuf of 
the cordial attachment which subsists between us, and of the coniidcnre 
and reliance which y ou place m ihcfncndship of the English Company, 
but the points which you have proposed require much consider ilion, 
and the previous ratification of a formal agreement before I can consent 
to them, otherwise 1 nny incur the displcasuie of my employers It 
IS true that 1 have long thought the junction of the Rohilla country 
with yours, cither by a sutc and permancifit obligation of friendship, oi 

' Seep 61 
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by rcducin" them to obedience if they should render such an attempt 
justifiable by any act of enmity or treacherj’, would be an ad\isable 
point for >ou to attain, because by that means the defensive line of ) our 
dominions m ould be completed by mduding ithm it all tlic land lying 
on that side the river Ganges, and you uill be m no danger from an 
attack on that quarter, •whenever the Marathas shall commit disturb- 
ances m another But it appears to me that this is an object not to be 
attained by an occasional visit of that country , and its distance fiom 
the province of Bengal will not admit of the continuance of the English 
forces longer than the period which remains of the dry weather You 
will please to remember they were sent for your assistance, and to 
defend the province of Kora against the MarathaS ; thus far only I am 
authorised bj the commands of my superiors to employ them beyond 
the limits of their own possessions, and even this is the cause of a 
heavy loss and iisk to their alfairs, especially m the c\penscs of their 
troops and stores, and m the absence of so great a part of their force, 
which was originally destined foi the sole defence of the countries 
dependant on Bengal You have frequently repeated in your letters 
the remark, that to wait till the enemy ivas at your door, and then to 
wntc for the assistance of our forces would answer no good puiposc, 
but that eiery yeai the same cause would require their return to the 
same sen ice, and pass without effecting any purpose to real advantage 
My friend, all this is true, but it proceeds from the want of proper 
inCiisures haiing been taken, and from the imperfect footing on which 
affairs between us have been established The concern which the 
Company take m your safety, and the duties of friendship w Inch their 
commands and our own mdmations equally enjom us to obseric in- 
Molably to their allies, and especially to one so closely united to them 
by an approved attachment, would not suffer us to withhold our aid 
when >our affairs required it , but it has always been with reluctance 
that we have suflered the array to pass the frontiers of our own country, 
because the loss and incomenicnce attending it was certain, and 
although, joined with your forces, there is no cause to fear the most 
powerful efforts of our enemies, >ct the cienls of war arc at the dis- 
posal of the Almighty, and the only fruits which the most splendid 
successes can afford us, arc the reputation of haiing mamtamed the 
faith of our alliance m opposition to every inccntue of self-interest 
and self defence , thus circumstanced, we are precluded from deriving 
any benefit from your support, and ours can only afford you a relief 
from present danger without any provision for future sccuntj Tor 
these reasons I have often wished for a personal interview with you, 
for the purpose of removing diihcultics and of perpetuating the alliance 
with jour E\ce!lenc> on terms more suilahic to our mutual interests 
Your Excellency huh also repcatedlj expressed the same inclination 
I therefore write, that if jour affairs will at this season admit of your 
giving me a meeting, I will hasten to obtain it as soon as 1 am able 
after the receipt of jour letter in reply to this , if otherwise, I must 
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wait for It at ‘iomc more dislint period, as the affairs of this Go\em“ 
merit will indispensably rcqmic my presence at tins place after three 
or four months, and it is nncertam when I shall ag un In\ c an interval 
of leisure for such a journey In the meantime as your Excellency 
and the General arc at a great distance from the proimccof Kora, 
and the affairs of that province require the presence of a person on 
behalf of the Company , to regulate and take eh irge of it until it shall 
be determined m what manner it shiU after be disposed of, I hate 
judged It advisable to depute Tvir James Lavvrell, a gentleman of the 
Council of Cilcutta, on this seivicc, and he will set out accordingly m 
a few days , which I hope you will approve’ ’ 

All attempts to induce Hafi? Rahmal to caiiy out his 
engagements having failed, the Vi7ici, aftci his return 
to Oudh in May 1773, lephcd to the letter which he 
had received fiom Hastings, and c\piessed in stiong 
teims his anMCty that the proposed interview should take 
place as soon as possible^ Towaids tlie end of June the 
neccssaiy airangcmcnts were made, in July Hastings left 
Calcutta, and on the ipth August he met the Vi<sier at 
Benares He was accompanied by Vansittait and Lambert, 
two members of the Council , Sii Robert Barker, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was also at Bcnaics dunng the confciencc 

It u as now certain tint the Rohillas had no intention of 
caiiying out the conditions of the treaty Bcfoie, however, 
describing the negotiations that took place in rcgaid to 


’ rifthttcport, App No 21 
® ' Hifiz Rahmat, [saving for some 
time acted a \ ery double part at Hst 
joined the army and continued his 
promises of fulfilling the treaty but 
protracted the Unve until the Mam 
thas 1 ad retired and the troops were 
m consequence recalled Being then 
relieved from the ajiprcbension of 
present danger, lie declined paying 
up tile stipulated sum on pretexts 
of inability and that it was necessary 
first to consult the otlier Kohilla 
chiefs iiic Vizier, hiobly exasper 
ated at this conduct of the Rohjll^, 
proposed immediately to compel him 
into a compliance witli his engage 
ments by marching into his country, 


or in case of bis refusal, to reduce it 
and unite it to his own Tor this 
purpose he applied to your Adminis 
triiion for their aul and concurrence 
While these important matters 
were under consideration, the Viaet 
frequently expressed an earnest desire 
of a personal mtenicw with our 
President and this measure njipeani g 
the most effectual means of bnnging 
tlicm toaconclu'ion nndofsticngtl en 
mg that friendship in which the Com 
pany art united with the Vizier, we 
Tccommendcd it to the Council and 
it was earned into execution Letter 
from Select Committee to Court of 
Directois, October ii, 1774 India 
Office Records 
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Rohlikhand, it will be convenient to refer to tbe questions 
relating to the provinces of Kora and Allahabad, and to 
the settlement of the terms on which military assistance 
would in future be given to the Vizier 

Nearly one third of the whole military expenditure in 
Bengal was at this time incurred for troops maintained for 
the purpose of strengthening the Vizier rather than for 
service m our own piovmces The Vizier had agreed to 
pay on this account 1 15000 rupees a month, but it was an 
admitted fact and a cause of constant compJamt, that this 
sum was altogcthei insufficient to meet the actual charges 
In March 1773, Bengal Government wiote to the Court 
of Directors that 

‘ The sum stipulated by the Vizier for the monthly payment of the 
extra charges of the brigade, although much exceeding what was 
formerly allowed for the like service, is both inadequate to its import 
ance, and their pay still continues a dram to your own provinces 
Added to these considerations the stipulated payments, scanty as they 
are, have been so tardily made, that we have been always compelled 
to make remittances for them, and we have been subjected to other 
obtious inconveniences on this account’ 

In a subsequent letter the Government wrote to the 
same effect — 

‘ The alarm of an invasion of the Maratlias had for three successive 
seasons occasioned the mnrch of one of the brigades, at the requisition 
and for the assistance of the Vizier, but the sum stipulated as an mdem 
nification for this extraordinary expense, being not only greatly m 
adequate to the actual amount, but often irregularly paid, the Company 
was subjected to a heavy charge, their military strength greatly weak 
ened, and the wealth of the country was exported in the pay of the 
troops Under such circumstances, the friendship of Shuja-ud dowla 
grew to be a burden to the Company, and it was evident that an union 
subsisting on terms so unequal could neither be cordial nor lasting 
It became therefore necessary to provide some remedy for this defect 
in our alliance * ' 

There can be no doubt tliat all this was true It was 
politically important to the English that the power of 
the Vizier should be supported, but to him their support 


^ Letter to Court of Directors, October il, 1774 India OH cc Records 
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was more important still, and it was not reasonable that 
serious burdens should be placed on our own people for a 
purpose from which he derived the chief benefit. Referring 
to this subject, and to his visit to Benares, Hastings wrote 
aftenvards to the Court of Directors, ‘ The Board judged 
with me that it might afford a fair occasion to urge the 
improvement of our alliance, by obtaining the Vizier s con- 
sent to a more equitable compensation for the expense 
attending the aid which he occasionally received from our 
forces.’ He was the more anxious to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory arrangement because the Company was at this time, 
both in India and in England, in a condition not far re- 
moved from bankruptcy. When he left Calcutta there 
were less than fifty thousand rupees in the treasury, a / 
debt of a million and a half sterling bad been incurred, 
the Government had vainly attempted to borrow more, 
and the Directors at home were urgent in their demands 
for lemittances. 

Before starting for Benares, Hastings had received from 
the Council full authority to enter into any arrange- 
ments which he thought desirable, and written instruc- 
tions, no doubt drafted by himself, were given to him, 
describing in general terms the objects of his mission. It 
was said that the treaties subsisting between the Company 
and the Vizier had been ‘ settled upon an unequal footing. 
We are called on eveiy occasion to his assistance, without 
any immediate advantage to our employers, or even any 
regular or adequate adjustment of the stipulation in the 
treaty for the payment of our expenses. ... It is therefore 
advisable to effect an alliance with him on grounds of re- 
ciprocal advantage and support.’ It was thought reason- 
able that when our troops were employed, as had often 
been the case, for the benefit of the Vizier beyond the 
limits of our territories, the whole expenses should be 
borne by him, but this, it was added, ‘ can only be effected 
by your address and judicious management, as the engage- 
ments now subsisting between us, from which we mean not 
to depart, do not entitle us to claim it as a right’ The 
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manner in which the questions relating to Kora and Alla- 
habad were to be settled was left to Hastings to decide. 
If the Emperor should desire to renew his former con- 
nection with the Company, these provinces might be restored 
to him on condition of his renouncing all claim to the 
future payment of tribute from Bengal ; in this case it was 
suggested that he might entrust the administration of his 
affairs to the Vizier, and Jive at Allahabad or elsewhere 
within the Vizier’s territories, *in a state more suited to 
the moderate compass of his genius, and the reduced in- 
fluence of his family.’ If, however, no such arrangement 
could be made with the Emperor, it would be held that 
Kora and Allahabad had reverted to the Company as the 
original proprietors. As it would be unwise to retain in 
our own hands the administration of provinces entirely 
separated from the rest of our territories, the best course, if 
the Vizier were willing to agree to it, would be to make 
over Kora and Allahabad to him, receiving in exchange 
the districts of Chunar and Ghazipur situated on our exist- 
ing frontier. ‘A free intercourse of commerce’ betweeft 
the Company’s and the Vizier’s dominions ought, it was 
said, to be provided for, and reference \vas made to some 
other matters of minor importance. With regard to 
Rohilkhand, the instructions were as follows : — ‘ We have 
found it necessary this season, for the more effectual pro- 
tection of the Vizier’s dominions, to extend our operations 
to the country of the Rohillas, on the north of the Ganges. 
We approve of your concerting with the Vizier any plan 
which may be necessary for his future security on that 
side, consistently with the spirit of the Company’s 
orders^.’ 

When Hastings reached Benares he at once commenced 
his negociations with the Vizier. They were conducted 
by Hastings personally ; his knowledge of the native 
language was so good that the assistance of an inter- 
preter was not wanted, and no one was present at the 


* Instructions to the Governor, June 23, 1773, Fifth Report, App. No. 13. 
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confcienccs except Hastings, the Vizier and his Ministei ; 
consequently cveiything that is known rcgaidmg them is 
deiivcd fiom the accounts given by Hastings himself^. 

Sir Robert Barker was asked to supply an estimate of 
the actual cost of a brigade of ti oops when employed in 
the scivice of the Vizici beyond our own frontiers. lie 
estimated it at 210,000 lupccs a month, and the Vizier 
agiccd to the pioposal that the chaigc should be fixed 
at this amount, instead of 115,000 rupees which he had 
hithcito been paying. 

As theic was little doubt that the brigade would usually 
be quartered in the Vizier’s tcnitoiics, it was considered 
that the piactical result of this agreement would be that 
the Company would be relieved from the charge of its 
maintenance. As a fact, however, even this increased sum 
pioved insuflicicnt to covei the actual expenses incurred 

When these conditions had been accepted by the Vizier, 
Hastings was leacly to discuss other questions 

It has been 1 elated that, in Fcbiuary 1773, Icmpoiary 
ai rangements had been made for the chai gc of the provinces 
of Koia and Allahabad, and, towards the end of April, 
a mcmbci of the Council, James Lawiell, was deputed ‘to 
take possession of them on behalf of the Company, both for 
securing the Company’s rights, and as a prcparatoiy step 
to any exchange of those distiicts. or other mode of cession 
which may be resolved on;’ he was to leceive charge from 
Sir Robert Baikei, and he was invested with full powers 
of control over their administiation^. 

Although, as Hastings said, these provinces had been 
lesumcd ‘not fiom the King, whose property and right 
weie annulled by his own alienation of them, but from the 
Maiathas theii new pioprietois,’ he thought it piopcr to 

^ ‘FortvtniUly the habil which I the conclusion of our debites, but, 
had acquired of bpcal ing the Hindu I am persunded, left him much better 
Siam language, thougli impcrfecl, yet pleased iMlh wimt had passed than 
aided on the part of tlie Vincr 1^ a if it had been con\ eyed to him 
very clear and easy elocution and an throngh the doubtful channel of an 
uncommonly quick apprehaision, interpreter’ Minute by Hastings, 
greatly facilitated this mode of com October 12, 1773 
munication, and not only fonvarded - App Fifth Report, No iS 
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invite the Emperor to send an envoy to Benares, vested 
with powers to treat upon the subject. The Emperor at 
first consented, but afterwards refused to take part in the 
conference. He referred Hastings to the Vizier, to whom he 
sent no instructions except that he was to demand payment 
of the arrears of the Bengal tribute, the regular payment of 
it in future, and the restitution of Kora and Allahabad. 

The invitation to the Emperor was repeated, but no 
answer was received, and Hastings proceeded to treat with 
the Vizier. 

The suggestion that the Company should receive the 
districts of Chunar and Ghazipur in exchange for Kora and 
Allahabad proved so distasteful to the Vizier that it was 
at once dropped, and Hastings, when he returned to Cal- 
cutta, said that he had not pressed it because he had no 
wish to obtain more territory, and that he thought it much 
wiser to obtain ‘ the means of relieving the distresses of 
the Company by an acquisition of ready money, rather than 
of embarrassing them by an extension of possession.’ The 
Vizier ;vas anxious to obtain Kora and Allahabad, not only 
on account of their actual value, but in order, as he said, 

* that he might have the credit of re-possessing all the ter- 
ritory which he before enjoyed, and had inherited from his 
father.’ There was in fact, in the opinion of Hastings, no 
other way of disposing of these districts even if we received 
nothing in return. 

Subject to the stipulation to which I have already re- 
ferred, that the terms on which the Vizier had hitherto 
received military assistance from the English should be 
revised, Hastings offered to cede to him Kora and Alla- 
habad, on condition that he should pay forty-five lakhs of 
rupees in three instalments to the Company. 

After much discussion, and many attempts to induce 
Hastings to accept a smaller sum, the Vizier agreed to the 
proposal, which was undoubtedly very advantageous to 
him^. The gross annual collections of revenue from the 


There is a full .'iccount of this discussion in the Diary noticed below. 
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two provinces were estimated at nearly thirty-five lakhs of 
rupees, which, when the Emperor was in possession, had 
been reduced by grants of jagirs and other alienations to 
twentjr-eighl and a half lakhs. According to Lawrell’s 
estimate, the net annual receipts, after deducting all ciiarges 
for protection and administration, exceeded twenty-two 
lakhs of rupees. 

Before the treaty was executed, it was determined, as I 
shall presently explain, to postpone all hostile measures 
against the Rohillas, and, as this decision diminished the 
financial responsibilities of the Vizier, he agreed to pay 
fifty instead of forty-five lakhs of rupees on account of 
Kora and Allahabad. 

A treaty was finally concluded on the 7tli September, 
1773, in the following terms 

‘The Virtcr of the Empire, Asipli Jah Shuja-ul-^Iulk, the Nabob 
Su]ah-uI-Do\vla, Aboo-ul-Munsoor C.awn Bahadur, Sifdar Jung Sippah 
Sialah, on die one pariTand Warren Hastings,’ Esq?, President of the 
Coundl, Governor of Fort William, and Coramander-in-Chief of the 
forces of the English Company, in the Provinces of Bengal, Bchar, and 
Orissa, for and in the name of the English Company on the other 
part, do agice in the follov.'ing articles : — 

I'l) Whereas in the treaty concluded at Allahabad, the idtli of 
August, 1765, between the Vizier and the Company, it is expressed 
that the districts of Kora and AUahabad were given to His "Malesty 
for his expenses, and whereas His Majesty has abandoned the 
possession of the aforesaid districts, and even given a sunnud for 
Kora and Karra to the Marathas to the great prejudice of the 
interests both of the "N^izier and the English Company, and contr.ary 
to the meaning of the said treaty, and hath thereby forfeited his right 
to the said district, which has reverted to the Company from whom 
he received it, it is therefore agreed that the .aforesaid district shall be 
put into the possession of the Vizier on the following conditions ; and 
that in the same manner as the province of Oudh and the other 
dominions of the Vizier arc possessed by him, so shall he possess 
Kora and Karra and Allahabad for ever. He shall by no means 
and under no pretence be liable to any obstructions in the aforesaid 
countries from the Company and English chiefs, and exclusive of 
the money now stipulated, no mention or requisition shall by any 
means be made to him for anythii^ else on this account This 
agreement shall be observed by all the English chiefs, Gentlemen of 
the Council, and by the Company, nor shall it ever be broken or 
deviated from. 
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Conditions. 

He shall pay to the Company fifty lalchs (50,00,000) of sicca rupees 
according to the currency of the prownce of Oudh as follows, viz : — 

In ready money 20,00,000 

In two years after the date hereof, viz : — 

The first year .... 15,00,000 

The second yeai .... 15,00,000 

30,00,000 

Sicca Rupees 50,00,000 


(2) To prevent any disputes arising concerning the payments wliich 
shall be made by tlie Vizier for the expenses of the Company's troops 
that may march to his assistance; it is agreed that the expenses of 
a brigade shall be computed at two lakhs ten thousand (2,10,000) 
sicca rupees per month, according to the currency of the province of 
Oudh. By a brigade is meant as follows, vjz ; — 

Two battalions of Europeans, 

Six* battalions of Sepoj^, 

One company of Artillcr}*. 

The expenses of the said troops shall be defrayed by the Vizier from 
the time that they shall have passed the borders of bis dominions till 
they return within the borders of the province of Behar, and exclusive 
of the above-mentioned sum no more shall on any account be de- 
manded from him. Should the Company and the English chiefs 
have occasion to send for the troops of the Vizier, the Company and 
the English chiefs shall also pay their expenses in the like manner. * 
Signed, sealed, and solemnly sworn toby the contracting parties at 
' Benares, this 7th day of September, m the year of our Lord 1773. In 
the presence of. us— 

IQEN, STEWARTv 
WILLIAM REDFEARN.’ 

A statement was attached to the treaty showing the 
manner in which the monthly expenses of a brigade had 
been calculated, and giving in detail the charges for pay, 
batta, victualling, carriage and camp equipage, hospitals, 
and contingencies \ 

After this agreement with the Vizier had been concluded, 
a letter arrived from the Emperor. It invited Hastings to 
'remit our tribute from Bengal, and give up Kora and 
Allahabad, which will give the utmost satisfaction to our 
sacred person.’ The Emperor added a postscript in his- 

‘ Fifth Report, App. No. 19} Fonest’s Selections, vol. 1. p. 54. 
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o^\Il hand — ‘ Do you, our loyal servants, come with cheer- 
fulness to our presence Aftei settling affairs hcie, we 
shall give our royal consent to whitever you may repie- 
sent^’ 

Hastings had alicady resolved to make no furthci pay- 
ments to the Dmperor on account of the so-called tribute 
of t\\ enty si\ lakhs of nipccs from the revenues of Bengal 

M^Tiatevcr pnhej,’ he urole, 'suggested the first idea of the tribute 
and \\lnle\cr title the King may be conceived to have had to the 
payment of it vhilc he remained under our protection and united his 
fortune with ours, his hte conduct b is forfeited every claim to it and 
made it even dangerous to allow it even if the resources of Bengal 
and the exigencies of the Company could aiij longer admit of it 
Our conduct towards him hasccilainh afforded matter of admiration 
to the whole people of Indostin, wlicthcr they constiiic it as the effect 
of a mistaken principle of dut> , the just return of benefits rcctiv cd, or 
attribute it to some hidden cause \\ e hav e persev cred w ith a fidelity 
uni nown to them, m an unshaken allegiance to a pie^cant of our own 
creation and lavished on him the wealth of tins counlo, which is its 
blood although not one of his own natural subjects Ins ever afforded 
him the least pledge of voluntar> obedience, although our constituents 
have been compelled to withhold the legal claims of our own Sovcicign, 
although we have loaded them with an accumulated debt of a crore 
and a half of rupees almost the exact amount of the sums remitted, 
for the use of a man who m return Ins ungntefull} deserted us, and 
since headed armies against us It is unjust to argue m support of 
hw pretensions on the Company, Wiat the tohixic is no moTC than a 
reasonable acknowledgment for the favour which thcyieceivcd from 
him m the grant of the Devvanny They gave him all , they received 
nothing from him but a presumptuous gift of what was not his to give 
but what they had already acquired by their own power, the same 
power to which he was indebted for his crown, and even for his 
existence 2 ’ 

When Hastings leturned to Calcutta, he laid befoic the 
Council the letter that he had received from the Emperor, 
with the answer which he had sent ^As (he said) I see 
no use m false profession or concealment and have cvei 
found plain dealing the best policy, I hope you will ap 
prove of my reply’ After lefeinng to the failure of the 
repeated requests made to the Emperoi that he would 

^ FifthKcport App No ip For October 4, 1773 Fifth Report, Ajp 
rest s Selections vol 1 p 57 No 19 Forrests Selection';, vol v 

® Report on the Treaty of Benares, p 51 

H 
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send to Benares some person in Ins confidence and autlio 
nsed to treat on his behalf, the letter of Hastings i\as as 
follo\\s — 

M judged It most expedient, for the security of the pcicc and 
tranquillitj of those parts, and even for the benefit of >our Mijcst) s 
affairs tint the Chuckhhs of Korn and Allahabad should be restored 
to his (the Viz ci-'s) possession and I have accordingly assigned them 
to him I think it incumbent upon me to explain to jour Majesty 
fu 4 niy motnes for this transaction While the union bclueen 
yourself and the Company subsisted >our Majesty is isitncss and 
all the world has seen that postponing the consideration of e^ery 
other concern the nealth and forces of die Lnghsh Company acre 
conlinually employed m promoting your prospenty and m the care 
of your safety The •same desire and attachment shall prevail, but 
the necessity of the times requires other measures and other treatment 
Wlien your Majesty separated yourself from the English and the 
Vizicr and gave your preference to and conferred your royal favours 
on others whose views have ever been hostile to your former fnends 
and allies whatever power your Majesty possessed instantly became 
theirs and presuming upon it they opposed their forces to the Vuicr 
and the forces 0/ the English Company, and even proceeded to acts 
of violence against both which wc forcbore to repel from respect to 
your pisrson which authorised their proceedings What return of 
loyalty and services your Majesty received for the grace which you 
thus bestowed on them y our Majesty best knows In addition to 5 our 
other bounties you were pleased to grant them sunnuds for the 
districts of Kora and Kam which in effect would have given them 
the command of Allahabad By whatever means these sunnuds were 
obtained it is evident that your Majesty either wanted power to retain 
these disincts, erthst jea -tbsndancd ?//«?? of ywr <r«a free ndl to 
strangciSj whose designs and interests were ever contrary to the 
designs and interests of the Company As tliese districts were 
originally assigned by the Company for the purpose of paying your 
expenses, when they ceased to be your property, by the universal 
principles of justice they reverted to the Company from whom you 
first received them, and 1 accordingly caused possession to be taken 
of them m the name of the Company both for the secunty of their 
rights and to prevent any enemy from usurping them And I have 
given them to the l^izier for these reasons first because as his 
interests and the Companys were the same, and tbcir country lay 
contiguous to his, the defence of it would be more easy and our 
mutual alliance become stronger by this addition to his dominions , 
secondly, because the Vizier being your first servant and the only 
representative of your person it would enable him hereafter more 
effectually to serve your Majesty and to retrieve your affairs It was 
certainly my intention to have put these distnets again into your 
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Innds, and it ^'ias wilh this mcv. lliat I so icpcilcdly cnticitcd }om 
Majesty to send a person of >our confidence to settle ivjth me the 
means of cfiecling this and the other arrangements dependent on the 
Companj But as no one came, and being informed that nobody 
would come, and I knew that without some wclJ-conceitcd phn of 
defence, to restore them to jour hands would be in cfTcct to gne them 
up to the Mnratlias and pro\c a certain means of arming their hands 
against his, I was therefore compelled to change my first design and 
act as the necessity of the season advised Upon the affairs of Bengal 
I h ue befoie m mj letters rcpicscntcd the distressed condition of the 
people and the poverty of the coiintrj, winch are solely owing to the 
heavy drafts which have been made of its cunent specie foi jour 
Majesty s remittances. As it is the will of God, and agreeable to the 
commands of the Enghsli Companj, mj masters, tint I am cnlnistcd 
with the care and protection of the people of these provinces, and 
.as their condition, which is at this time on the edge of misery, would 
be mined past remedj by draining the country of the little wealth 
winch remains in it, I must phinlj declare ill it, until the safetj and 
welfare of these provinces will admit of it, I cannot consent that a 
single nipee be sent out of (hem which it is m my power to detain 
This dcclaiation I make from the intcgnty of my heart and a real 
attachment to jour Majesty, which will not suffer me to deceive you 
by doubtful promises, while I am certain that tlicy can have but one 
effect For the rest, I praj to the Alimghlj for a more favourable 
season to enable me to show my zeal foi jour Majcsij'’s service, and 
shall continually communicate with the Vizier on the me ms of 
exerting our endeavours m conjunction for this purpose which, God 
willing, maj be speedily and happilj accomplished ’ ' 

The arrangement vvjlh tlie Vivicj, foi the cession of 
Kora and Allahabad, foimed the subject of the Second 
of the Chaiges against Hastings biought foiward m the 
House of Commons on the 4tli Apiil, 1786 ; — 

‘That in violation of the agreement under which the English 
Government held of Shah Alum tlie Dewance of Bengal, Beliar, and 
Orissa, and by which they engaged to pay him an annual sum of 
money, and to secure to him tlie possession of the districts of Kora 
and Allahabad, Warren H.astings had seized upon those districts, and 
sold them to the Nabob of Oudh, appropriated the money to the 
Company s use, and withheld the annual tribute promised to the 
Kmg'^’ 

‘ Quoted from the transhtioa made ® This, quoted from Wilson’s cdi- 
at the time from the Persian ongjnal tion of Mill’s History, is a very short 
I ifth Keport, App No rp, Forrest’s summary of the original Article of 
Selections, vol i p 58 Chaigc 

Ha 
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This Charge was afterwards dropped. The grounds on 
which It was based were stated with much detail in the 
original Charge of Burke It is too long to quote, but 
I will give Mill’s summary of its contents, with his version 
of the transaction — 

‘ The provinces of Kora and Allahabad, of which a forced surrender 
had been obtained by the Marathas, but which the deputy of the 
Emperor, declaring the act involuntary, had, to save them for his 
master, placed under the protection of the English, vere to be dis- 
posed of 

At first, if no resolution was taken to restore them to the Emperor, 
it appears, at least, that none was adopted to take them from him 
As soon as the idea was begotten of making money out of the present 
situation of affairs, the provinces of Kora and Allahabad naturally 
fell into the crucible It had long been a decided pnncipk m the 
Company’s policj, not to retain those provinces under tbeir own 
administration , because the expense of governing them, at so great 
a distance, would exceed the utmost rc\enuc they could yield The 
choice lay between presetting them for the Emperor and making 
them over to the Vizier Generosity, had it any place in such arrange- 
ments, pleaded with almost unexampled strength m behalf of the 
forlorn Emperor, the nominal sovereign of so illustrious a race, who 
now possessed hardly a roof to cover him Justice, too, or something 
not easily distinguished from justice, spoke on the same side con 
sidenng that, m the first place, the Emperor had a right to the 
proMTices, both by his qualit) of sovereign of India and also by the 
peculiar concession and grant of the English Company, if not m 
express terms for, most certainly in consideration of, his not absolutely 
necessary but bigWy us<^ul grant of Uve dewannee of the great and 
opulent proMnees of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa; and that, in the 
second place, be could not, by any fair construction, be deemed to 
have forfeited any nght by the surrender of the provinces, an act 
w hich w as in the highest degree involuntary, and therefore not his own 
But these considerations were a feeble balance against the calls of 
want, and the heavy attractions of gold To secure Allahabad and 
Kora against the possession of so dangerous a power as the Marathas 
was the acknowledged policy of the Bntish Government ; and it was 
alleged that the Emperor was unable to protect them But it is 
certainly true, that the Emperorwas not less able at that time than he 
was at the time when the> were first bestowed upon him; or than 
he was at any point of the time during which they had been left 
m his hands It is equally true, that the inability of the Vizier to 
secure them was just ns certain as that of the Emperor; since there 
IS the confession of the Governor that he was unable to protect even 
his own dominions, without the assistance of the English ; and that 
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ever>' extension of his frontier rendered him more vulnerable and 
weak There was, ho\vc\cr, one difference , the Vizier could give 
money for them, the Tinpcror could not, and m this, it is probable, 
the whole advantage mil be found to consist That the Lnghsh 
strengthened their barrier giving to n crude native government 
avast frontier to defend, instead of combining against the Marathas 
the forces of the Rohillas, the Emperor, and the Vizicr, will hardly be 
affirmed by those who reflect how easily the balance iimong those 
powers might have been trimmed, or who know the consequences of 
the arrangement that was formed Tor a sum of monej, Kora and 
Allahabad were tendered to IhcVizicr Tint he was delighted with 
the prospect of regaining a territory for which, a few years before, 
we have seen him incunmg the infamy and guilt of perfidy and 
murder, perpetrated against a near kinsman, we need not doubt 
For the sum of fifty lakhs of rupees, of which twenty lakhs were to 
be paid m ready moneys, and the remainder m tw o y cars by pay ments 
of fifteen lakhs at a time, the provinces in question were added to his 
dominions ’ 

Burke refcHcd to this subject m several of his speeches. 
1 give one example taken from hts speech on Fox’s East 
India Bill, on the ist December, 1783 — 

*Thc first potentate sold by the Company for money was the Great 
Mogul, the descendant of Tamerlane This high personage, as high 
as human veneration can look at, is by every account amiable m his 
manners, respectable for his piety accoiding to his mode, and ac- 
complished in all the oriental Iitcratuic All this, and the title derived 
under his charter to all that we hold in India, could not save him 
from the general sale Monty is coined m his name , m his name 
justice IS administered , he is prayed for m every temple through 
the countries we possess, but he was sold Two districts, Kora 
and All iliabad, out of his immense grants, were reserved as a loy'^al 
demesne to the donor of a kingdom, and the rightful sovereign of so 
many nations After withholding the tribute of £260,000 a year, 
which the Company was, by the charter they had received fiom 
this Prince, under the most solemn obligation to pay, these distncts 
were sold to his Minister, Shuja Dovvla, and what may appear to 
some the worst part of the transaction, these two districts were sold 
for scarcely two years’ purchase The descendant of Tamerlane now 
stands in need almost of the common necessaries of life, and m this 
situation we do not even allow him, as bounty, the smallest portion of 
what we owe him in justice^ ’ 

* In the same speech, referring to calls tliem ‘this injured, betrayed, 
another transaclion, ISnrke speaks of and insulted people ’ 

* the humanity of the Marathas,’ and 
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In writing the history of this time, Mill invariably either 
suppresses altogether, or lays no stress on facts that 
might seem favourable to Hastings, and selects for 
special notice everything by which his proceedings can 
be made to appear in a doubtful or odious light. In 
accordance with this plan, in his account of the cession of 
Kora and Allahabad to the Vizier, he makes no reference 
to the reasons for which that measure was really taken, 
and singling out the fact that the Vizier agreed to pay 
fifty lakhs of rupees to the Company, he gives the reader to 
understand that to obtain this money was the sole object 
that Hastings had in view. 

I shall now quote the account of the transaction which 
Hastings himself has given. It is taken from the Answer 
to the Second Charge, read by him to the House of 
Commons. His Report to the Council, written in Calcutta 
on the 4th October, 1773, return from Benares, is 

exactly to the same effect 

‘When Sliuja Dowla invaded the Behar province in 1764, the King 
accompanied him ; and on his defeat at Buxar by Sir Hector Munro, 
he lemained in the possession of the victorious army. He had the 
name of royalty but not the smallest degree of power. Every province 
of Hindostan might acknowledge his sovereignty, and strike coins in 
his name, but none of them made him any remittances for his support, 
nor paid the least regard to his orders. In this situation he ac- 
companied our army to the neighbourhood of Benares, and theic 
remained till we had completed the conquest of Sliuja Dowla’s 
dominions, The palace of Allahabad was then assigned to him for 
his habitation ; and at the treaty of Allahabad in 1765, Lord Clive and 
his Council thought it proper, paitly I believe from humanity, and 
partly from political motives, to give him for his support the provinces 
of Kora and Allahabad, and a tribute of twenty-six lakhs of rupees 
from Bengal. I do not mean to deny the validity of the treaty of 
Allahabad, and I avow the necessity of our adhering to it so long as 
the King remained under our protection, but I have given this short 
narrative of his situation, in order to show, that by the terms of the 
treaty he was under obligations to us rather than we to him, and that 
we were not bound by ties of giatitude to subject ourselves to any 
inconveniences on his account, more than our engagements absolutely 
required. It is not expressed in these engagements, either that the 
tribute should be continued to him in whatever situation he should 
place himself, or that it should only be paid to him during his resi- 
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dcnce at AJlahabid, but certainly it would have been repugnant to 
common sense to ha\c paid it noinmilly to him, but really to tlie 
Maicithas, to strengthen them against oiirschcs and our allies . . . 
With respect to Kora and Alhhabid, when the King granted them to 
the Maratlns, wc must either have let them fall into their possession, 
or ha\c taken them to ourselves, or kept them for the King, or ceded 
them to Shuja Bowla To have allowed the Marathas to possess 
them would ha\c been contrary to the tenor of the Company’s orders 
for some years before, and would have increased their pov\cr, which 
was alieady risen to an alannmg height, and would ha\c endangered 
the possessions of our ally, which we were bound to protect Had we 
taken them to ourseh cs, we should have evcitcd the jealousy of Shuja 
Dow la, to whom thej had before belonged, and weakened our alliance 
with him, which it was verj' much our interest to preserve and 
sticngthen , and we should have been put to great inconvenience in 
defending countries so widely separated from our other possessions, 
for It ought to be remembered, that at lint time, the mtci mediate 
piovincc of Benares did not belong to the Company To have kept 
them for the King would have exposed us to the same inconveniences 
as the taking of them to ourselves; and we could not be under the 
least obligation to do so, when he had abandoned them in opposition 
to the adv icc <and remonstrances of our Gov emment, and had actually 
granted them to the Marathas Had we advased him to throw him- 
self into the hands of the Maialhos, and they had evtorted this grant 
from him, he might Iiavc had some claim upon us for the defence of 
them m his behalf , but when he did it in opposition to our advice, 
whether he granted them to the Marathas voluntanly, or suficicd them 
to be extorted from him, this question could make no other difiorence; 
than that m the one ease we miglit have considcicd it as a measure of 
hostility, in the other, only as a consequence of Ins imbecility , but m 
neither could we be bound to preserve them for him When he had 
thus alienated the right, the right ceased of course to be his , and the 
question of light then only lay between the Marathas and ourselves, 
and they were our enemies 

‘ 1 am charged, that is to say, the Council in their insti uctions to me 
are charged, with an inconsistency m having acknowledged the King’s 
right to leclaim the districts of Kora and Allahabad, if he should make 
overtures to renew his former connection, and yet resolving not to 
yield this right, but in rctuin for the surrender of another equally valid, 

‘This is no inconsistency We certainly should have been entitled 
to some retribution for the repetition of a grant which he must have 
ow ed entirely and exclusively to our power , and with such good faith 
did we deal towaids him that we began die business by informing him 
of our intentions in his favour, and by icquestmg that he would send 
some person to us to treat for the restitution of these provinces He 
did not avail himself of this offer, but left us with these provinces an 
incumbrance on our hands, and with no other expedient in our 
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, power but that of waking them over to the Nabob Shuja Dowla,Jhe_ 

' nearest ally of the Company, and the first constitution^ servant of th e_ 

, Empire, to whom these provinces had originally and recently belonged. 
... I have said, that the only remaining expedient, with regard to 
these provinces, was the measure we adopted of ceding them to Shuja 
Dowla. The tenor of the Company’s letter of the nth of November, 
1768, which I have already quoted, implies tliat they would have 
been satisfied had wc allowed him to lake possession of them without 
any pecuniary consideration whatever. By the agreement, however, 
for fifty lakhs, we procured to the Company a material assistance, at 
a time when the situation of their affairs very much required it, and 
when they had urged us in the strongest terms to find out for them 
every possible resource. Shuja Dowla was anxious for the possession 
of these provinces, not only for the advantage which he might derive 
from them, but on a point of honour, as being part of bis ancient 
dominions ; and he esteemed himself obliged to us for the cession of 
them, notwithstanding the price which he paid. Our alliance with 
him therefore was strengthened by the sense which he entertained of 
this obligation, and still more by the necessity of our assistance to 
support him against the claims of the Marathas to the same provinces, 
which would make him look up to us as his natural allies, and effectually 
preclude a possibility of what had sometimes been apprehended, an 
alliance between him and the Marathas, to our prejudice. It is true, 
a. part of our army might be wanted to defend these provinces when 
they were Shuja Dowla’s, as well as when they were our own ; but in 
the one case we were only auxiliaries, in the otlier w-e should engage 
in the war as principals; in the one case our troops w'ould only be 
wanted occasionally, at his expense, in the other they must bo con- 
stantly stationed there at our own ; in the one case their expenses 
w’oiild be defrayed by foreign wealth, in the other they must be paid 
by remittances from Bengal ; for there is every reason to believe that 
in case of an invasion scarcely anything could have been collected 
from the country. As to the stipulation ^vith Shuja Dowla being in- 
adequate, I will only observe that Mr. Lawrell, who was sent to inves- 
tigate the value, states the probable revenue, in peaceable times, at 
Allahabad rupees 22,09,416-11-10; that Shuja Dowla had a claim to 
these provinces as well as ourselves ; tliat it was with great difficulty 
I could persuade him to give so much as fifty lakhs ; and that I am 
dearly of opinion it would have been better to have given them to him 
for nothing, than to have kept them ourselves. Upon the wliole I 
affirm, that the measures objected to me in this Charge were perfectly 
consistent with justice; that they were productive of no one incon- 
venience, but, on the contrary, were highly advantageous to the 
Company. . . . The following arc the words in which the Company 
were pleased to express thcmschxs on this subject : — 

‘“Having taken into our most serious consideration the ciraimstances 
which induced our President and Council to suspend payment of the 
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tnbute to His l^Iijcsly Sbili Alum, ^\e must declare that his oAvn 
conduct has rendered that mcasuie not only cvpcdicnt but absolutely 
necessary The junction of His Majcslj with llie Marathas, the defeat 
of Ins army by their troops, and Ihc cession of the provinces assigned 
for his support, ucrc circumstances so alarming that it became the 
indispensable duty of our President and Council to seize the oppor 
tunity \ htch then oftered for presenting those provinces from, falling 
into the hands of the Marathas who were not only become formidable 
to our allj, Shuja ud Dowh but were cvidentlj aspiring to universal 
conquest Although the provinces of Kora and Allaliabid were 
reserved to the King by the treaty of 1765, wc can by no means allow 
that His Majesty acquired bj this treaty a right to resign them into 
the liands of our enemies As the Vizicr of the 1 mpirc is the fiist 
officer under His Majestj, and as the territories in question were 
formerlj held by the Viztcr, we cannot but be of opinion that our 
servants acted with great propriety in commiitmg them again to his 
management when it became absolutely impossible for IIis Mijcsly 
to hold them m his own immediate possession And as the King had 
not only withdrawn himself from our protection and abandoned the 
countries assigned to him but also continued b> his presence, to 
countenance the dcprcdvlions of the Marallns, we fullj approve the 
resolution of our President and Council under these circumstances to 
suspend pijmcnt of the tribute to His Majesty, as wc thinl the 
general principles of self preservation warranted them to withhold 
resources which if sent, they knew must fall into the hands of the 
Marathas, and which they had evcr> reason to beheve would be 
appropriated to the use of tbur army, and contribute lowaids cn 
ablingthem to commit hostilities on our own provinces, or on those 
of our allies Tor the above reasons wc, upon the maturcst clchbera 
tion confirm the treat) of Benares and wc also hereby direct tint 
no furtiver remittances be made to the King, without our evjwcss 
permission first obtained foi the purpose ’ 

It IS not nccessaiy to say moic upon this subject 
It IS deal that the whole ariangcmcnt regarding Koia and 
Allahabad was just and propei, and one which under 
similar circumstances the most sciupulous Euiopcan Go- 
vernment would not even at the present day, hesitate to 
adopt Before leaving this subject, I will however, refer 
briefly to Macaulay s desciiption of these transactions 

‘ The Company Ind bound itself to pay near three hundred thousand 
pounds a year to the Great Mogul, ns a mark, of homage for the 
provinces which he had entrusted to their enre , and they had ceded 
to him the districts of Kora and Allahabad On the plea that the 
Mogul was not really independent, but merely a tool in the hands of 
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others, Hastings determined to retract these concessions. He ac- 
cordingly declared that the English would pay no more tribute, and 
sent troops to occupy Allahabad and Kora. The situation of these 
places was such, that there would be little advantage and great 
expense in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted money, and not 
territory, determined to sell them. A purchaser was not wanting . . . 
Shuja Dowla, then Nabob Vizier, was on excellent terms with the 
English. He had a large treasure. Allahabad and Kora were” so 
situated that they might be of use to him and could be of none to the 
Company. The buyer and seller soon came to an understanding ; and 
the provinces which had been torn from the Mogul were made or'er to 
the government of Oudh for about half a million sterling V 

Thus, according to Macaulay, whose account is obviously 
taken from Burke and Mill, the whole transaction was one of 
simple and unprovoked spoliation, undertaken by Hastings 
for the sole purpose of obtaining money. That the Em- 
peror had deliberately, and in spite of our remonstrances, 
thrown himself into the hands of the Maratlias ; that he 
first abandoned and then ceded to the most dangerous of 
our enemies the provinces which wc had given to him ; that 
to have allowed those provinces to fall into the hands of 
the Marathas would have exposed the Vizier and ourselves 
to imminent peril; that to go on paying tribute to the 
Emperor would have been to pay it to the Marathas, and 
that he himself would not have received a farthing, — these, 
and indeed all the facts of the case are unnoticed. There 
is a fine ring in Macaulay’s sentences, but they are not 
histoiy. 


Macaulay’s Essays ; W.'irren Hastirgs. 



CHAPTER IX 


AD T773 THE CONEEREXCn AT BENAKES [continued) 
— NEGOTIATIOKS REGARDING THE EXPULSION OF 
THE ROIIILLAS FROM ROIIILKHAND 

Dnft of treity for expulsion of the RoUilIns — 1 he Vizier desires to postpone 
the evpediUon — Hastings pn\alc<liir> —Reasons for postponing operations 
— Hastings returns to Calcutta —His report to the Coiinuil —The Vlantbas 
m the Doab —The Vizier renews proposal for expulsion of the Rohilhs — 
Discussions m Council and reply to the Vir cr —Report to Court of Directors 
— The ^ izier declines the assistance of the I nghsh troops 

T PROPOSE lo rescue foi a latci pait of this work a 
^ moie complete examination of the reasons which led 
Hastings to the conclusion that the expulsion of tlic Rohillas 
fiom Rohiikhand was necessary for the security of Oudh 
and of out own provinces I shall now desciibe the nego- 
tiations which took place upon this subject between him 
and the Vi7ier The confcicnccs regarding Rohiikhand 
were earned on simultaneously with those dcsciibcd m the 
last chapter The departure of the Maiathas fi om Northei n 
India, in consequence of the sciious revolutions that had 
occuired m the Deccan, had rendeied it certain that they 
could not renew then attacks, at the vciy cailiest, before 
the close of the rainy season at the end of 1774 The 
settlement of the Rohilla question seemed therefoie, to 
Hastings less immediately piessing than it had been be 
fore, and as we shall see, theie weie othei sciious leasona 
which made him wish foi delay The Vizier, on the other 
hand, uiged with undeniable truth that the success of the 
enterprise which he had proposed would be more easy and 
more ceitain if it were at once undertaken than if it 
weie postponed Theie could now, he said, be no inter- 
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ferencc on the part of the Marathas, who if they had been 
present in force might probably have re-entered Rohil- 
Idiand, knowing that the Rohtllas would readily join them 
and accept any terms that might be offered. On the other 
hand, there were rumours that a fresh invasion of India 
from Afghanistan was impending, and the Vizier was 
doubtful whether this might not be a reason for delay. 
The result of the discussion was that Hastings, while he 
agreed wdth the Vizier that nothing short of the annexation 
of Rohiikhand to Oudh would afford permanent security 
against the Marathas, said that he would himself express 
no final opinion In regard lo the measures to be im- 
mediately adopted, and that he was content to leave it to 
the Vizier to deteimine whetlicr a joint expedition against 
the Rohillas sliould at once be undertaken, or whether it 
should be postponed. He was even ready, he said, to give 
up the project altogether if the Vizier should so desire k 
The Vizier gave as his opinion that the expedition should 
take place, and Hastings accepted his decision. 

It has been mentioned that, while the campaign of i773 
was in progress, Shuja-ud-Dowla had proposed, in the 
event of the failure of the Roliillas to carry out their 
engagements, to pay fifty lakhs of rupees in consideration 
of receiving the assistance of the Company’s troops in 
obtaining possession of Rohilkhaad. Having now con- 
sented to meet the whole of the actual expenses of the 
Brigade employed in his service, he offered to pay forty 
lakhs if the expedition rverc successfully carried out. This 
^\■as agreed to, and the following draft of a treaty was 
accepted by both parties : — 

(i) ‘ Wliereas thcRoliilb chiefs, in the month of June 1772, entered 
into n treaty with the Vhicr, in tlic presence aird tlie concurrence 
of General Sir Robert Barker, by which tliey engaged to pay him 
/orty lakhs of rupees for his assistance against the Marath.is, and 
which treaty they have treacherously broken ; it is therefore agreed 
that a Brigade of the Company's forces shall join the Vizier, and 
assist to punish them, and that he shall pay the wliole of its expense. 


‘ MS. Dittiy refened to below. 
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Bj *1 Brigide IS meant tno bittalions of Europeans one company of 
Artillcr}, and si\ battalions of Sepoys, and the c\pense js settled at 
Sonant Rupees 210,000 per month The Company s troops shall not 
cross the Ganges, nor maicli beyond the foot of the hills The Vizier 
shall retain as his own that part of the Roliilla coiintr) nhich lies 
on the north east side of the Ganges, but m consideration of the 
Company s relinquishing all claim to share in the said country, 
although It is to be conquered b^ then joint forces the Vuicr engages 
to make them an acknowledgment of fort^ lakhs of rupees, and m ' 
future to defray the whole expense of the Company's troops, agreeable 
to the data aboie mentioned, whenever he has occasion for their 
assistance, notwithstanding it is stipulated in the second article of the 
treatj of Allahabad, concluded by the Vizier and the Companj on the 
l6th August 1765 that he shall pay onl^ their evil aordinaiy charges 
(2) 'Ihc Vizier maj retain the Brigade aforesaid on the above 
mentioned terms as long as he shall require it, unless it shall bo 
necessary to recall it for the defence of the Companj s own tcrritoiies, 
and he ma> emplo> them for the pioicciion of any part of his country , 
but they shall be kept together m one bod) , and not dispersed on 
different commands, cveept such detachments as the commanding 
officer shall judge neccssarj in (he time of actual service He may 
return the whole or part of the said Bngade wliencicr he has no 
further occasion for their sen ices, and he shall cease to dcfri} their 
expenses as soon as they shall enter the pro\ mce of Pehar But as 
the Company cannot risk the credit of their arms by allowing a smaller 
force to remain with the Vizier than half a Brigade it is prouded that 
he shall either retain one half of the Bngade or return the whole 
Upon dieir dismission thej shall depart with all com cnient expedition, 
and to preicnt any future disputes from arising on this subject, the 
lime of their march to the borders of lus own pro\mce shall be 
computed at the rate of five coss per day from the place where they 
commenced their march 

(3) TheVizier engages to pay the forty lakhs of lupees, stipulated 
m the First Article, by monthl) payments of four lakhs, to commence 
from the loth June, 1774 but should any accident (which God forbid) 
oblige our foices to retire from the Roliilh countrj , and prevent the 
Vizier from obtaining possession of it^ the s iid forty lakhs shall not be 
demanded ^ ’ 

When eveiything: seemed to have been settled, the 
Vizici suddenly began to exptess doubts whether he was 
not undei taking gieatcr pecuniary responsibilities than lie 
could fulfil 

Among the unpublished manusciipts in tfie Biitish 
Museum there is an mteiesting papci, written by Hastings 
^ Fifth Report App No 45 Forrests Selections, vol 1 p 150 
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for his own use, containing his diary of proceedings 
at Benares ^ and I make from it the following quota- 
tions — 

‘The Vizier said he saw no other means of removing the present diffi- 
culty but by concluding the Kora business and postponing the Rohilla ex- 
pedition to another year Tins 1 told hun I had no objection to It was 
his business, not mine though it did not appear to me how it would 
mend the matter, since he would be equall) unable to provide thcieady 
money pajonent, with which the Rohilla expedition had no connection 
He said it was true, but it would save him the expense which prc 
parations for the campaign would put him to, and the money which 
he had destined for that purpose might be applied to the immediate 
payment of the Kora payment I acquiesced m liis reasons and 
expressed my approbation ofliis opinion, repeating that when I agreed 
to engage in the Rohilla scheme I look a great risk upon myself, and 
tliat I belicied the Company would be better pleased if their troops 
were withdrawn to their own terntones than emplojed in distant 
wars, although the event might be a means of future security to him 
and to themselves' ‘I dread [the Vizier said] whatever may 
interfere to disturb our union and disappoint my hopes There is 
such a delicacy m the strictest friendship that affairs of accounts and 
money may dcstroj it, for if a man would sow dissension between 
two of his most intimate fnends his surest way to do it would be to 
persuade one to borrow money of the other This is my case I want 
not money, I desire not to enlarge my territory, I am content with 
what I possess, and should have sat down m quiet and m peace with 
all mankind if others would have let me The designs of the Marathas 
against me and the necessity of obviating them have forced me often 
to go ter war How could I avoid it’ Whenever I have taken the 
field It has been for my own safety, not from enmity to others This 
being the case, I wish to postpone the Rohilla plan, and to confine 
my present views to the possession of Kora and Allahabad, if it be 
agreeable to you, because I foresee that if I undertake both they may 

’ MSS 29,212 The greaterpart of my daily occupation to write down, 
this diary is in the handwnbng of the instant we parted, everything that 
Hastings A portion of it has b'Mn had passed between us, and as my 
misplaced and bound up with other whole attention, I may say my whole 
papers in collection 29 235 There heart, was fixed on the success of 
IB another complete copy m MSS my commission, I scarce could have 
29,234 In a letter from Ilastings to foigot a word of business that oc- 
Suiivan, dated March 22 1773 also cnixed on these occasions. I have 
in the British Museum he refers to the left the whole uncorrected m its on 
diary, a copy of which was sent with ginal dress with all my own defects, 
his letter — The conferences held as well as his Excellency’s, imdis 
avith the Vizier are faithfully and giiis“d in it ’ 
exactly related, for it was a of 
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exceed my abilitj , ind if I should fail m m> cng'igcmcnts God knous 
vhnt uould be the consequence 1 can attend to the business of 
Kora ind Allahabad, if I have no other business to divert mj at 
tcntion, in such a manner as cffcctuollj to ensure the possession of 
It, and I have no fears about the pijmcnts winch 1 have agreed to, 
but if I am engaged with the Rohilhs, with the monthl> clnrgc of 
the army, the forty lakhs to pa> for possession of tint countr}, and 
fort) five for Kora and Allahabad I fexr the engagement is too 
weight) and I may fail in it I wish to a„rce with )ou forKon and 
Allahabad on!) I will go to Tjzabad and, instead of ten lakhs ready 
monc), five in three months, and five m foui months, I will give 
twenty lakhs at once in ready money, which 1 can do when 1 am free 
from other calls 1 replied that I was much belter pleased to engage 
with him for this article alone than for lint regarding the Rohillas to 
which I had alvva)s felt a repugnance, both on account of its distance, 
the uncertainly whether such a plan would be approv cd by the Com 
pail), and the uncertain duration of it On all accounts it vvcic much 
better set aside ’ 

The leasons )\liich led Hastings to accept so readily the 
Vi7iers proposal to postpone opeiations against the Ro- 
hillas ^\cle aftcnvauls moic fully explained by him 
Although he was as much convinced as ever that the 
policy of uniting Rohiikhand to the Viners tcintoncs was 
wise, he had begun to enteitam giave doubts whcthci it 
w^as expedient to undertake the expedition under the cir-'^ 
cumstanccs that then existed It could not be denied 
that it was contiary to the oiders oi the Court of Hirec- ] 
tors to embark in any fiesh schemes of conquest ^The 
Company at home (Hastings said) was exposed to popular 
clamoui, all its measures liable to be canvassed m Parlia- 
ment, their Chaitci drawing to a close, and His Majesty’s 
Ministers unquestionably ready to take advantage of 
every unfavoui able circumstance m the negotiations foi its 
renewal ^ ’ 

There weie also considerations of a personal nature, 
affecting himself and his colleagues in the Council, which 
It was difficult to disiegard 

‘I owed,’ he said, ‘my appointment in the government to motives 
which, though highly honourable to those who had nominated me to 
It, were but a limited and transitory dependence I had no natural 

^ Consultations, November 26, 1773 PifUi Report App No 23 
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interest at home, no personal connections nor any other means of 
support than such as I might gradually and eventually acquire by my 
reputation in office In the meantime, all my actions were to be 
viened through a very remote medium, with a thousand refractions 
* of private interest, seaet misrepresentation, general prejudice, and the 
precipitation of unformed judgment and above all the situation of 
my employers not allowing them the free exercise of theirs The 
measure itself derived its propriety from circumstances of nice relation 
and vanous detail vhich few could understand without some previous 
hnonlcclga or study of antecedent events and local situation and 
which uere easil} liable to misconstruction It was repugnant to the 
general policy of the Company and depended for its sanction on 
constructive orders of which the Court of Directors, who framed 
them had a claim at least to the sole right of interpretation These 


considerations with others of a similar nature pressed with a more 
sensible v eight upon my mind at this time by the means of recent 
advices prnatcly received from England, which reached me 'vhile 
I was withm a few da)S of my arrival at Benares and by which 
I learnt that a new Commission had been appointed from homo, to 
mahe cnquirj into the state of the Company s affairs m Bengal, and 
to supersede the powers of its actual administration I well knew 
what my duty required of me and that I was determined on performing, 
m despite of every infenor concern, yet when I was relieved from the 
obligation by the Nabobs renunciation of his design, which could be 
prosecuted only at his requisition, and therefore no dutj of m> oivn 
opposed the forbearance of it, I might then both naturally and allow 
ably ^leld some indulgence to my prnatc feelings I certainly was 
glad to be freed from the embarrassments which I had apprehended 
m the prosecution of the plan, though I should have paid no regard 
to them had I been still required to proceed m it * 


Hastings wrote to the same effect m a private letter to 
Lawrence Sulivan on the 12th October, 1773 — 

‘The Rohilla chiefs when attached by the Marathas, made an offer 
of fort) lakhs of rupees to the Vizier of which he piomised to gne 
half to the Company for his assistance and engaged thcmschcs to 
pa> It by a solemn treaty We haie delivered them from the 
Manthas and the Robilhshaae paid nothing The Rohilla country 
lies open on the south It is bounded on the west by the Ganges, 
and on the north and cast b> the mountains of Tartar) It is to 
the pro\ incc of Oudh, in n-spect both to its geographical and political 
relations cvactly what Scotland i as to England before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth The reduirtion of this terntorj would have com- 
pleted the defensn e line of the 'Vnner s dominions, and of course left 


‘ Defence before House of Commons, 178C 
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us less to defend, as he relies on our strength entirely It nould have 
added much to his income, in which we should base had our share. . . 
I was glad to be ficed from the RoliiIIa expedition, because I was 
doubtful of the judgment which would have been passed upon it at 
home, where J see too much stress hid upon general maxims, and too 
little attention gi\en to the circumstances which require an exception 
to be made for them. Besides this, an opinion still prcAails of the 
Vizier’s great power, and Ins treacherous designs against us, and I 
cannot expect that my word shall he taken as a proof of their non- 
existence. ... On the other hand, the absence of the Marathas, and 
the weak state of the Rohillas, promised an easy conquest of them, and 
I own that such was my idea of the Company’s distress at home 
added to my knowledge of their wants abroad, that I should have been 
glad of nnj occasion to employ their forces, which sues so much of 
their pay and expenses ' 

The result of these discussions was an agiecmcnt to 
postpone the expedition against the Roliillas, but theic 
was no leal change of policy, and Hastings ^gave the 
Vizier eveiy reason to expect lliat whenever it could be 
with piudence resumed, and he desired it, it should be 
undertaken ^ ’ 

When this had been settled, the Vizier wished to know 
the opinion of Hastings on some other points I give the 
following extract from his diaiy; it illustrates the chai- 
actci of SluijaiLid:.daula^s policy, and the somewhat cynical 
views which Hastings took of the situation. 

‘The Vizier asked my adMCC whethci he should persuade the 
Rohilias to attack the Maiathas in those places which they ha\ e lately 
conquered between the rivers which would bring on a new war with 
them, and enable him to take his advantage of both when they should 
have weakened each other by mutual hostilities I commended the 
project, but expressed my apprehension of the consequences winch 
might prove equally pernicious to him whether the M.irathas relumed 
on such provocation or not , by drawing their hostilities upon himself 
in the first instance, as there is no doubt they would come, if at all, 
with a force capable to defeat the Rohillas , or by strengthening the 
hands of the Rohillas if they should succeed in their attempts and the 


^ Bntisli Museum MSS 29,127, 
Gleig, -^ol 1 p 357 A part of this 
letter was quoted by Hastings in his 
Appeal to the Court of Directors, 
December 3, 1774, Tifth Report, 
App No 45; ronest’s Selections, 


Tol I p 41. 

* Consult^tonSjNoi ember 26, 1773, 
Fifth Report, App No 23 
’ 1 c in the Doab between the 
Ganges and Jumna. 
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Marathas not return He admitted the conclusion, and said he would 
not think of it But, added he, suppose the Rohillas should attempt 
an 3 thing against the Marathas, shall I m that case attack them and 
engage a body of the Maratha horse to ravage their country^ I 
replied, b> no means The force which they could bnng him vould 
be so inconsiderable that they would do him no service, and if it 
consisted of only ten men it would give them a plea to claim a share 
m the conquests which he should make m a word, that an) union 
between him and the Marathas would be hurtful both to his interests 
and Ills friendships He asked if he should compromise for the forty 
lakhs due by the Rohillas by treat) I advised him to take what he 
could but not give up a rupee Whatever deficiency there should be 
in their pa)ments would serve as a fair pretence for any future designs 
he might form against them ^ ’ 

As no final conclusion had been arrived at, it was neces- 
sary to keep the negotiations mth the Vjzier in regard to 
the Rohilla expedition as secret as possible, but Hastings 
had communicated every day confidentially to the three 
Members of the Council who were present with him at 
Benares all that had occurred In the official account of 
his proceedings, wiitten on his leturn to Calcutta, he re 
ferred to the subject in the following general terms 
only — 

‘ The Vizier was at first ver) desirous of the 'issistance of an English 
force to pul him m possession of the Rohill'i country lying north of 
liis dominions and east of the Ganges This had long been a favourite 
object of his wishes and jou will recollect that the first occasion of 
my last visit was furnished by a proposal of this kind He had 
certainly just grounds of resentment against the chiefs of this nation, 
who had not onl) failed m their engagement to pay him fort) lakhs of 
rupees for his protection against the Marathas, but had actually 
supplied them wath money when they appeared m arms against him 
He offered to make the Company a consideration for this service of 
forty lakhs of rupees, besides the stipulated sum for the expense of the 
troops, but he afteniards laid aside this design, fearing that it would 
disable him from fulfilling his engagement for Kora and Allahabad 

' Tins word 'pretence’ has en Fifth Feport of the Committee of 
dcntlj the mcaniag often gi^cn to it Secrecy in a passage refernng to 
b) old writer ''nd signifies ‘ground the Rohilla war ‘The ^ izier who 
or reason assigned Thus Milton seeras to have been attentne by every 
‘Spirits on our just pretences means to secure the conquests he had 
armed Fell wath ns The word made wished to have an intemew 
jb c-cd m the ^amc sense in the with tj e King under that pretence ’ 
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The mc-isurcs to be pursued for his security on lint quarter must 
therefore be determined bj future occurrences I ms pleased that 
be urged the scheme of this expedition no further, ns it w ould ln\ e led 
our troops to a distance fioin our own holders, m I nch I would ever 
wish to a\oid, 'ilthoiigh there are powerful arguments to recommend 

it>’ 


When Hastincjs ictuincd to C<alcutta, he icsolved, with 
the appioval of the Council, to appoint a pcimancnt Resi- 
dent at the Couit of the Vi7ici, and Nathaniel Middleton 
was chosen foi the post 

Hastings reached Calcutta m the first week of October 
1773 visit to Benares had been, he consideicd, alto- 
gethci successful He had repelled the insolent pretensions 
of the Marathas to appropriate the piovinces which had 
been given to them by the Empcior, and which, by bettei 
light than any others could <asscit, had revolted to our 
Government, by ceding those provinces to the Vizicr he 
had strengthened our ally, and had avoided the serious 
embarrassments which oui ou n possession of tliem or the 
adoption of any othei plan would have entailed , although 
nothing had been finally settled legarding Rohilkhand, the 
negotiations with the Vi/ici had established a clear basis 
on which the question could be again talccn up and dis« 
posed of The financial aiiangcmcnts had been fan and 
advantageous to both parties, and when they were after- 
wards called m question, there was hardly any pait of his 


^ Kepoit to tlie Council, October 
4 I 7 ;s I'lflli Report App No 19, 
Forrests Selections 10I i p 51 
Mill, without 'iny foinchtion of hei, 
bis insimnted that Hastings a 
false account of the reasons for post 
poning the Rohilla expedition. If (be 
says.) wc raaj believe the rcprcsenti 
lions of the President "whose represen 
titions howeier upon this subject arc 
so full of mmfigcment and ambiguity 
that they are all to be received wiUi 
caution, the Nabob represented him 
self unable to meet tlie pecuniary 
obligations under which the acquist 

I 


tion of both territories would lay him 
to the English Compaiij and desired 
for tint reason to suspend his atlacl 
upon the kohillas ’ Mill s next sen 
teacc IS as follows ‘It was agreed 
however, between him and the Presi 
dent that whenever the time con 
aeniuit for the extirpation of that 
peoj le should arrive the assistance 
of the English should not be want 
mg’ Tins IS an example of Mill’s 
unfounded statements No one, as 
I shall show, ever had any idea of/ 
‘extirpating tlie Rohillas in the* 
sense here implied 
2 
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administration on which Hastings dwelt with greater satis- 
faction 

As already related, when the Marathas retreated to the 
Deccan before the rainy season of that year, they had left 
garrisons in the and they still occupied Etawa and 

the (^stricts formerly g ranted bv Ahmad Shah Abdali to 
Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan. The dissensions among" the 
Marathas at home had become more virulent than ever, their 
forces in Northern India were small, and serious resist- 
ance being improbable, the Vizier, although Hastings had 
dissuaded him from the project^ saw tJiat there was 
a good opportunity of seizing a territoiy which had now 
become especially valuable to him because it adjoined 
his new provinces of Kora and Allahabad. On the 
a^rd October, Hastings received a letter from him say- 
ing that he had heard of the murder of the Maratha 
Chief Narayan Rdo ^ he expressed his intention of talcing 
possession of Etawa and the neighbouring districts, and 
enquired whether the English would assist him in his 
proposed operations if he had occasion to ask for their 
help. 

No immediate answer appears to have been sent 
to this letter, but on the i8th of November another 
letter arrived from the Vizier. In it he said that he 


* Referring to this subject iu a 
private letter thirteen ye.ars after- 
vvaids, Hastings gave the following 
account of his proceedings: ‘lie left 
Calcutta with less than 50,000 nipccs 
in the treasury, and aftCi means un- 
successfully tried to borrow money. 
He returned with twenty Inkhs in 
specie, and with thirty more in actual 
receipt, witli an annual fund estab- 
lished of twenty-five lakhs more in 
the establishment of the armysnl^y. 
This sum he settled for tlie anny, 
whenever it should be wanted, for 
the support of our ally the Nabob 
of Oudhj and by making the terms 
fised, and the employment and dis- 
mission of the troops optional to the 


Nabob, he most cfTectunlly rendered 
their appropriation, and the subsidy 
with it, perpetual. He established 
the aUhince between the two stales 
on coudilioDs of such equal advantage 
that the representatives of both parted 
equally satisfied, and had the succeed- 
ing govemments pursued the same 
line, and the Nabob Shuja-ud-dowla 
lived, Oudh would have been a shield 
of defence and a source of wealth to 
Bengal, while it derived reciprocal 
support and the means of wealth from 
BengaU’ Letter to Mr. Anderson, 
September 13, 1786; Gleig, vol. iii. 
p. 302. The original draft of this 
letlfir in Hastings’ handwriting is in 
the British Museum MSS. 29,170. 
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had learned that Hafiz Rahmat, and otlier Rohilld chiefs 
had 

‘ intentions of taking possession of Rtana and the rest of the country 
belonging to the Marathas I therefore write to inform you that if 
such IS their intention I will not put up with it, but shall undoubtedly 
undertake an expedition against them, for, in the first place, they 
ha\ e not made good a single daum ’ of the forty lakhs of rupees accord- 
ing to then agreement, and, m the next, thc> are now going to lake 
possession of another country’ This I will nc\cr submit to, and am 
Iheiefore deteimincd to punish them During our intecMCw at 
Benares we had some contersation on this subject, and it was then 
agreed on that I should pay to the Company the sum of forty laUhs of 
rupees after the expulsion of the Rohill ts, and two lakhs ten tlioiisand 
rupees monthly, on account of the Lnglish Brigade, during my opera- 
tions m the Rohilla counliy ; and that 1 should, with the assistance 
of the English forces, endeavour to punish and extennmate the Ro- 
hillas out of their countrj. If therefore these terms arc agiccablc to 
you, I desire to know whether jou will assist me with the English 
forces, or you will not ’ 

The Vizici then repeated the conditions foinicily ac- 
cepted, but which had been given up at his own request, 
and on a sepaiate papci accompanying the letter he gave 
the following siimmaiy of his proposals — 

‘On condition of the entire expulsion of the Rohillas I will pay to 
the Company the sum of forty lakhs of rupees m ready money w hen- 
e\crl shall discharge the English troops, and until the expulsion of 
the Rohillas shall be effected I will pay the expenses of the English 
troops, — that is to say I will pay llic sum of Rs 210,000 monthly ’ 

On the day after this lettei was leceivcd, Hastings and 
the Select Committee of the Council recorded the follow- 
ing Resolution: — 

‘ That should the Vi7ier persist in his intentions with respect to the 
Rohilla country, and determine to prosecute the enterprise with steadi- 
ness to a conclusion, tins Government, considering the strict alliance 
and engagements winch subsist between the Company and Shuja ud- 
dowla, and particularly what passed between the Vizier and the 
President at the conference at Benares, cannot on tins occasion refuse 
him support and assistance, that the terms proposed by the Vizier 

^ I>dm, a small copper com, the * Fifth Report, App No 22 , Foi- 
fortieth part of a mpee rests Selections, vol 1 p 76 
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appear highly advantageous to the Company, not only on account of 
the sura which is ultimately stipulated as a consideration of this 
service, but by immediately relieving them from the heavy expense 
of a large part of their army. Provided, therefore, full assurance and 
security can be obtained of the Vizier’s intention and ability to make 
good the many payments which wll in this event be due to the 
Company, Resolved, that the 2nd Brigade now quartered at Dinapore 
be ordered to march on the Vizier’s requisition, . . . and that every 
preparation be made for putting the 2nd Brigade in readiness to 
take the held on the shortest notice.’ 

It was at the same time decided that Hastings should 
prepare an answer to the Vizier’s letters, and write to 
the Emperor and to the Rohilla chiefs, ‘requiring from 
them an explanation of their intentions with regard to the 
Dodb.’ 

On the a2nd November, Hastings laid before the Com- 
mittee the following draft of -a letter to the Vizier : — 

‘ Some days ago I received your letter, containing the intelligence of the 
death of Narayan Rdo, the late Sirdar of the Deccan, and the succession 
ofRaghunath RSoto the government at the same time ; intimating your 
resolution to take possession of the country in the Dodb, which for- 
merly belonged to the Rohillas and is now possessed by the Marathas | 
and desiring to know whether I will send the English forces in case 
you should have occasion to call for their assistance. I am since 
honoured with another letter from you to the following purport, viz. : 
“That you have learnt that Hafiz Ralimat Khan and other Sirdars 
have intentions of taking possession of Etawa and the rest of the 
country of the Dodb belonging to the Marathas ; and that in such 
case you are resolved to cany into execution the plan which Wxis 
concerted between us at Benares, for their expulsion from the country 
lying to the north of yours ; and desiring to know whether I ^vill 
assist in the execution of tins design;” repeating the conditions 
formerly proposed, with other particulars of importance which I 
cleaily understand. As the objects of both the above letters are 
intimately connected, and admit of only one and the same determin- 
ation, I shall reply particularly to both in this address. 

‘With respect to the Dodb, you are the master to act in whatever 
manner you shall deem most fitting for the advancement and security 
of your own affairs. You know that you may always command the 
forces of the Company for the defence of your own dominions. If 
you should engage in a war b^'ond their borders, and should stand 
in need of assistance, I certainly cannot sit still and see your danger 
without endeavouring to relieve you; and for that reason 1 hope you 
will avoid an enterprise at this distance, which you cannot be well 
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'issured of performing with )Our own strength, ns the commands of 
my superiors arc, as I ha\c repeated^ mfoimcd >011, peremptory, that 
I shall not suffer their arms to be carried bc>ond the line of their oun 
boundanes, and those of jourExcellcnc} their allj, although in one 
instance I ha\e \entured to go beyond them 
‘Concerning the country of the Rohilhs, nhatc\cr was formerly 
proposed at Benares, that I am now equally ready to agree to , that 
is, the Brigade which is now at Dinaporc shall march whenc\cr you 
require it to join you and proceed with you into the country of the 
Rohillas, which lies nortli of your dominions, to assist you in the 
entire 1 eduction of it, and your Excellency on your pait will supply 
them monthly with the stipulated sum of 210000 rupees for their 
expenses , and whcncxcr the country shall be so far conqucied tint 
you shall remain in possession of it, although the enemy may lurk m 
the hills and jungles, or a few refractory remmdars, as is usuil, may 
withhold their illcgiincc, and your Lxcclicncy shall dismiss the 
Brigade you will on its departure pay fony lakhs of rupees to the 
Company as a consideration for that scnicc To prexent future 
misunderstandings I ha\c been thus explicit I must beg leaxe 
further to add that if the expedition shall be once undertaken, it will 
be absolutely necessary to persevere m it until it shall be accomplished 
You will therefore reflect whether it will be in your power to make the 
above payments punctually with others which arc already due, and 
xxhethor you can rcsolxe on going through with tlie undertaking If 
you arc not ccilam of accomplishing these necessary points, I must 
request that you will suspend the execution of youi undeitakuig nil 
a more favourable tune, as I cannot hazaid 01 answei for the effects 
of the displcasmc of the Company, my masters, if they shall find 
themselves involved iti a fruitless xvar, or in on expense for the 
prosecution of it But if you arc satisfied of punctuality to perform 
these conditions, and xvill engage to perform them the Bngadc which 
is at Dinapore shall attend you on your requisition , and that there 
may be no delay, if you will signify your orders foi the march of the 
Brigade to Mr Lane, the chief at Patna, and xvill send a letter from 
him to me, containing your acquiescence m these conditions in the 
form enclosed, he xxill cause the Brigade to proceed to you im 
mediately, being furnished with the proper orders from me to the 
Commander of the forces for that purpose On the receipt of your 
first letter, I ordered all the detachments of the Brigade at Dinapore 
to be assembled, and every preparation to be made to enable it to 
take the field, and I hope it will be m readiness for that purpose 
xvhenever you may require Although m the enclosed form, I have 
mentioned nothing of the mode m xvhich the money for the expenses 
of the army is to be defrayed, 1 think it proper to observe that it would 
be highly expedient that a sure and effectual mode be previously 
formed for the regular payment of the anny This xvill prevent 
difficulties, and xvill be the subject of much ease both to you and 
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myself, as the charges of the army must be regularly paid, or the most 
fatal consequences may attend the neglect of it, and I have not money 
to send with it\’ 

The correspondence ivith the Vizier was ordinarily con- 
ducted by the Select Committee consisting of Hastings and 
two members of the Council, but, when the draft letter 
which Hastings had prepared was laid before the Com- 
mittee, doubts arose as to the propriety of issuing orders of 
such extreme importance on the Committee’s authority 
alone, and it was resolved that the whole of the proceed- 
ings should be considered by the Council at large. They 
were laid before it accordingly, with a Minute in which- 
Hastings explained his own views on the questions to be 
decided. 

‘ The President thinks it requisite to accompany this reference 
with a brief explanation of the nature of the measure proposed, 
and of the motives which determined his opinion in the Resolution 
of the Select Committee now before the Board, in the follosring 
Minute : — 

‘ I have long considered the power of the RohilJas as dangerous to 
the Vizier, the only useful ally of the Company, and as such have 
wished to see it annihilated. We have till lately had a very imperfect 
knowledge of the Rohilla States, and consequently the advices trans- 
niittcd to our Honourable Masters on that subject must have been 
too defective for them to form an accurate judgment upon them. It 
is our duty to correct our information to them as wc receive more 
Tight, and 1 am incTined to bcTievc that such information would induce 
them to adopt the system 'rith regard to those powers tvhicb are now 
proposed. I must therefore declare that although the Honourable 
Court of Directors have been pleased to rank the Rohillas among the 
powers capable of opposing the Marathas, I cannot regard them in 
that light. Their country is loo remote from that of the Marathas, 
and too much out of the line of the incursions of those people for them 
either to be able to oppose them with effect or to have much to 
apprehend from them. The Marathas may occasionally attack them 
from the allurements of plunder only, but they can never form a 
systematic scheme of conquest over a <X)unlry so distant aitd so 
difficult to hold. On the other hand, the Subahdar of Oudh must 
always be an object of jealousy and enmity to the Rohillas. His 
pon er is to be dreaded by them, and the situation of their country 
contiguous to his, and in a manner enclosed -within the same natural 


Fifth Report, App. No. 42 ; Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. J-8. 
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boundaries, must make llic possession of U always a desirable object 
with him both for security and ad\antage These arc sources of 
enmity between them which from the nature of things cannot fail of 
producing suitable effects, and it is more probable that we should soon 
see the Marathas and Rohillas join m liostilitics against the Vi7icr 
than that they should continue in wai with one another. But let us 
next \icw the advantages which would result to the Vizier, the ally 
of the Company, and to the Company itself, from his possession of 
that part of the Rohilla country which is the object of the expedition 
now proposed Our ally would obtain by this acquisition a complete 
slate shut in effectually from foreign invasions by the Ganges, all the 
way from the frontiers of Behar to the mountains of Thibet, while he 
would remain equally accessible to our foiccs fiom the above pro- 
vinces either for hostilities or protection It would give him wealth ^ 
of which we should partake, and give him sccuiity without any 
dangerous increase of power, and would undoubtedly by bringing 
his frontier nearer to the Marathas, to whom singly he would be no ~ 
match, rcndci him more dependent on us and cement the union more 
firmly between us. I must further declare that I regard as none of 
the most inconsiderable benefits to the Company of this measure, 
besides the forty lakhs held out to us, the easing them immediately of 
the burden of one thud of their whole army, while at the same time it 
is employed usefully for thur interests, and conveniently for keeping 
up Its own discipline and practice in war. 

‘ With these leasons for the prosperity of the expedition, on general 
principles 1 must confess I entertain doubts as to us expediency at this 
time, arising from the circumstances of the Company at home exposed 
topopulai clamour, all its measuics liable to be canvassed in Paiha- 
ment, their Chartci drawing to a close, and His Majesty’s Ministers 
unquestionably ready to take advant igc of cvciy unfavomabic cncum- 
stance m the negotiation for its renewal In this situation there 
appears an unusual degree of responsibility annexed to such an 
undertaking I w ould therefore recommend it to serious consideration, 
and at the same time I think it my duty to declare that I find myself 
embarrassed m a peculiar manner m my decision, from the circum- 
stance of what passed between the Vuier and myself at Benares- 
The Board will recollect that this very country was included m the 
line of defensive operations which they thought fit to adopt last year 
in support of the Vizier, and it is now necessary^ to acquaint them 
more fully tliat the Vizier at the interview did propose this expedition 
to me and earnestly solicited my assistance; that I regarded this 
request as a lucky circumstance m the negotiation, and availing 
my'sclf of it, as the means of pui chasing the Vizier’s compliance m the 
othei measure, which was the principal object of my mission, I con- 
sented to It, engaging to assist him in the enterprise on the conditions 
with which the Board are already acquainted Afterwards, from a 
suspicion of his own ability to make good so many pecuniary engage- 
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ments at once as those he had come under, he himself made the 
proposal for suspending the Rohilla expedition; but the condition 
which took its rise from it, viz. that the future payments of tlie extra 
charges of the army sent at any time to his assistance should be fixed 
at 210,000 rupees per month for a Brigade, was still allowed to be 
made an Article of the new treaty. And it was further agreed that 
the stipulation for Kora, which 1 had before with difficulty raised to 
forty-five lakhs of rupees, should now be made fifty, in consideration 
of his being exempted from the additional burden of the projected 
campaign, and better enabled to fulfil his other payments. It is 
unnecessary to explain the motives which urged the Vizier to make 
concessions for the liberty of relinquishing a point which he bad 
apparently so much fit heart, and which I ^vas not solicitous to pursue ; 
the detail would be tedious. The gentlemen who were with me, and 
to whom I made daily communication of the progress of the nego- 
tiations, will remember that such was the Issue of this part of them. 
The e-xpedition remained only suspended; and I gave him every 
reason to expect that whenever it could again be with prudence re- 
sumed, and he desired it, it should be undertaken. This is the 
, predicament in which I now stand with the Vizier; and although, from 
' a fear of his not being able to fulfil his part of the agreement, I wish 
• to avoid in engaging in the project at present, yet it appears to me 
, that a direct refusal, after what passed, would have an unfriendly 
' aspect, and might admit of the construction of artifice and insincerity 
^ in our dealings with him. Moved by the doubts which I have ex- 
pressed to the Board, and thus hampered by my situation with the 
Vizier, no better method occurred to me for freeing us from this 
dilemma than the letter which is now in reference before the Board. 
I have there expressed my consent to the expedition on terms which, 
if he agrees to them, are most likely to secure the advantages hoped 
from it, but which arc more likely to make him relinquish the design. 
1 trust the Board will find U so guarded, both in the substance and 
expression, that the Vizier must necessarily feel himself engaged to 
perform every condition required of him iritli the most rigid punctuality, 
at the hazard of forfeiting the Companj'’s friendship, or revolt against 
the terms imposed upon him, and drop all thoughts of prosecuting 
the design; and that, I verily believe will be the issue of tliis 
correspondence.’ 

The questions thus laid before the Council, in which 
nine members were present, were debated for three suc- 
cessive days ; no two members agreed exactly in their 
opinions, and it was difficult to reconcile them. At last 
they all agreed to leave it to Hastings to dratv up a resolu- 
tion expressing, as well as he was able, the general view. 
On the 26tli November, he accordingly drafted a rcso- 
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lution 111 the following foim, and this was accepted by 
the whole Council — 

‘ The Board, aftei due consideration of the mattci m reference from 
the Select Committee, and of tlic President’s represent ition, concur 
heartily in wishing to a\OKl the c\pcdil]on proposed, without entering 
into the discussion of the propriety of such an enterpnze on general 
pnnciplcs The Board see in then full force all the circumstances of 
doubt as to its present expediency avhich the President has so clearly 
set forth, and tlicj arc also sensible of the embarrassment he is under, 
from what passed on the subject between him and the Vizier at Benares 
They arc equally solicitous to sa\c the honour of the Comp4any and 
w<atch oi cr its interests, and for that reason they appro\ c of the Jcltor 
now before them which seems equally calculated to save botii. The 
conditions, if accepted, would undoubtedly secure the greatest possible 
advantage from such an enterpnze, but they appear to them more 
calculated to drive the Vizier into a refusal, which is what they trust 
in as Its most probable and almost infallible consequence, and which 
they wish for as the proper result of this proposition and the present 
circumstances of affairs Agreed, That the President be requested 
to forward the letter, as prepared by him, to the Vizier , and that the 
order of the igth instant, to the Chief at Patna, and to the Command- 
ing Officer at Dinaporc, be forthwith issued 

Sir Robert Barker, while he approved the letter to the 
Vizier, recorded a sepaiatc Minute. He was of opinion 
that it would have been good policy on the part of the 
Company to assist the Vi/icr m the conquest of Rohil- 
khand if Kora and Allahabad had not been aheady given 
to him, but that under existing circumstances this would 
make him dangerously powerful, unless, indeed, he would 
agree to cede to us the zemmdari of Chait Singh of 
Benares. 

'If,* Sii Robert Barker wrote, ^ the Vizier has the Rohilla country 
added to those of Oudh and the provinces of Kora and Allahabad, he 
will be in possession of a revenue of nearly two croies and a half per 
annum, a sum that in some future day might render an enterprising 
genius a very troublesome neighbour on the nortli-west frontiers of the 
Company’s dominions And although we have no present occasion to 
suspect the sincerity of Shuja-ud-dowla’sattachment to our interest, 3 et 

^ Fifth Report, App No 23, For Court of Directors, December 3, 1 774, 
rests Selections, vol 1 p 81 For Fifth Report, App No 45, Forrest’s 
aa account of the three days’ dis- Selections, vol 1 p 148 
cussion see Hastings Appeal to the 
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It must not be forgotten that he is an Hmdostaner, or thn-t a successor 
might enter the government nith very different ideas and disposition 
The General agrees with the President that the Vizier’s dominions 
would become compact and not subject to invasion hut the Gcnenl 
supposes It will become too compact, and not sufficiently open to 
in\asion It is the apprehension of invasion that cements the Viziers 
friendship with the English, and malces him that staunch all> uc find 
him’ ’ 

The reasons which had led Hastings at Benares to ac 
quiesce inthettish of the Vizier that the expedition against 
the Rohillas should be postponed neighed heavily ont he 
minds of the Council 

Ihe Board, Hastings aftemirds wrote ‘ rested their wish to avoid 
the expedition solely upon their doubts of the consequences which 
might personally affect us, at the same time that they weie sensible 
of the advantages it would secure to the Company My sent ments 
on the propriety of the expedition had undergone no change but I 
will not deny tint I felt injself influenced by the same fears which 
operated on the other Members of the Council, that the propriety of 
the measure might not be seen m the same light by our constituents, 
which wc knew, from the temper of the times might not only draw 
upon us their severe resentment but aggravate the load of popular 
odium which has of late fallen on their sonants 


’ Fifth Report App No 23 For 
rest s Selections vol i p Si Sr 
Robert Barker at no time objected 
to the Rohilla e^ped tion on the 
’ ground that it was unjust nor did 
he e\er doubt that the Robillas dc 
serred punishment for their perfidy 
Mill s reference to this Minute is mis 
leading and it is for this reason that I 
now notice il ^\ hen Sir Robert Bar 
kerwaswith Hastings at Benares he 
expressed doubt regarding the expe 
diencj of the expedition on account of 
the intemiption which it would prob 
ably receive from the King and the 
Marathas and the nnsteadmess of the 
Vizier s disposition. This is stated 
in the Diary of Hastings quoted 
aboio Sir Robert Barker also dis 
approved the cess on of Kon and 
Allaliabad to the Vmer partly be 
cause It set aside the treaty ei tered 
into in 1765 with the Emperor but 
also because he thought the tenns 
granted to the Vizier much too 


favotirablc He said that cons dcr ' 
ing the heavy expenses of the Com 
pany these provinces onght not to 
liaae been giicn up for so small ai 
sum as two years reienne See 
minutes by Sir Robert Bari er Fifth 
Report App Nos 13 19 and 33 
and Minute by Hastings App No 12 
Su Robert Bari or « as much displeased 
because he had not been invited to take 
part m the co iferences with the Viz er. 
Hastings appears howerer to have 
treated him otherwise with great con- 
sideration He was anxious that Sir 
Robert Barker should ha\e com 
matidcd the British troops in the 
final campaign against the RobilJas 
but this was not possible in con 
sequence of his resignation of the 
service He was e'vadenlly a far 
superior off cer to Colonel Champion 
who took, his place 
* Appeal to the Court ofDirectors 
Fifth. Report App No 45 Fonest s 
Selections vol 1 p 4I 
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On the loth of Januarj% 1774, an answci \\as received 
from the ^l7lel, declining to undertake the expedition 
agamsl tlic Rohillas undci the conditions that had been 
offered The Icttei was as follows — - 

‘ I ]ia\e reccuccl jour friendly Icttei, informing me that the Eni,]ish 
BngT.de IS al mj scr\ icc, cithci for the piolcction of mj ow n dominions, 
or to assist me in mj opcnlions agnnst the Rohilhs ItJsknoun 
that the firmest union subsists between us and I am ccrlTin tint you 
will sulTer the English forces to 10m me for the protection of my own 
dominions , but as the chstTuce between us is now so great, lint much 
time will be taken up m wniing to jou and reccning jour answer, for 
precaution sake I request jou will send a positive order to the Com 
inandcr in Chief of the forces at P.atna to march them to the frontiers 
of Oudli or Kora (both which countries now belong to me), whenever 
I shall require them At present I ha\c no occasion for them, and 
should I chance to call for them, I will not require their proceeding 
further than the frontiers of Kora and Kam I make this request bj 
w ay of precaution onlj , and to guard against future c\ ents Whcnc\ er 
I shall write to the Commander in Chief for the tioops, Jet them iin- 
medtalcly be sent, and it is becoming our union th vt jou give orders 
accordingly, winch will gi\c me great satisfaction My friend, I 
request this of you (hat I may be at case witli respect to my own 
dotninions, as well as to prevent future delays, otherwise I have at 
present no occasion foi the troops’ ’ 

On the i7th January, 1774, the Bengal Government sent 
the follow mg leport to the Court of Directors — 

'It was with pleasure we found the plan we had adopted answci so 
completely to our intention The Viziei, on receipt of the President’s 
letter -written agreeably to the Resolution of the Board returned an 
immediate answer, declining our assistance m his distant expedition 
on the conditions we required, but at the same time desiring tlie 
Brigade might be held m readiness to march whcncicr he shall find 
It necessary to call on it for the defence of his own dominions The 
affair being happily terminated in the manner we wished, we shall now 
remain spectators only of the operations of the different powers in 
those distant pans, preserving, howe\er, a watchful eye o\ci the 
course of events, tint we may be prepared to mtcipose whcneier the 
interests of the Honourable Company are likely to be afTected by them 
In this view we shall, in compliance with the Vizier s request, hold one 
Brigade m readiness to maich to his assistance within his own 


lifth Repoit, App No 25 , Tonests Selections vol i p 91 
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territories, including the provinces of Kora and Allahabad, and we 
acknowledge we shall not be sorry to find that he calls for them on 
this footing, as we shall then be eased of so considerable a part of the 
military expense, and have the disdpline of our troops preserved in an 
actual service at so little distance from our frontiers V 

* Fifth Kepor^ App No. 25. 



CHAPTER X 


A D 1774. THE VI7IER ANH IIASTIAGS RESOLVE TO 
INVADE IvOniEKIIAND 

The A izicr expels the jrinib'vs from the 0 $i!- — forms illnwccs with 
7 tbiti Eln n nml other Kohilla chie fs —He c iltr*: mio 1 «;ccrcl 'igrccmcnl w itli 
the rmperor— He icsohcs to tmnCc Eolulklnml "wd a Us for the 

^sslst^ncc of Enffh^li troops — Hastings complies with his request —Colonel 
Champion appointed to command the troops. — His inslniclions— Ills dis 
satisfaction —Strength of the linlish nnd the 1 incr’s nrmj — Distiirhcd 
condition of Uohilkhand — Dissensiops bctwcen-tlic KohiH ajjiigfs — Alliance 
of the allied forces — En\0} sent to Hafir Kahmal —State of aOairs in Rohil 
hhand 

A lthough the Vi/icr Imcl declined the assist-ince of 
the Engit'ili he had by no means abandoned thcpiojcct 
of invading Rohilkhand, but he lliought it piudcnt, / 
in the fiist instance, to obtain possession of Etaw a 
and the neighbouring distiicts of the Doab, «i vhicii 
smaW Maiatba gantsons ^i\\ remamed Ha’siings, 
although he had refused the co-opcxation of British 
troops in canymg out this plan, subsequently agiccd 
to the Vi7iers icquest for tlic loan of a few pieces of 
heavy artillery and these ^\cre sent to him in charge of an 
English officcH In No\embcr 1773, the Vi<iiei marched 
upon Etawa The Maiathas offcied no opposition and 
withdrew their garrisons acioss the Jumna Theie weie 
othei measuies which Shuja-ud-dowla thought expedient 
He went to Faiukhabad, and induced the Rohilla chief 
Muzaffar Jang to enter into engj^ements which severed 
his connection with his countiymen in Rohilkhand, and 
made him virtually dependent on the Vizier Zabita„ 

^ See Vizier’s letter rccencd De Hastings, September 15, 1776 For- 
cember 17, 1773, nnd Minute by rests Selections, vol ii p 554 
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Khan who, in consequence of the departure of the Marathas, 
had shown an inclination again to join Hafiz Rahmat, was 
persuaded by Shuja-ud-dowla to abandon all such ideas, 
and to promise his help when the time came for cairy- 
ing out the attack upon Rohilkhand. The Vizier also 
thought it desirable to obtain the Emperor’s approval of 
his projected expedition. With this view he entered into 
communication with tlie. Minister, Najf Khan, and assisted 
him in recovering Agra which had fallen into the hands of 
the Jats. The result was a secret agreement, carefully 
concealed from the English Government, under which the 
Vizier promised to give to the Emperor one half of 
‘ such new territories as he might wrest from the possession 
of usuipers,’ and the Emperor engaged to bestow the 
other half on the Vizier k 

These arrangements were settled in December to Shuja- 
ud-dowla’s satisfaction, and within less than a month from 
the time in which he had stated that he had no present 
occasion for military assistance he again wrote to Hastings 
and declared his intention of immediately attacking the 
Rohillas ; he agreed to all the conditions on which the co- 
operation of a British force had previously been offered to 
him, and he asked that a brigade might be at once ordered 
to join him and take part in the proposed expedition. 
His letter reached Calcutta on the 3rd February, 1774 ^* 

This rapid change in the plans of the Vizier was at- 
tributed by Hastings to the success with which his opera- 
tions in the Doab had been attended, and to his conviction 
that there was now no danger of interference by the Marathas. 

It was impossible for the Bengal Goveinmcnt, after what 
had passed, to refuse consent, and orders were issued for 
complying with the Viziers lequisition. Colonel Cham- 
pion had been appointed provisional Commander-in-Chief 
in succession to Sir Robert Baiker, who had resigned the 
service, and on the 14th Februaiy, 1774, instructions were 
sent to him. He was desired to assume the command 
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of the troops which were already marching towards the 
Vizier’s territory ; he was informed that the object of the 
expedition was ‘ the reduction of the Rohilla country lying 
between the Ganges and the mountains ; ’ papers were sent 
to show the conditions agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment and the Vizier; opeiaLlons were to be strictly con- 
fined within the limits of Oudh and of Rohilkhand; the 
troops were on no account to be permitted to cross the 
Ganges ; tlie military conduct of the expedition was left 
entirely to the Commandcr-in-Chicf; stringent orders were 
given to ensure the punctual payment of the troops ; in 
the event of the Vizier failing to furnish the stipulated 
monthly subsidy, he was to be informed that this was con- 
sidered equivalent to an expression of his wish to receive 
no longer the co-operation of the English troops, and 
Colonel Champion was in that case to suspend operations, 
return to Benares, and await further orders. When the 
Vizier ceased to require the services of the Brigade it was 
to return to our own provinces. Further details were to 
be settled personally by Colonel Champion with Shuja-ud- 
dowla, but on this point a special warning was given. If it 
became necessary to meet the Vizier at any place within 
the territories lately held by the Maratlias in the Doab, 
Colonel Champion was to take with him no military force 
except a personal guard, so that the intciwiew might not 
be construed as an act of hostility on the part of the 
English Government towards the Maratlias. Finally, it 
was said, ‘we recommend in the strongest manner that you 
cultivate a good understanding with the Vizier, and that you 
pay the strictest attention to the behaviour and discipline of 
the troops, that no subject of complaint may arise on that 
head, either from himself or from any people of the coun- 
tries with whom we are not in a state of hostilities 

Colonel Champion’s powers were strictly confined to the 
military conduct of the expedition. He was instructed 
that ‘in all points but such as immediately respect the 


^ Fifth Report, App. No, 26 j Forrest’s SclectioDS, vol. i. p. 92. 
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operations in the field, the Vizier is solely empowered to 
prescribe/ Hastings preferred to entrust to Middleton, 
the Resident, the management of all political relations, and 
he remained with the Vizier throughout the campaign. 
This was very distasteful to Colonel Champion, who saw 
that less confidence was placed in his judgment than that 
which had been given to Sir Robert Barker, his predecessor 
in the command of the army. He was also much dissatis- 
fied with his military position, and with his rank, which was 
that of Colonel only. He wished to receive the rank of 
Brigadier-General, but the Government held that they were 
prevented by the orders of the Court of Directors from 
complying with his request h He assumed the command 
with feehngs far from cordial towards Hastings, towards 
the Vizier, or towards Middleton. 

The British force consisted of one Company of Artillery, 
the and European Regiment, the Select Picket, composed 
of about 100 cadets waiting for their commissions, and the 
2nd Brigade composed of six battalions of Native Infantry 
under the command of Colonel Galliez. The Vizier’s army 
is said to have numbered 100,000 men, but nothing certain 
is known of its strength or composition. 

During the time that had elapsed since the Marathas 
had been compelled by the English and the Vizier to 
abandon their attacks upon Rohilkhand, the condition of 
affairs in that province had become more disturbed than 
ever. Further spoliations of the family of Ali Mohammad 
had occurred, and fresh dissensions and conflicts had arisen 
among the chiefs. 

‘Notwithstanding.’ says Hamilton, ‘the very advanced age of _Haf5z 
Rahmat, he stilJ perhaps possessed spirit and abilities sufficient to 
have enabled him to bear with saccess the great weight thrown upon 
his shoulders, had any tolerable degree of harmony subsisted among 
the then leading members of the community, but that unanimity which 
alone could render them formidable now no longer prevailed among 
them] the authority of Hafiz, as Chief Guardian of thje State,, was 
slighted by some and openly renounced by others ; they regarded the 

’ Consultations, Februaiy 2j, X774, India Office Records; Forrest’s Se-- 
Icctiois, Tol. i. p. 
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superiority he nssumcd A\ith cmy; and tlic manner of his obtaining 
that preeminence had rcndcicd him pirticularly obnovtous to the 
sons of All Mohammad and their party; so tint he found himself 
'tottering on the pinnacle of an usurped authority, without the support 
of a single fnend in whom he could venture to confide In addition 
to a total defect iti mutual alliance and gcnci.il co-operation, many 
other circumstances concurred to weaken the power of the Afghan 
independencies in the NoUhern provinces at this period, ^ ibita Kh.m 
had been diawn off from their interest, as already rchied , and the 
death of Ahmad Klnn Bangash left the pnncipalily of ranikhabad 
m the hands of Mutmf ar jang , a weak and ignorant >oung man , who 
so far froiiTbcing able to adJ force or stability lo any union whicli 
might have been entered into by them for their general defence, had 
It not m his power to support himself, and was constrained, the year 
before, to have recourse to Shuja-ud*dowIa lo protect his city from 
the attempts of a petty detachment of I\Iarithas Add to this tint in 
Rohilklmd the seeds of contention which had been sown wi the 
original formation of the government, Ind long since spiung up, a 
mutinl jealousy and a\ owed animosity which had cncctinlly restrained 
the diftcrciit leaders from each other, induced ev cry’ m in, in the present 
unsettled state of alTiirs, to aspire at a sep irate independence utterly 
inconsistent with their poiiiical consequence ns a collective body, 
and the total relaxation or suspension of the general laws, attendant 
upon such a state of anarchy, could not fail of producing the most 
mischievous cflccts among a people naturally of a fierce and untoward 
temper, and possessed of a disposition so addicted to violence and 
rapine, as would at any lime hive required the sternest exertions of 
justice to restrain it vvitlim bounds The Hindu farmers, and other 
onginat inbabitants of ibc country, groaned under the worst species 
of military vassalage, whilst the upstart Mussulman despots who held 
them m subjection, were, by their perpetu il feuds, disabled, as we 
have seen, from affording them the smallest piotection against aimies 
of barbarous maiauders, who every year spread their devastations 
among them, almost without resistance The haughty and turbulent 
spirit of the Afghans could not long submit to that strict control whicli 
was necessary to procure any tolerable degree of icgularity oi sub- 
ordination in a government composed of so many independent 
members Consequently, orders were no longer hcaid or obeyed, 
the administration of justice, the collection of revenue, and the inter- 
course of commerce, were all at a stand , the roads w ere infested w ith 
bands of armed ruffians, and every ciioimity Ind grown to such a 
height as was not likely to yield to any lemcdy which in the present 
state of things could possibly be supplied Such was the state of the 
Afghan powers m these countnes a few months before the commence- 
ment of the celebrated Rohilla warb’ 
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In the beginning of April 1774, the English troops were 
not far from the Rohilla frontier, and the Vizier, crossing 
the Ganges by a bridge of boats, returned from the Doab 
into Oudh with his army, and joined Colonel Champion 
near Shahabad He then sent an envoy to Hafiz Rahmat, 
with a copy of the treaty of 1772, and made a formal de- 
mand of immediate payment of the sums due to him, on 
pain of the consequences. 

'Hafiz.Rah^t,’ Hamilton tells us, ‘answered the Vakil with hopes 
of success in his deputation, and in the meantime applied to the several 
chiefs, desiring them either to enable him forthwith to discharge this 
demand, or to Join him in the field ; they had already resolved on the 
latter alternative. The Vakil, after some delay, was sent back to his 
master with an evasive answer, and Hafiz Rahmat proceeded from 
Pilihhit to Aonk . where he set up his standard and sent notices 
through the country, lequiring the RohilJas to repair thither. Here 
he was joined by FaizuUah Kha n and others, and as no remedy now 
appeared except open resisTance, Hafiz attempted to inspire into the 
severalleadeis a resolution to act with unanimity and firmness in sup- 
port of the common cause \ but all his efforts were rendered void by the 
spirit of jealousy and faction already mentioned, which contributed to 
destroy them much more effectually than the sword of the enemy. . . . 
He offered (to two of the principal chiefs) bonds of indemnification, 
engaging either to hold himself personally responsible, or to give 
assignments upon his country for such sums as they might advance 
from their own finances for the public service. Notwithstanding these 
assurances they did not entertain such an opinion of Hafiz as would 
induce them to place any dependence upon his promise, and having 
previously entered into a private league to support each other, ab- 
solutely refused to advance any money, declaring they would oppose 
by force whoever should offer to compel them. . . . Several other chiefs 
threw small sums into the grand treasury, but this mode of supply was 
not generally adopted, and after all the sum collected was very in- 
sufficient to defray the necessary charges. In fact, so low were their 
finances reduced by their dominions for the two preceding years 
having been the seat of war, that few of the Rohi lla chief s had it in 
their power to contribute largely. , . . Shuja-ud-dowla, well aware of 
their present temper, employed a multitude of emissaries among them, 
who by working upon the hopes of some and the fears of others, 
increased their mutual jealousy and distrust. Neither the B^kshi_ 
^ the Khansama h joined the Rohilla army till some time after its 
formation, the Vizier having altered into a negotiation with them, 
and partly by threats, partly by promises, prevailed on them, whatever 
appearance prudence might render necessary, to remain essentially 
neuter in the ensuing dispute; and they were themselves sufficiently 
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disposed ni the present stitc of tilings, nthcr to forsiVe ih m to 'issisi 
their countrj men ns thej ) new thit if the Afglnns shonkl nnhe nn 
cffectinl resistnnee nnd lepcl the mvndpi«, ilnfir would iinpl> rcAcnj,e 
himself upon them for Uicir htc opposition to him Mnhbull ih Klnn 
and rnttehuilih Jvin n. tJic sons of Dnndi Kinn , neglected lo ippcir 
m the field oi to assist m nnj mcisurcs of gcncril co opcntion until 
seten! dn^s after the enemy had entered into the countty, as l)ic> 
had also pn\ atcl) rccci\ cd a message from Shiija-iid dow la, w ho sent 
them a Koran a sacred pledge of mutual faith among Mussulmans 
with assurances of his protection provided the) should not join lUfi? 
Rahmat on the present occasion and to this the) returned a favour 
able reply but \ ith a fraudulent inctnsistcnc) pcifcctly in character, 
they proceeded to Aonfa at the held of i considerable force within 
foui diys after PcriiajiT indeed, these intrigues of Shiija ucl dowla, 
whose character was well known would have assisted hut little m 
shaking the fidelity of any of the chiefs h d not they been strengthened 
in their opcntion by^thc general dre id of Ilafir Ralitint T rom the 
time tiiat the death of lus colleagues had thrown the pnncipal power 
into his own hands Hahr Rahmat had so often made an intemperate 
use of the ostensible luthonty with which is Chief Guardian of tli e 
State he was vested and which he had been able l) support liy 
superiority of militai'y force and tcmtorial resources ilut however 
respected for Ins abilihe s and bravery and revered for the apparent 
sanctity of Ins m aniicrs. he was almost univcrs ill) dreaded and disliked 
and as he was aw ire of tins disposition in his country men the iningucs 
he continually kept on foot to support his influence had conaidcnbly 
\v idencd the brcaclics before existing among the members of a n iturally 
turbulent and districted State To sum up aJJ, says the Rohilh 
narratoi/ a surpnsn g degree of animosity and discord had long since' 
arisen m Rohilkhand and each person w is employed in, nay was 
earnestly bent upon, the eradication of his neighbour and m order to 
effect the destruction and ovcrUirow of Ins own unincdiatc kindred 
and connections was ready lo enter into league with foicigmcrs and 
sti-angers the event was what might he expected,— what indeed soon 
appeared m the course of the succeeding occurrences In such cir- 
cumstances It is not surpnsmg th it even at tins aw ful moment, vv hen 
a foreign enemy was about to overwhelm them, the eh efs were so 
dubious of each other th it no general system of defence was idoptcd 
nor any ordeis executed with the promptitude and alacrity neccss iry 
m so critical a juncture ’ 

Other contemporary English authorities give no infoi 
mation regarding the condition of affairs m Rohil] hand, 
but the Satr ul Mutakhenn contains a desciiption which 
agrees substantially uith that of Hamilton I quote it 

’ IlamiUoa pp 220 229 
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because it sbovrs the belief of the most intelligent of the 
native historians of that time; and it is a characteristic 
specimen of a curious and interesting v.-ork. 

‘With a Tier.- to pat an end to hk disputes rvith the RohiiJaS; or to 
den;OTistrate to the world the nstnca! psrrerseness of their temper, the 
■\'izier sent ttotc to Kaiiz Rabmat the piindpal ruler among them, 
desirmg him to remember how he had come in Ome to the assistance 
of his nation against the ilarathas, and how he had rescued it eSec- 
tuailj from the destruction intended them, fn'pavdng in their stead 
a might)' sum of money, vrhidi bad saved their co'jntry from devasta- 
tion and niin : he added that a!i the retEun made him for his eSectual 
interposition was only a rariecy of tetgiversadons and delay in the 
repajment of a sum dee to him. and wbidi they bad not yet diooght 
of pro'.'iding for ; so that matters standing as they were, the Robillas 
must prepare themselves for war, or pay without delay tbs sura 
advanced for their sakes. This message did not fail to make great 
hspressioa on Hafiz Rahmat, who was a man of great sense and much 
foresight He sent word to Fatehull 2 h_Kh 2 n , and to the other 
children of Dundi Khan , as well as to Faizuliah Khan, son to A|i 
^ foha^^4tR^d Rohilla . and even to al! the principal men of the RohiHa 
cation, and informed them that he wished to see them assembled 
at a certain place, as he bad something of importance to impart 
^^■ben they were assembled, he sent them die following message: 

' *• Shuja-ud-dowla, who has cisaplined bis troops, and motmted bis 
artiiler)' in the Frecghi <European) manner, and who besides is 
supported by the English power, intends to attack you, and to make 
a conansst of your country', as well as of mine. My opinion is that 
we sh^I never be able to stand before people that pour a shower of 
6re in the ranks of their enetnies- Is it cot better then to avert so 
great ar^ evil by repaying bhn wiifcout delay fhe money promised 
and which after all is nothing but his dee? For I inform you that 
we shall never be able to resist his attadc~ WliUst the Rohiiia 
princes were assembling, Sh'itja-cd-dowla bad sent secret ^surances 
to the sons of Dundi Kfc aa, that fee had no business with either their“ 
farrilly’br uie^dominidnsTwhich were on the other sice of the Ganges, 
but that it was only on condition that they would remain quiet, 
without interferiug by their assistance to others; else they might 
reckon upon their falibg m the same fire that would be kindled to 
consume the others. Bat this mssst^e made as little impression 
upon them, and those senseless men instead, of. Hstenrag to Kadz 
_ Rahmat s_advice, and paying th^ share of the money he had so long 
sdpulated for them, were on the contrary averse to any accommoda- 
rion, and preferring their money to any other considemtion, they were 
excTticg others to a wart and this was the general opinion of the 
Rohilla princes, who being m general young, ignorant, and proud of 
tcsir bueSy strength and valour, p?eferred__w^ tq__a^paym,ent, and 
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e\cn c\hortcd the others lo reject 'll! thoughts of nn iccommod'ition, 
pretexUng thc\r invbihl) to pa),'ind, describing the ruinous stite of 
their counti-) It -was m tun tint HnHz 'Rthmit \ms pictcbng thnt 
tlicj uouJd iictcrbc able to stind before the /ire of the Trcnghccs 
tint It would produce clouds of smol e out of their brexsts nnd lint 
of their fimilics, ond tint thc> would he obliged to mu iw'xy from 
tin field pf bdulc, 'ind to lose their cinrictcis ns soldiers All tint 
produced no conviction , doubtless it wns bccnusc the Rolulins 3n\ing 
been guilty of nn mfin)l> of cruelties nnd extortions towards the 
mlnbitnnts of Hindostnn il wns high time tint the) should in Iheir 
turn cxpcncncq to the full nil the Moicnccs wluch thej hnd hitherto 
committed upon others The time nppotntcd by tlic Omnipotent 
A\cnger wns come nor was n m tlicir power to rctnrd it by n single 
moment Blinded bj their own ignonneo nnd prejudices those 
senseless men thought onlj, of tal mg the field nnd coming to n, 
bnttlc* 

* Sail ul Mnlikhcnn tol m p 260 
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Coneapondencc bctncen Colonel Champion and Hafiz Rahmat —Battle lEd 
defeat of the Rohillas — Death of Hafiz Rahmat — Honourable condi ct of the 
Vizier — Character of Hafiz Rahmat — Fnizullab JChan becomes head of the 
Rohillas —He retreats to the foot of the hills — Collapse of the Rohilh power 
— Question of payments due to the Tiiglish — Negotiations with Faizullah 
Khan — His proposals rejected — ^Treaty between Fajzulhh Khan and the 
Vizier — Treatment of the Rohillas— Secret treaty between the Emperor and 
Vizier — Hastings refuses to interfere 

the lath Apiil, when Colonel Champion had almost 
reached the frontier of Oudh with his Brigades he re 
ceived a letter from Hafiz Rahmat ^ 

‘Last year, he wrote, ‘when the Marithas adianced to the bank 
of the Ganges, the Nawab Vizier, General Barker, and you came 
here I declined all alliance with the Marathas, and regarding my 
former connections with the said Nawabs, I concluded firm friendships 
With them, as is clearly knov\n to you Tuckoo, a Maratha chief, 
having crossed the Ganges and penetrated into this country, the 
Nawab Vizier and General advised that I should advance to oppose 
him, m which the Nawab's army was to assist me It, however, 
joined me not I opposed the enemy with all possible expedition, 
and obliged them to recross the river with shame and ignominy 
After this the Nawab and General invited me to them I joined 
them, and the Nawabs having proposed to cross the Ganges, and 
intimated so to me, I was ready to accompany them across Thank 
Heaven, in the particulars of amity and fidelity I have never been 
deficient, which you are perfectly sensible of When I obtained an 

^ This correspondence between znd Jamiary, 1773 afier the close of 
HafizJRabmat and Colonel Cliompion the war when Colonel Champion had 
has not hitherto been printed For returned to Calcutta It is recorded 
some unexplained reason it was not in the Secret Consultations of that 
sent to the Government until the date, l^ia Office Record s 
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intcnicw -^Mth the Ninib Vuicr it Shilnbid, ind concluded 1 
fnendl> illnnce 'with lum tbc General observed, ‘ Pcrformince of 
this trcitj Mill be reminded b> us both’ In this spice nothing his 
proceeded from me contnry to those fncndly igrccmenis yet his 
the KiMib Vizier imbibed cnmitj As you hive come m lieu of 
the Gcnenl Sir, I im extremely happy, ind write to tell you so 
I hope to be fi\ cured with your igrcciblc letters the conferers of 
pleasure ' 

On the i3lh Apnl Colonel Champion tephed that the 
only advice that he could gi\e was that Hafi? Rihmat 
should m all respects conform to the wishes of the Virier 
On the 37th Apiil the allied forces entered Rohilkhand, 
and on the following day 1 second letter armed fiom Hafiz 
Rahmat He said that he had always acted in accoidance 
with the Viziers pleasure, and asked for e\p]icit informa- 
tion regarding his present wishes 

On the 19th April Colonel Champion answeicd as fol- 
lows — 

‘The Nawibs pleasure is ilus thit for Iming afforded the Roliilh 
tribe lid and issistincc for three ycirs the sum of two crorcs of 
rupees has been expended ^ou also know wlut the Nawibs 
expenses Inve been ind his pleasure I hive now wiittcn If you 
tlnnl proper, write to me distinctly what your ability is but it is 
most desirable that you comply with the Nawab s demand In this 
matter whatever you think pioper to do distinctly inform me of, ind 
I shall impatiently expect your reply If I leceive not your answer 
to day I shill advance towards you with the aimy to morrow 

An ofiicial icport was sent to Hastings by Colonel 
Champion on the same day, in the following terms — 

‘ Hifiz Rihmit his by letter expressed eiincst inclmitions to come 
to an accommodation with the Vizier, which has been the ciuse of 
my hiltmg here to day The Nibob claims no less than two crores 
of rupees and unless he greatly abates his deminds it is not likely 
that an amicible decision cm take place 

An answer was at once sent by Hafiz Rahmat to this 
letter, and it reached Colonel Champion on the 19th 
Apnl 

‘You intimate he wrote that the Nawab s pleasure is this thit 
for aid and succour afforded tlie ^ghin tribe for three years, heavy 
sums have been expended that I should write what my ability is, 
and act confoimably to the Nawab s pleasure Sir, m the particulars 
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of aid and ecpens^ wcat tbe Xa^cab bss said that is true. From fte 
decease of ie NaTOb Safdar Jang-, the Xav/ab’s friendship and 
favour has alrravs been apparent, notvrithstandmg you were not then 
in these parts ; and it is univ'ersally too that from the first 

there has been no neglect on our part in the dues of good -rrisbes and 
amity ; and Heaven, knows tiiat regarding our engagements I have 
defeated the designs of his enemies to the extent of my power. 
Accordingly, in the preceding year, when the ^^^r^thas -wanted to 
invade Kora and the countries eastward, and advanced to the banks 
of the Ganges, they sent messengers requesting a passage through 
my territories, refraining to demand a 3app53', and entering into other 
agreements of which you are well acqu^nted. I, regarding the firm 
connection which has subsisted for fifty or sixty years between the 
Isawab and me, avoided all alliance with them, and explicitly wrote 
so to him and General Barker. The particulars also which have 
• occurred are -n-ell imown to you- My motive for this was that 
•whenever the Kawab the iliastrioas English, and we acted 

in ccmcert, our afiairs would proceed well. From the beginning to 
this day I have always wished for the Nav/ab’s friendship and good 
-wishes, and ne^’er failed in tbe particulars of sincerity and attachment 
to him. Why then is this enmitj'and hatred from him? It is not 
■unknown that we Afghans, with the young Nawab Zabita Khan, have 
a lakh of people on these two th? smallest dishricts of Delhi, and with 
diSicuIty subsist ourselves, and In all respects are obedient to the 
ivawaVs pleasure. Ko-w also -will we not depart from it at any time, 
our country', our effects, all we have is of the Nawab. As you enjoined 
me to write a reply speedily, and your messengers conformably to 
your orders are impatient, and the teats of the other chiefs are 
. distant, I therefore send a confused replj'. The chiefs will meet 
} this afternoon ; to-morrow an c^lidl answer shaij be written and 
‘ sent. You, Sir, who are compassionate, will surely exert the efforts 
] of friendship.' 

On the 22nd April another letter, to which tbe seals of 
Hafiz Rahmat and three other chiefs were attached, reached 
Colonel Champion, v/ho, vrith the Vizier, had continued to 
advance. It contained assurances, couched in submissive 
terms, of a desire to comply with the Viziers wishes. It 
urged the poverty of the chiefs, and suggested that 

*■ a trusty accountant be sent on the part of the Vizier, who informing 
himself of oar mromes and our expenses for troc^s, sen-ants, faroflies, 
and tiaveheis it would then appear -whether after all necessary* expenses 
sufficient remained to fulfil the Xa-wal/s demands. In this particular 
we will use no deceit, but when subriaence is acquired by agriculture 
with a thousand difficulties -wheat* is power and abOirt* to come? 
Thesoldieiawho have removed hence;, and are in the 2sa*wab's and 
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other service, are a clear proof of our poverty. Moreover, from our 
provsniity and ancient fiicndship the slUc and strength of every chief 
IS not concealed from the Vizier, nor with how sev ere misfortunes our 
lives pass away I am hopeful that this muter, being inquired of the 
Navvab, justice will be itqiurcd lly the fivour of God, the Navvab is 
replete in implements of war and in foitunc, but from collecting 
particles the treasuncs of grandeur are not increased Apparatus of 
war and multitudes of troops arc purely for reserve and the well 
government of the countr)’; it i*> befitting that lie show fivour to 
me and turn to the adjusting his countrjq md I hope that being 
foi given the demand by the Mawab’s great clemency, vv henev cr the 
Marathas approach this pirt to be freed from their demands God 
willing, I will dulj perform my services and duty, nor fail in the 
smallest particular Ills fame and gcnciosity will be illustrious fir 
and near, and hope of his favour and benefit will cause all to flock 
to him. His compassion to Mussulmen will be cause of pleasure to 
God and his Prophet, and my fuilt has not been of such degree as to 
require severe chastisement In all respects we conform implicitly 
to the Nawab’s pleasure, and whatever 1 have is his gift. You, Sir, arc 
wise and powerful, and a doer of justice V hat 1 have truly written 
without any deception, that weigh well in the scales of justice, and 
hying It before the Nawab rcpicscnt to him that 1 tlirow m>sclf on 
Ins merc> for forgiveness and therefore am hopeful of pardon ; and 
notwithstanding he has much di*iplcasurcs wnh me, >et as I am ac- 
quainted with your noble and forgiving disposition, surely you will 
regaid me as yourself, and show favour and compassion ’ 

On the copy of this letter the following mcmoiandum is 
recoidcd . — 

‘The Colonel and Vizier esteeming Hafiz's letter to be intended ’ 
merely to gam time, as he expected to be joined with other troops, and | 
having determined to fight the Rohillas m the morning, the following i 
note was returned by his cossids to Hafiz Rahmat “aancl April, 
1874, The Nabob has not given any reply that I can write to you 
Consequent to this, should he do so, it shall be written to you in a day 
or two, and I hope it will be such as will prove satisfactory to you ” ’ 

Although full of the common-places of oriental flattery, 
it lb clear that the lettcis from Hafiz Rahmat would have 
offeied no basis for negotiation even if there had been a 1 
desire on the pait of the Vizier for an amicable arrange- 
ment. But no such desire existed. The time for nego- 
tiation had passed 

^ It will be observed that Colonel to the Bengal Government, said that 

Champion, in his letter of April 19 the Vizier chimed no less than two 
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According to the Guhstan-i-Rahmat, one more attempt 
to preserve peace \vas made byJPa^r Sing, the Diwan 
of Hafiz Rahmat. He strongly advised his master not 
to risk a battle, and offered to find the means of paying 
thirty-five lakhs of rupees to the Vizier, if he were allowed 
to visit Colonel Champion, and ask his mediation in 
obtaining a reasonable period of grace. ‘But Hafiz said 
that as he had not the money, and as none of the Siidars 
were willing to contribute towards the payment, he would 
not borrow, and was prepared to die in defence of his 
country. Pahar Sing again offered to procure the money 
from some merchants, but Hafiz would not consent, ob- 
seiwing that, as he must die some time, he could not fall 
in a better cause h’ 

The rest of the story is soon told. The two armies met 
on the 33rd of April, 1774-^ 

district of Shahi^^rip^ The RohilJas were reported by 
Colonel Champion to be 40,000 strong, but their numbers 
are stated by Hamilton, with greater probability, to Eave 
been 38,000, with 5 o guns. We have few details of the 
battle except those furnished by Colonel Champion, and, 
as I shall have to show, his animosity against the Vizier 
was so great that implicit confidence cannot always be 
placed in his statements. After a gallant resistance the 
Rohillas were defeated witli a loss said to amount to more 
than 3,000 men, and Hafiz Rahmat was killed. ‘ It is im- 
possible,’ Colonel Champion wrote, ‘to describe a more 


crores of rupees. Colonel Cliampion 
is not likely to have been mistaken, 
but his statement does not appear to 
be supported by his letter of the iplh 
April to Hafiz Kahmat, nor do the 
letters of Ilafiz Rahmat show that 
a demand for any definite sum had 
been made by the Vizier. The trans- 
lation of the correspondence with 
Hafiz Rahmat is obviously very im- 
perfect. 

In the GoI-i-Rahmat, the grand- 
son of Hafiz Rahmat says that Colonel 
Champion endeavoured at the last 


moment to stop the war, by writing 
to Hafiz Rahmat and promising that, 
if the money due to the Vizier were 
paid, he would effect a peace. ‘ But 
death had deprived him of all his 
fnends and supporters ; he had there- 
fore withdratvn his heart from the 
world, and was desirous of martyr- 
dom.’ It 15 certain that no such 
communication was made by Colonel 
Champion 

^ Colonel Champion called the 
battle" the ‘ Battle of St. George,’,the 
23rd Apni being St. George’s Day. 
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obstinate finnness of resolution than the enemy displayed ; 
numerous were the gallant men who advanced, and often 
pitched their colours between both armies, in order to en- 
courage their men to follow them.’ According to Hafiz 
Rahm at’s son and ^grandson, the defeat of the Rohillas 
was in a great measure to the treachery of several of 
their own chiefs who joined Sluija-ud-dowla while the action 
was going on^. 

The brunt of the battle fell, as has always happened 
in our Indian wars, on the British troops. Colonel Cham- 
pion complained bitterly that the Vizier himself, with 
nearly the whole of his cavalry and a large number of 
guns, remained inactive on the ground that the English 
army had left in the morning. After describing the 
flight of the Rohillas, Colonel Champion’s despatch thus 
continues 

‘And now came on the after-game of the few horse the Nabob sent 
to the field. No sooner was the enemy irrecoverably broken than they 
pushed after them, and got much plunder In money, elephants and 
camels, «S:c,, &c., &:c Their camp equipage, which was all standing, 
and proves we came on them by surprise, with wliatcvcr elTccts they 
could not cany off, fell a sacrifice to the ravages of tlie Nabob’s 
people, whilst the Company’s troops, in regular order in their ranks, 
most justly observed, “ We have the honour of the day and these 
banditti the profit.” I wish I could pay the Vizier any compliment on 
this occasion, or that I were not under the indispensable necessity of 
expressing my highest indignation at his shameful pusillanimity ; ■ 
indispensable, I say, because it is nccessar}' that the Administra- 
tion should clearly know how little to be depended on is this their ) 
ally.’ 

We need not believe in the ‘shameful pusillanimity’ 
of the Vizier. ‘ Shuja-ud-daula,’ as Sir Henry Lawrence 
writes, ‘ whatever were his faults was never before accused 
of cowardice.’ The official returns of killed and wounded,', 
seem to make it probable that the Vizier’s infantry took a 
larger share in the action than might be supposed from ^ 
Colonel Champion’s despatch, for while the loss of the 
Company’s English and Native troops was 132, that of the 


^ Gulistan-i-Rahmat, p. 116 ; Gul-i-Rahinat, Elliot, vol. vHi. p. 312. 
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troops of the Vizier, not including his cavalry for which 
theic IS no return, was 254. Two English officeis were 
wounded, but none were killed 

The following description of the death of Hafiz Rahmat, 
is given by his grandson — 

‘He ^\ent to the tent of Faizullah Khan, and said, “My end is near 
at hand So long as I lemain alive, do not turn away from thT'field , 
but \\ hen I fall, beware, do not press the battle, but leave the field 
directly, and flee with my children and dependants to the hills This 
is the best course for you to take, and if you act upon my advice, it 
will he the better for you ” After giving these directions, he mounted 
his horse, and marched against the enemy with ten tliousand horse 
and foot He had proceeded only a short distance, when the advanced 
force of the enemy came in sight, and fire ^vas opened from cannons 
and muskets Ahmad Khan, son of the Bakhshi , who had made a 
secret engagement with Shuja-ud-daula, now fell back, and set the 
example of flight, which many others followed Hafiz Rahmat had 
only about fifty supporters left when he drew near to the Telmgas 
and English He was recognised by his umbrella of which spies had 
given a description, and a cannon was levelled against him. He 
advanced m front of all his companions using his utmost efforts. 
The cannon balls fell all round, and at length one struck him on the 
breast He was lifted off his horse, and after taking a sip or two of 
water, he drank the cup of martyrdom V 

Whatever degree of blame may be justly due to Shuj^ 

‘ Colonel Champion's despatch Nnbob Viner and his rabble made 
will be found m Appendix No 26, their -xppearance and hastened to 
I'lflh Report, and in I orrest’s Selcc plunder the camp of the valiant ene 
tions, aol 1 p gC bee also his mies, whom they had never dared to 1 
letter, in which reference is made to look m the face ’ The statement ' 
the Vizier’s conduct, dated March 2, that bhuja ud daula 'fled from the 
177;;, borrest’s belections, lol « field' is a mere flight of imagination , 
p 3^2 Accounts of the battle are neither Colonel Champion nor any j 
given by Hamilton, and in the Sair other authority asserted or suggested , 
ul Mutakhenn, vol in p 261 Ma- anything of the kind The same may 1 
caula>’s version of the story IS worth be said of the distinguished chiefs' 
quoting as an illustration of his love who fell fighting bravely, with the | 
of rhetoncal embellishment ‘TTie exception of Hafiz Rahmat himself 1 
dastardl) sovereign of Oude fled from no Rohilh chief of importance was i 
the field The English were left iin- killed Colonel Champion reported 
supported, but their fire and their m hie despatch that a son of Hafiz 
chaige were irresistible It wis not, Rahmat had been killed, but this was 
however, till the most distinguished am^take 

chiefs had fallen, fighting bravely at ® Gul-i Rahmat, Elliot, vol viii 
the head of their troops, that the p JU 
Rohilla ranks gave way Then the 
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ud-dowla for liis conduct during and after the action, his 
behaviour on the death of Hafiz Rahmat was honourable. 
On the day on which the battle was fought, Middleton , 
the English Resident, who was present at the time, sent 
news to Hastings of the victory, and informed him that 
the Vizier had ordered the body of Hafiz Rahmat ‘ to be 
interred with cverj'’ honour due to his rank and distinc- 
tionh’ The son of Hafiz Rahmat himself has confirmed 
this statement. J.A Sawar / he writes, ‘named Sultan Khan , 
severed the head of Hafiz Rabm_at 'frpni the bpdy^and 
Eamedlt.in triumph to Shuja-ud-daula, who placed it and 
tlic body in a palanquin, covered it with shawls, and sent it 
to Bareilly. The principal inhabitants of the town went 
out to meet the bod}', and after the proper forms had been 
observed, it was interred Soon after the death of Hafiz 
Rahmat a mausoleum, still to be seen at Bareilly , was 
erected to his memory by his relations. Thus ended the 
Rohilla dominion. Counting from the lime when .AH 
Mohammad’s power \vas first cstablislied to the death 
..of .liafiz Rahmat, who during nearly the whole period 
was the chief personage in the State, it lasted less than 
thirty-five j'ears. 

I quote the description which Hamilton has given of the 
c hara cter of Hafiz_ Rahmat : — 

^'/'‘Whether we consider him as a soldier or a statesman , he was 
^ certainly entitled to some degree of respect . As the directo r of a 
factious and disturbed government, he by the superiority of his t alent s 
and address kept together its several parts much longer than could 
have been expected, considering the nature of the people with whom 
he had to deal, and the unfortunate events under which they laboured. 


' Letter from Middleton, Britt'^h 
Museum MSS. No. Colonel 

Champion did not deny this, which 
lie certainly would have done if it 
had not been true, but he more tlian 
once referred to the subject after the 
war was over. In his letter to the 
Government dated Jan. 30, 1775, he 
spe.'iks of the t'izior ‘exulting over 
the pale head of and in his 

letter dated March 2, 1775 (printed 
in Forrest’s Selections, vol. ji. p. 


335)1 be enclosed, but without com- 
ment, .an extract from his Persian 
Interpreter's Journal of Apnl 23, 
1774, which says; ‘After the action 
the Vizier, who had remained on the 
bank of tlie nullah that we marched 
from until the success of the day was 
known, came to the Colonel's tent, 
bringing with him the head of IIa(l7, 
which he expressed a good deal of 
pleasure having in his possession.’ 

* Gnlistan-i-Rahmat, p. 1 1 7, 
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His personal bravery and firmness in the hour of danger would have 
enabled the Robillas to support themselves with success against all 
foreign enemies, and to have protected their dominion from the many 
calamities in which it had been involved for some 'years past, had he 
been properly supported by his colleagues, and it was this spirit that 
determined him, on the failure of every other resource, to prefer an 
, honourable death to an inglorious submission. But, however praise- 
worthy his conduct in these situations may appear, the circumstances 
of his rise to power, as well as the use he often made of that power 
when acquired, must detract greatly from his merit ; and it remains 
to be regretted that such happy endowments should have been 
blended with the most mischievous of all vices, and that a_grjfspjng 
and unprincipled ambition should have induced him to betray the 
trust of his friend, and usurp the inheritance of his wards, in a manner 
which tarnishes all his great qualities and throws a perpetual slur on 
bis memory h’ 

Reference has already been made to the condition of 
Rohilkhand under the government of the Rohillas, and to 
some of the personal qualifications of Hafiz Rahmat. It 
is probable that he deserved a better character than that 
which Hamilton has given to him. It must be remembered 
that the work on which Hamilton’s history is based, and 
from which much of it is translated, was written by a ser- 
vant of Faizullali Khan, and that it avowedly expressed 
the opinions of his master. It was not to be expected 
that the son of Ali Mohammad would be disposed to take 
a favourable view of the character of the man by whom 
the members of his own family had been treated with scant 
justice, and had been deprived of the greater part of the 
possessions left to them by their father. 

The histories of th e life of Hafiz Rahmat, written by his 
son and grandson throw little light on his charact er as a 
I ruler. I have already quoted from the Gulistan-i-Rahmat 
•a passage regarding his abolition of taxes upon trade; 
the same work extols his liberality towards the widows 
and sons of his soldiers who fell in battle, and towards 
learned and pious men, but the qualities which are chiefly 
' dwelt upon are the strictnass of his religious observances, 
\his fasts and prayers and sacrifices, * It is not surprising,’ 


' Hamilton, p. 237. 


® See Preface. 
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writes his son, 'tliat a ruler who studied so little his own , 
ease, whose whole life was spent in performing his duty to 
his God and to his fellow-creatures, should have been be- 
loved in life, and regretted in death; indeed his fall caused 
a general mourning throughout Katherh’ Mr. Elliott, 
writing at Bareilly in 1814, after ‘ a residence of many years 
in Rohilkhand,’ tells us, in the preface to his translation 
of the Gulistan-i-Rahmat, that ‘the memory of Hahz ; 
Rahmat was held in the highest veneration.' Although 
I cannot doubt tliat these recollections of the Rohilla Chief 
and of his times were coloured by the abominable mis- 
governmeiit of the Oudh rulers after Shuja-ud-daula’s 
death, they have nevertheless some value. On the whole 
I cannot pass upon Hafiz Rahmat so harsh a judgment as 
that of Mr. Whitewav, who sums up our knowledge of 
his character in the opinion that, although he was a fairly 
successful ruler, his leading qualities were avarice and 
insincerity®. 

On the death of Hafiz Rahmat, Faizullah Khan, the 
eldest surviving son of AH Mohammad^ a man of capacity 
jind courage, became the a cknowledged head of the Rohilla s. 
He’fled, with the remains of the army, to Ram pur^^ and 
thence, taking with him his family and his treasure, he 
retired northwards, through the Tcrai a nd forest in the 
Bijiior district, to Laldhang , a strongly situated post at 
the foot of the Garhwal mountains, beyond the boundaries 
of the Rohilla territories. Hercjie was joined by large 
numbers of his countrymen, and he was soon in command 
of a considerable force. No resistance was attempted in 
the plains of Rohilkhand. The power of the Rohillas, 
having been merely that of an army of foreigners holding 
in subjection a numerous people of another and a hostile 
faith, necessarily collapsed with military defeat. 

‘Nothing,’ writes Hamilton, ‘could exceed the terror and confusion 
of the Afghans throughout Rohilkhand, on learning the disastrous 
issue of a battle which at once annihilated their power and decided 
the fate of their dominion. Neither were their fears confined to the 

1 Gulistnn-i-Ralimat, p. 117. * Calcutta Review, 1875, p. 223. 

L 
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progress of the victorious army. Wherever the defeat of the Rohillas 
became known, the Hindu zemindars, each of whom is possessed of 
a stronghold attaching to the chief village of his district, shut their 
forts, and refusing their late masters succour or protection, plundered 
without distinction all whom they found flying towards the hills, so 
that numbers of the Afghans, who would othenvise have joined their 
countrymen at Laldhang, returned to their homes, and there quietly 
awaited the event... Many more were encouraged to this by the 
generous and temperate conduct of the British troops, whose 
characteristic virtues were not more displayed by their gallantry in 
the late engagement, than by their humanity after it. In the close of 
the action, whilst yet flushed with recent victory, they advanced by 
divisions and marched through the Rohilla _camp with all the dis- 
ciplined coolness and regularity of a review : not a man offering to 
leave his post, or to seize on any part of the spoil which was scattered 
over the plain around them ; and on the same evening all the wounded 
Rohillas who appeared to be in a curable state were taken into the 
English hospital, and attended with the same care as their own people; 
and these circumstances undoubtedly contributed not only to the reputa- 
tion of the conquerors, but to the facility of their subsequent success V 

Early in May Colonel Champion reported to the Go- 
vernment that the whole of the Rohilla country was in 
the Vizier’s possession, and the Resident was consequently 
instructed to demand an acknowledgment that the forty 
lakhs of rupees which the Vizier had agreed to pay had 
now become due. It was said, however, that it was not 
intended to insist on immediate satisfaction of the claim, 
and that the Government wished the time and conditions 
of payment to be arranged between the Resident and 
Vizier. When this demand was made the Vizier not un- 
reasonably expressed surprise ; he said that although the 
country was in his possession, the Rohillas had not been 
finally expelled from it, since Faizullah Khan ^s army still 
remained on its borders, and that, under the engagement 
into which he had entered, payment of the forty lakhs was 
not due until he declared that he no longer required the 
services of the English brigade. The Vizier’s contention 
was obviously true ; the demand was not pressed, and no 
payment was made until the troops had been withdrawn, 
after the change in the Government when power had passed 

’ llonulton, p. 241. 
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fiom the hands of Hastings into those of the majority of 
the Council 

F^iy.nllah TChn n lost tio time in endeavouring to open 
negotiations with the commander of the Englisli forces and 
the Vizier, and towards the end of May he sent an envoy 
to Colonel Champion with definite proposals. He offered, 
if he were placed in possession of the whole of Rohilkhand, 
to pay to the Company eighty lakhs of rupees in three 
years, or, if it were preferred, to pay that sum to the Vizier, 
under a guarantee from the English of the Vizier’s good ' 
faith, and to place his son in the hands of the English as a 
hostage until the money was paid. As an alternative 
arrangement, he offered to pay thirt>^ lakhs of rupees an- 
nually to the Vizier and to ‘ give the Company twenty-five 
lakhs if they will influence the Nabob to put him in posses- 
sion of the country and guarantee the treaty.’ He also 
offered to have 15,000 men ready to join the English and 
Vizier on all occasions. Colonel Champion thought that 
it would be wise to accept these proposals, and he 
seems to have believed that Faizullah Khan could have 
carried out the engagements into which he was ready to 
enter, but he reported to Hastings on the 28th May that 
the Vizier ‘had rejected them all with the greatest disdain.’ 
Hastings would not listen for a moment to Faizul lah Khan’s 
offers, and he desired that the Vizier should be in every 
way discouraged from accepting them. His letter, sent to 
Colonel Champion on the 17th June, 1774 } is interesting, 
because it repeats very dearly the leasons which had led 
him to take part in the war : — 

‘ I have one general objection to the whole of these propositions, 
which is, that they are diametrically opposite to tlic principle on which 


* FifthlJeport,App.No.27.'Seealso 
note by Colonel Champion’s Persian 
interpreter, dated June 12, 1774, de- 
scribing an interview between Colonel 
Champion and the Viyier. App. No. 
23 to Colonel Champion’s letter dated 
January 30, 1775; Consullaticms of 
February 14, J775, India Office Re- 
cords. In reporting the matter to the 


Court of Directors, the Government 
gave a somewhat different .account, 
thinking it, I suppose, inexpedient to 
tell the Court that they had made 
a demand which was not justified. 
See Letter to Colonel Champion, 
May 23, 1774, .and Letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated October 19, 
J774> 
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Refusal of Hastings to allow the troops a share of plunder. — Discontent of 
Colonel Champion and his officers. — Reports seat to Hastings by Colonel 
Champion, Middleton, and the Vizier. — Alarm of the Bengal Government — 
Special meeUng of the Council.— The claim of the troops to share of plunder 
refused,— Discontent of the troops .nnd anxiety of Hastings.— Proposed grant 
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T HAVE hitherto made no reference to the atrocities said 
by Burke, and Mill, and Macaulay to have been per- 
petrated during the Rohilla war^be^uTe it seemed desir- 
able to treat separately this part of the commonly received 
story. To enable it to be properly understood there is, 
however, another subject to which it is necessary to refer. 

In Colonel Champion’s official despatch of the 24th 
April, reporting the defeat of the Rohillas, nothing was 
said of any atrocities, but in a passage already quoted, he 
charged the Vizier with ‘ shameful pusillanimity,’ and re- 
ferred to the plunder of the enemy’s camp. ‘ The Com- 
pany’s troops,’ he wrote, ‘in r^ular order in their lanks, 
most justly observed — ^we have the honour of the day and 
these banditti the profit.’ 

These remarks of Colonel Champion u^ere not dictated 
by motives of humanity or r^ard for discipline. They were 
the first sign of the fact that he and his officers were ex- 
tremely dissatisfied because they had obtained no share of 
die plunder, and their discontent soon assumed alarming 
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his explanation of the real objects with which the war had 
been undertaken, an explanation which Mill has always 
studiously suppressed. In fact, as Hastings obsciwed in 
his answer before the House of Commons to the Twenty- 
second Charge, it was impossible that lyaizullah Khan 
could have carried out his proposals. ‘ No consequence,’ 
he said, ‘ can be more remote from the premises than 
that the performance of so extravagant an offer would 
have followed the acceptance of it. . . . The extravagance 
of the offer was a clear proof of the insincerity of the man 
who made it, and so I treated itk’ 

While these negotiations were going on, the Vizier en- 
deavoured, with considerable success, to conciliate the 
Rohilla chiefs who had not joined Faiznilah Khan. Letters 
were sent to them desiring them to remain quietly at their 
homes, and assuring them of protection. The Hindu popu- 
lation had no inclination to encourage resistance on the 
part of its late masters, and nearly the whole of Rohil- 
kliand was soon in the Vizier’s possession, and in a slate of 
tolerable tranquillit3^ When, however, the rainy season 
had set in, military operations against Faizullah Khan 
became extremely difficult, and at the same’ time it was 
clear that delay in bringing the war to an end might be 
dangerous. In July, alarming reports of the probable 
return of the Marathas were received ; it was believed that 
the Emperor was intriguing with them, and that he was 
advising Faizullah Khan, who would have been ready to 
pay largely for help, to continue his resistance. It was 
urged strongly by the Vizier that the attack on Faizullah 
Khan could not safely be postponed, but Colonel Cham- 
pion was averse to undertaking operations during the rainy 
season in a most difficult and most unhealthy country. 
Hastings became anxious that tliere should be no avoid- 
able delay, and sent orders to that effect. The English 
troops with those of the Vizier accordingly marched towards 
the foot of the hills, and at the end of August they were 

^ A.rtlGles of Cko-tgc, Ho. ai, 'pKr May 5, aod A'i'.svot by WafTta 
sented to the House of Commons, Hastings. 
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not far from the strongly fortified positions of the Rohillas. 
These were outside the recognised limits of Rohilkhand, 
to which Colonel Champion had been ordered to confine 
his operations, and he hesitated to advance beyond them. 
Authority was, however, sent to him to attack the 
Rohilla army wherever it might be found, and he was 
strongly urged by Hastings to pursue the most vigorous 
measures for terminating the war. Negotiations were again 
opened, but it was not until the 2nd October, when the 
advanced posts of the English were within a mile of those 
of the Rohillas, that a decisive step was taken by Faizullah 
Khan. On that day he came into Colonel Champion’s 
camp, and appealed to him to effect an honourable arrange- 
ment with the Vizier. Hastings had insisted on the im- 
portance of bringing the war to an end as soon as the 
objects with which it was undertaken had been sufficiently 
secured, and he wrote to Colonel Champion that he hoped 
that the Vizier u'ould ‘conciliate the affections of the 
Rohillas to his Government by acceding to lenient 
terms V 

On the 7 th October, 1 774, a treaty was concluded between 
the Vizier and Faizullah Khan, and it was attested by 
Colonel Champion. It provided that Faizullah Khan 
should retain possession of the territory formerly allotted 
to him in Rohilkhand by his father Alt Mohammad, with 
the city and district of Rampu r. Its nominal revenue was 
nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees, but this was said to be less 
than the actual amount, it was stipulated that Faizullah 
Khan should retain in his service a force of not more than 
5,000 men, that he should, if called on to do so, render 
certain military services to the Vizier, and enter into no 
correspondence with any po\vers excepting the Vizier and 
the English. Faizullah Khan, it was further provided, 
‘ shall send the remainder of the Rohillas to the other side 
of the river.’ He agreed ‘ that whatever the Nabob Vizier 
directs, I will execute, and I will at all times and on all 


* Letfei from Sslcct Comiaittce to Cdonei Champion, September S, 1774. 
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occasions^ both in adversity and prosperity, continue his 
fh'tn associate 

On the day after the treaty was executed. Colonel 
Champion reported to Hastings that ‘ as Faizullah Khan is 
restricted to a small body of men, such of the troops dis- 
banded by him as the Vizier docs not choose to entertain, 
are to cross the Ganges without delay.’ He said in the 
same letter, that Faizullah Khan had agreed to give up to 
the Vizier one half of the treasure in his possession, but it 
"^vas subsequently settled, wdth the consent of both parties, 
that in lieu of this, Faizullah Khan should pay fifteen 
Jakhs of rupees. This agreement w^as carried out, but no 
reference was made to it in the treaty. The Vizier also 
wrote to Colonel Champion that he was willing to take 
into his own sciwicc 10.000 or 15,000 of Faizullah Khan’s 
^oldiers 

Immediately after the signature of the treaty, the Vizier 
__an_d_the English withdrew their forces*, Faizulluh Khan 
went with his 5,000 men to Ranipur, and assumed 
quiet possession of the country assigned to him 5 the rest 
of the Rohilla troops marched, under the command of 
some of their chiefs, across the Ganges into the districts of 
Zabita Kha n, their countryman. The number of Rohillas 
who thus left Rohllkhand is said by Hamilton to have 
been 17,000 or 18,000. According to Colonel Champion 
It was about 20,000, including camp followers ^ Many 
of the Rohilla soldiers entered the service of Zabita'^ 
.Kha n, and many soon returned to Rohilkhand, and 
obtained employment wit h Faizullah Khan or in the 
army of the Vizier. No Rohillas except those under ^ 
arms with Faizullah Khan were compelled to cross 
the Ganges : the rest were unmolested, and either re- 
mained in their former homes or settled in the Rampur 
State. Whatever may have been the misgovernmeiit or 
absence of government in Rohilkhand after the fall of the 


^ Fiftli Report, App. No. 44 ladia Office Records. 

* Fifth Report, App. Nos. 44 and ’ Evidence before Committee of 
45; Consultations, February 14, i?75, House of Commons, May 3, 1786, 
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Rohilla dominion, there is no reason to suppose that 
either at this or at any subsequent time the Roliillas 
suffered any special persecution or oppression from the 
Oudh authorities. 

Several months before the conclusion of the arrange- 
ment with Faizullah Khan, there were rumours of the 
existence of the treaty which the Vizier had entered 
into with the Emperor, without the knowledge of the 
English Government, for the partition of Rohilkhand. 
On the 5th May, 1774, Colonel Champion stated that 
he had heard reports to this effect, and asked for in- 
structions in case they should prove true. There was a 
difference of opinion in the Council as to the answer 
that should be given, but on the 33rd May orders were 
sent in accordance with the views of Hastings and the 
majority : — 

‘ ‘As we have no knowledge of any lieaty of partition between the 
( King and the Vizier, we can take no cognizance of the breach of it. 
Our engagements with the latter arc to aid him In the conquest of the 
Rohilla country, and if he is opposed by Najf Khan, or the King 
himself should person.ally interfere, you are to pay no regard to either, 
but steadily and invariably prosecute the tenor of your original 
instructions against all opponents of whatever power or character they 
may be. We cannot entertain so bad an opinion of the Vizier as to 
suppose him capable of acting in avowed breach of a treaty, but if any 
plea of that kind shoiild be made for contesting our right to occupy 
any part of the Rohilla country yet unconquered, it will be proper to 
put the question to him, whether such treaty does exist or not ? If he 
should acknowledge such a treaty you must undoubtedly abstain from 
further hostilities in abetment of his breach of faith ; but we repeat 
that though in reply to a question proposed by you to us for your 
instruction, we have thus given you our opinion, yet we do not ap- 
prehend the possibility of such a case occurring, and if the Vizier should 
deny having engaged in such a treaty we can neither authorize you to 
examine the identit)'^ of it, nor do we see by what means you could 
investigate the tmth 


On the i6tb May, Colonel Champion sent a further 
report on the same subject. Najf Khan had arrived at liis 


* Fifth Report, App. No. 27. 
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camp with a considerable force, and informed him that 
before the war began the Vizier 

' prevailed with him to go to Delhi, in Older to influence ids Majesty 
to lake the field and countenance the conquest of the Rohillas, on the 
express condition that half of the country should go to his Majesty. 
That he,_N.ajfJ.^an, accordingly induced the King to leave Delhi and 
display the royal standard ; that his Majesty having, however, been 
taken lii was obliged to relinquish his intentions of continuing in the 
field in person, but commissioned Najf Khan to represent him, and 
act in his name as if he were present ; that accordingly Najf Khan 
with his army were in full marcli to join the Vizier ivhen he received 
the news of the defeat of the Rohillas ; tliat his business here was to 
demand the performance of the condition on which the King’s troops 
took the field ; that he had sent for a copy of the agreement, and 
would not declare his business to the Vizier until it came h’ 

Najf Khan left the English camp without producing the 
treaty, but on the 17th June Colonel Champion received a 
copy of it with a letter from the Emperor, inviting him to 
remind the Vizier of his promise, and to ‘send to the 
Presence the proportion stipulated to us.’ This was shown 
by Colonel Champion to the Vizier, who acknowledged the 
authenticity of the treaty; he produced the counterpart 
agreement under the Emperor’s seal, but said that the 
Emperor, not having come in person according to his en- 
gagement, had forfeited any benefits which he might have 
claimed. Neither in the treaty or in the counterpart agree- 
ment was there any condition to the effect that the 
Emperor was to take the field in person, but the Vizier’s 
statement on this point was in accordance with that made 
to Colonel Champion by Najf Khan, and as the authority 
of the Emperor himself was little more than nominal, and 
actual power was in the hands of Najf Khan, it was in fact 
with him rather than with the Emperor that the agreement 
had been made. It may be assumed that both parties 
were equally insincere, and while there can be little doubt 
that the Vizier never had any intention of fulfilling his 
promises, if it should afterwards seem more profitable to 
break them, Naif Kh an and the Emperor gave to him, by 

^ Fifth Report, App. No. 27; Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 106. 
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their failure to carry out their part of the engage 
ment, an ostensible reason for his own disregard of his 
obligations In reply to Colonel Champion’s request for 
instructions in regard to these proceedings, the following 
orders Mere sent to him on the 14th July — 

‘With respect to the treaties mutually interchanged between the 
Kmg and the Vizier, as the latter msists on secret conditions which 
invalidate the King’s apparent right, as the treaties were formed 
without the knowledge or participation of this Government, which 
could have no right or plea to interfere but that of being guarantee to 
them, and as an interposition would be productive of much incon- 
venience and embarrassment, without the possibility of deriving either 
credit or advantage from it, we again recur to the answer which you 
received from the Board on this very subject m their letter of the 23rd 
May, declaring wc will have no cooeem in these engagements, the 
execution of which wc leave entirely to the parties themselves It is 
our intention to persevere in pursuit of the object which ongmallj 
engaged us m the present enterprise, and to adhere strictly to our 
engagements with the Vizier, without suffering our attention to be 
diverted b) foreign incidents or occurrences’ ’ 

The decision of Hastings to refuse all interference was, 
under the circumstances, the only one that could be adopted, 
and if there had been any inclination to further the aims of 
the Emperor it would have been effectually dispelled by the 
reports repeatedly sent by Colonel Champion of intiigues 
hostile to the interests of the English and of the Vizier in 
which the Emperor was engaged His proceedings were 
leferrcd to on the 24th August, 1774, m a letter from 
the Bengal Government to the Court of Directors — 

‘The King has lately tal en into his service Sumroo, the notorious 
assassin of the unfortunate prisoners at Patna , it is also said that he 
has invited Ghazi ud dm and Mvr Kasim to his court and that he has 
written letters to the Abdali and to the Maratha chiefs soliciting their 
return to that quarter, and to Faizuilah Khan, encouraging him to 
pereevere and flattering him with hopes of success These indications 
of his Majestj s indisposition towards us, for which many obvious 
causes may be assigned, arc not likely to affect your interest, at least 
not matenah^, since his *:ohcitalions will have little weight with the 
powers to whom they are midc, andwho know that he has neither 
wealtli, temtor), nor personal command, to give them credit" ' 

‘ Fifth Report, App No 27 tween the Emperor and the Vizier 

’ This account of the trcaQ be is taken from the official correspond 
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encc between Colonel Champion and 
the Government, printed in Appendix 
No. 27 to the Fifili Report of the 
Committee of Secrecy, and from India 
Ofiice Records. An account of the 
transactions connected willr the treaty 
will also be found in the letter to the 
Govcmracnl w ritten by Colonel Cham* 
pion on the 30th January, 1775 (see 
Fifth Report, App. No. 45, and For- 
rest’s Selections, \ol. i. p. 318); it 
dwells on everything unfavourable to 
the Vizier, and is in some essential 


iSS 

respects inconsistent with the state- 
ments made in his own olTicial 
letters while the campaign was going 
on. The question of tliis treaty has 
no important bearing on the history 
of the irV.ar, and my only reason for 
referring to it in dct.ail is that Mill, 
w'ho, as usual, has suppressed all that 
it would ha%c been inconvenient to 
quote, has found in it an opportunity 
for attacking H.istings and his Go- 
vernment Sec his llistoT)', book v. 
chap. vi. 
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T HAVE hitherto made no reference to the atrocities said 
by Burke, and Mill, and Macaulay t o have been per- 
petrated during the Rohilla warrbecauTe it seemed desir- 
able to treat separately this part of the commonly received 
story. To enable it to be properly understood there is, 
however, another subject to which it is necessary to refer. 

In Colonel Champion’s official despatch of the 24th 
April, reporting tlie defeat of the Rohillas, nothing was 
said of any atrocities, but in a passive already quoted, he 
charged the Vizier with ‘ shameful pusillanimity,’ and re- 
ferred to the plunder of the enemy’s camp. ' The Com- 
pany’s troops,’ he wrote, ‘in r^ular order in their lanks, 
most justly obseiwed — ^we have the honour of the day and 
these banditti the profit.’ 

These remarks of Colonel Champion u^ere not dictated 
by motives of humanity or r^ard for discipline. They were 
the first sign of the fact that he and his officers were ex- 
tremely dissatisfied because th^ had obtained no share of 
rile plunder, and their discontent soon assumed alarming" 
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proportions, when it became known that Hastings had 
refused to allow them any such share during their future 
operations. This caused so much anxiety to Hastings, it 
led to such serious consequences in the relations of Colonel 
Champion with the Vizier, and, in the belief of Hastings, 
it was the origin of so much exaggeration and misrepre- 
sentation in the reports of the Vizier’s proceedings, that it 
is necessary to notice it in some detail. 

On the aHth April, five days after the defeat of the 
Rohillas, Colonel Champion informed Hastings that in con- 
sequence of a representation made to him by the troops 
through their officers, that an immense treasure was re- 
ported to exist in the fort of Pilibhit, where Hafiz Rahmat 
and his family had lived, and which had been surrendered, 
he had sent three of his own and three of the Viziers 
officers to ascertain the truth. 

‘They found,’ Colonel Champion wrote, ‘ .Ha6z Rahmat’s family in 
the greatest mise ry ; his eldest son assured them there was no money 
m the fdi^xcepting a iriflc in the zenana. Ilis story having cvciy 
'appearance of truth, the gentlemen commissioned gave belief to it, 
and as they very properly held the women’s apartments sacred, they 
did not make any attempt to search there for treasure, and returned 
with the most earnest entreaties of intercession for the unfortunate 
family of Hafiz. In this matter you arc not to entertain the most } 
distant suspicion that any part of our troops was disposed to wanton ; 
enormities. The utmost request was that by ascertaining the treasure ’ 
it might be put in the power of the Board, in ease of any considerable 
sum being found, to determine how much the services of these forces 
entitled them to ; so that you may rest satisfied of the good temper of 
the army, which I assure you gives me the utmost heart-felt pleasure. 

1 should be glad, however, to know the sentiments of the Board, how 
far they may think their troops entitled to any share or consideration 
of treasure, &c., should anything considerable be found during the 
further progress of their conquests, either in the field or garrison V 

On the 7th May, the Resident Middleton reported to 
Hastings that this affair had ‘ been the source of much dis- 
satisfaction to the Nabob®,’ and the Vizier himself after- 
wards sent to Hastings his own version of the story. He 

* Fifth Report, App. No. ajr. 

* Private letter, Britidi Museum MSS. 29,1 1 7. 
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said that when he arrived at Pilibh it he received intelli- 
gence that the English troops were committing outrages in 
the city, that on remonstrating against this, Colonel Cham- 
pion came to him and told him that tlie English officers 
said there were four croi'es of rupees to a part of which 
their troops would be entitled, that he would send three 
officers to inquire into the case, and that if he did not take 
this step there would be a mutiny among his men. 

‘ My friend,’ the Vizier wrote, * there was not so much as four or five 
thousand rupees in Pilibhit; supposing there had been more, what 
business had the gentlemen with it? When we concerted this ex- 
pedition together no such condition was provided for ; the sum which 
I stipulated with you I will pay without evasion, but what can be the 
meaning of these steps taken by the gentlemen? They astonish me. 
Conferences between me and the English gentlemen were never before 
conducted in such a manner that other gentlemen were allowed to 
answer the questions which I asked, whilst the principal withdrew 
himself on one side. I have long been acquainted with the principal 
English gentlemen, such as Lord CUve and others, as well as yourself, 
but I never saw it customary that the principal chief and commander 
of the v'hole should sit still and let every one else talk as each thought 

mv 

On the i5th May, Colonel Champion wrote in stronger 
terms regarding the claims of his troops to a share in the 
plunder of the country : — 

‘Since the defeat of the Rohillas the Nabob has plundered the 
whole country, insomuch that in Pilibhit, Bareilly, Aonla, and 
Bisauli, he has found jewels and money, above and under ground, 
elephants, camels, horses, and other effects, to the value I am confi- 
dent of above fifty lakhs of rupees, besides what the individuals of 
his army have possessed themselves of, and if he can lay hold of 
Faiziillah Khan’s treasure and effects, his acquisition in ready money 
will exceed a crore of rupees. These are circumstances, which I 
believe were not foreseen, Gentlemen, olhenvisc I persuade myself 
you would have made further conditions with the Vizier, both on 
account of the Company and your army, ... It is a matter of very 
great concern to me, Gentlemen, that no provision was made for your 
army in the event which has happened, but I hope, that if you have 


* Letter from Vizier to Hastinjp, Charges,’ Fifth Report, App. No. 
received aSlh November, 1774, The 45. See also another ieltcr from 
reply of Col. Champion will be found ’Wzicr, Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. 
in bis ' Refutation of the Viacr’s p. 249. 
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not ilrcady in consequence of my letter to the Governor of the 28th 
ultimo you will now be pleased to interest yoiirscUcs on their belnlf 
for It must be c\tremely discourxging to jour troops, if they urc not 
ittcnded to on this occasion By their gallantry theyhaac reduced 
this country, and of course gamed to the Company half a, million of 
money , they have moreover been the ennehers of Shuji ud diula 
to an immense amount , bcfoie their faces he has seized these riches 
and he has not even thanked them for their seta ices These matters, 
Gentlemen, are, m my opinion of the utmost importance, and dcsen e 
your most serious consideration The good temper and forbearance 
of your army under such temptation is matter of the greatest ad 
miration, and a source of much satisfaction to me but I must confess 
that I am afraid if some marl of favour and gratification for their 
services is not manifested it may be dangerous ever to try an c\ 
penment of this 1 ind again or to put the temper and patience of any 
part of your tioops so much to the proof Situated as I am it falls 
only to my proamce to submit these matters to your wisdom and 
deliberation, and I have only at present to add tint, upon my honour, 
self interest has not dictated a line of this addicss to which I have 
been prompted by a just sense of the Vizici s conduct, and a warm 
regard for troops who Inac rendered themselves \ery dear to me and 
whose interest I shall ever seek to promote 

When these demands, couched m language that was 
almost, menacing, reached Calcutta, theyMvere dcclaied by 
Hastings to be ‘of the gicatest importance and of the 
most alarming tendency,’ and they were lendeied more 
serious by the letteis of the Vi 7 ier and of Middleton 
winch sho\\ed how strongly Colonel Champion’s proceed- 
ings had been resented On the 22nd May, in a private 
letter to Middleton, Hastings expiesscd his ‘alarm at tlic 
repeated complaints with which the letteis of Colonel 
Champion are filled against the Vizier, and said that vhile 
he implicitly accepted the Commander m Chiefs state- 
ments so fai as they dealt with facts, he feared that he 
might be induced by his prejaidices against the Vizier to 
place upon the facts a wrong construction 

On the 2nd June a special meeting of the Council was 
called and the papers were laid before it by Hastings with 
a note in which he slated his hope that the judgment of 
the Government on Colonel Champion’s demands ‘ would 


’ Fifth Report App No 27, Forrests belcct ons vol 1 p 106 
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be decisive and their orders peremptory ’ He had himself 
already sent two letter to Colonel Champion on the subject 

‘The ■very idea of pnze money,’ he said, 'suggests to my remem 
brance the former disorders which arose m our army from this source, 
and had almost proved fatal to it Of this arcumstance you must be 
sufficiently apprized, and of the necessity for discouraging every ex- 
pectation of die kind among the troops It is to be avoided like poison ’ 
‘The only instance wherein our troops m the present servace 
could ha\e anj pretensions to it, by the customs of war, would be in 
the actual assault of a place bj storm , in every other ca^e it is clear 
that the capture becomes the sole property of the pow er carry mg on 
the war In the instance of Pilibhit, which made no sort of defence 
whate\er, but fell with the whole l^ohilla country into the hands of the 
babob, m consequence of the victory, we had no more right to search 
or interfere at all m the nches it contained than we had to ransack 
every de^encel‘’ss village or house m the open country for plunder’ 

On the 3rd June official orders were sent to Colonel 
Champion The Government refused to admit the claim 
of the army to share in any plunder which might be 
acquired by the Vizier 

‘You wall take,’ they wrote, ‘the proper method to convey a positive 
and firm declaration to the troops, that they are not to expect any 
share of the nehes acquired by the Vizier in their conquest Indeed, 
the coneequences which you signify to us are to be apprehended from 
our refusing this gratification are sufficiently alarming , but at the ^ame 
time, were there no other reason, the very appearance of so dangerous 
a spirit m the troops would detemune us to oppose it m the begin- 
ning, and we rely on your conduct and firmness and that subordi 
nation which experience has taught us it has been always your pnde 
to maintain, for enforang, with the support of your«econd m command 
and the other field officers, these orders, and procuring a complete 
acquiescence in them from all the officers and soldiers of the army 
Indeed we are persuaded that the general disposition is to obedience, 
however a few unruly spirits or unthinking men may have expressed 
different sentiments We conclude in recommending, in the warmest 
manner, that you exert yourself m bringing the troops to a proper 
disposition on the subject in question, that you discourage in future 
thoac occasional reports of nches and trea«ure found by the Vizier, 
which are generally founded on idle rumour and the cupidity of self- 
interest of mdmduals, and whidi can only tend to mislead the soldier 
into hopes which can never be realised, and instil notions into bira 
V ery mcompatible wath his duty and profession ^ ’ 

* Br lisb 'insenin MSS , Gkig, voS i p 421 and 427 

" nfth Report App ^lO 27 
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The anxiety of Hastings was soon inci eased, for, on the 
2nd June, Middleton sent to him privately a Icttei icport- 
ing the 'alarming situation of affairs,* and the ‘unhappy 
misunderstanding which had for a considerable time sub- 
sisted between the Vizier and the Commander-in-Chief,’ 
and which had commenced in the earher part of the cam- 
paign. 

‘Dunng the general confusion,’ he wrote, ‘which succeeded the 
defeat of the Rohilhs, it unfortunately happened that some of the 
Nabob’s officers or dependents, as they themselves asserted, were 
plundered by the English sepoys, and on a complaint to His Excel- 
lency a representation \vas made to the Commandcr-m-Chief, who 
caused a strict inquiry and scorch to be made through the different 
corps in the brigade, but without being able to f5\ on the persons who 
had committed the outrage or discover the unlaw ful plunder 

The next cause of discontent, Middleton said, was the 
action taken by Colonel Champion at Pilibhit , ‘ since which 
period a want of cordiality and mutual confidence has 
become daily more observable. Every day produces the 
waimest remonstrances fiom llic Nabob on subjects which, 
but for the unhappy misundei standing which has occuued, 
could never have claimed a moment’s reflection.’ A few 
days latei Middleton returned to the same subject, and 
said that the Vizier complained of the conduct of the 
English sepoys towaids the people of the villages K 

On the 3rd July, Colonel Champion reported that he 
had earned out the ordeis sent to him on the 3rd June 

‘ I assembled,’ he wrote, ‘the second in command, and all the other 
field officers > esterday morning, and communicated to them the orders 
of the Administration regarding the claim of this division of the army 
to a share of the riches acquired by the Vizier in consequence of the 
battle of St George The gentlemen unanimously requested of me to 
assuie Government that they wiD ever prove obedient soldiers, and of 
course continue to impress tbc officers and soldieis under their com- 
mand with a due sense of good order and subordination, but they 
also desired it might be respectfully intimated that they hope to be 
excused if they cannot acquiesce in the opinion which has been delivered 
regarding the rights and customs of war* ' 

* Pnvate letters, British Museum despatch from Colonel Champion is 

MSS 29,134 1 (iaracteristic example of his style 

* Fifth Report, App. No 27 This It begins as follows *I have to tes 
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Colonel Champion did not again urge officially these 
claims to a share of plunder, but the discontent of the 
troops continued, and became a cause of increasing anxiety 
to Hastings On the 4th August he wrote to Middleton 
in the following terms — 

‘ I have received very alarming reports of the disposition of the 
troops in the field Though they have not come to me from authority, 
yet the nature of the intelligence, and the manner in uhicb it has been 
communicated to me, compel me to pay attention to it A spirit of 
sedition must be visible to every eye, and therefore 1 desire you will 
inform me, if you have reason to behc\e that such a spint does pre 
vail, as the measures which may be taken after the conclusion of the 
rams ought to be formed accordingly 1 am told that the whole army 
are disappointed, and loudly complain that they are denied a share m 
the plunder of the country, that they are discontented with the service 
and violently disaffected towards the Vizier Inform me of such par 
ticulars as have come to your knowledge, or which you can obtain 
upon this subject \\ntc to me fully, plainly, and without reserve I 
i\rite this in confidence, and desire that jou i\iil not communicate the 
contents of it to any one You need not be apprehensive about i\lnt 
you may 111110 to me in reply the subject is too delicate on my side, 
and too dangerous on yours, to be communicated without the last 
necessity’ 

Sliuja-ud daula’s alarm at the dissatisfaction of the 
I nglish tioops lias as gieat as that of Hastings, and m the 
hope of appeasing it he determined to give to them a large 
donation of money On the 7th August, Middleton sent to 
Hastings the following report — 

‘ I fear he considers an immediate declaration of his intentions tlie 
surest and probably the only expedient left him to regain the attach 

lifv real concern that any part of my vantages therefore I must think for 

letter appeared to cany so great a myself, must write for myself, this 

degree of warmth , and it gives me I cm say hov ever, that if there has 

still more pain that it should be con been warmth it has not been of argu 

sltlerel to convey a reflection and meat excuse me then get tlcmen, to 

even to impart on impeachment of ad the Board if I wlio am myself a 

ministration M hen gentlemen pric soldier in endeav ounng to express 

tiscd in Oimking arc assembled to my ideas of the merits and eminent 

deliberate the order the unreserve of services of my followers have not 

one or more, if such there should been able to divest my language of 

happen to be among them will be the glow natural to the perception 

tempered by the cqnnimily tlcar of the miad on sudt occas ons ' 
cumspcction and political knowledge ‘ Pnvate letter, British MuKum 
and experience of thnr colleagues MSS 29,117 
An individual cannot have these ad 
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mcnt and good will of our troops, for the vein of dissatisfaction and 
disgust which in general runs through the brigade is too perceptible 
to have escaped his notice, and 1 doubt many have been imprudent 
enough to declare with too much freedom sentiments which, at least, 
ought to have been concealed from him. I acquainted the Nabob I 
should without delay address you on this subject, and hoped he would 
take no further steps until I could be furnished with your instructions. 
If, how'cver, as I own I am too much inclined to suspect, this act of 
generosity proceeds more from tlie dictates of prudence and Hindostau 
policy than a real sense of gratitude, T am apprehensive my advice 
will have little weight. Nevcrlliclcss, I consider it my duty to oppose 
the measure until it has received the sanction of your .authority h' 

On the following day, the 8th August \ Colonel Cham- 
pion reported to Hastings that he had received a letter from 
the Vizier stating his intention of giving a gratuity of seven 
lakhs of rupees to the troops, and on their behalf he asked 
permission to accept it. The Vizier afterwards proposed 
to present three lakhs of rupees to Colonel Champion and 
50,000 rupees to the officers, but of this Colonel Cham- 
pion said nothing until the following December, when 
he returned to Calcutta, after the new Government had 
come into power. He then stated that he had refused to 
take the money 

‘because, when tlic note was sent to me, I bad in my own mind 
determined to add it to the general fund ; it was my resolution to 
convince my followers and companions in the field that I only desired 
to share with them in the advantages as I liad done in the honours of 
the war, and I can with great trutli assure you, gentlemen, that I 
perceive much more pleasure and self-approbation in throwing these 
three lakhs into the common fund, and taldng my chance of drawing 
a proportion, than I should have had in receiving ten times the sum 
in any other maimer V 


’ Private letter, British Museum 
MSS. 29,135 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 27 ; For- 
rest’s Selections, vol. i p. III. 

* Letter datcdi^th December, 1774, 
Forrest’s Selections, vol. 1, p. 158. 
See also Minute by Oavering, Mon- 
son, and Francis, ilth January, 1775, 
para. 65, Fifth Report, App. No. 45 ; 
and Colonel Champion’s evident, 
28th December, 1774, India Office 
Records; Forrest’s Selections, voL L 


p. 175. No explanation of Colonel 
Champion's long silence regarding the 
Viriet’s present to himself and the 
officers appears to have been given ; 
but I do not suggest that he had 
any unworthy motives. He was pri- 
vately accused by Francis of having 
been induced, by a large bribe from 
Fatzullali Khan, to protect the Ro- 
hilias, and of having talcen an iin- 
mdose .fortune to England; hut un- 
supported statements of this kind 
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THE ‘EXTERMINATION’ OF THE ROIIILLAS. 


The atrocities said to have been committed in the Rohiila war.— The 
charges of Burhe. — Macaulay’s version of the story. — Mill on the extermi- 
nation of the Rohillas, — Mr. John Morley. — Mill’s statements altogether 
false.— Origin of the charge.*— The Persian correspondence beUveen tlie Vizier 
and Hastings. — Explanations given by Hastings in refutation of the charge. — 
British ^^^senm MSS. — Paper by the Persian Interpreter. — The charge abso- 
lutely unfounded. — ^The evidence of Colonel Champion, Middleton, and other 
officers.— No Rohillas killed except In battle. Hononmblc termination of the 
war. — Treatment.©/ the Rohiila soldiers. 

T N order that nothing may be wanting in my description 
^ of the indictment brought against Hastings on account 
of the atrocities said to liave been committed in the RohiDa 
war, I shall make some quotations from the charges of his 
chief accusers. The first is taken from the speech delivered 
by Burke on Fox’s East India Bill 

‘ The next sale was that of the whole nation of the Rohillas, wliich 
the great salesman, without a pretence of quarrel, and contrary to his 
own declared sense of duty and rectitude, sold to the same Shuja-ud- 
daula. He sold the people /o utter extirpation for ;,^400jpcip. Fnitli- 
fully was the bargain performed on our side. Hafiz Ralimat, the most 
eminent of their chiefs, one of th e bravest men of his time , and as 
’’/amous throughout the East for the elegance of his poetical compositions 
(by which he supported the name of Hafij ), as for his courage, was 
invaded with an army of an hundred thousand men ancT an English 
brigade. This man at the head of inferior forces was slain v aliantly 
fighting for his country. His Jread was cut off and delivered for money 
.to a barbarian. His wife ^nd children, persons of that rank, were seen 
begging, a han^fuLof rice through tiie English camp. The whole 
nation, with inconsiderable exceptions, was slaughtered or banished. 
The country was laid waste with fire and sivord, and that land, dis- 
tinguished above most others by the cheerful face of paternal govern- 
ment and protected labour, the chosen seat of cultivation and plenty, 
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gation for the pa} tnent of tlie money in six months The 
Government refused to discuss the subject further, and in- 
formed Colonel Champion that they were precluded from 
doing so by the prohibition of Pailiament, contained in 
the Regulating Act 13 (Geo III ), undei which no sonants 
of the Comp'inyj civil or militaiy, were allowed to receive 
any piesents upon any pictcnce whatevci ' 

About the 22nd September, Hastings received from 
Middleton a letter containing still more alaiming ac- 
counts 

*I hive, he wrote, ‘in my foimcr iddrcsscs intimated to you m 
general terms the disposition of this brigade towards the Vizier, so 
far as it became m> duty from His Excellency s icpcatcd instances, 
but the subject was too delicate for me to enlarge upon unless enjoined 
by your commands Believe me sir, 1 now enter upon the tasl with 
the utmost diffidence, but your orders are peremptory, and my 
obedience shall be implicit I find mjself under the disagreeable 
necessity of confirming b) mj concurrent report the alarming icports 
which have been conveyed to you regarding the troops in the field 
A general dissatisfiction docs most certainly pi cvail, and has been 
earned great lengths in public discourse It seems to haao com 
menced soon after our engagement with thcRohillas, when the troops 
found themselves dcpri\ ed of a share of the plunder taken m the 
enemy s camp, and without any hopes of an equivalent from the 
Nabob Murmurs and complaints were heard m different quarters of 
the camp, but were less violent and unrestrained than they have since 
broke out for while the result of tlie public representation from the 
Commander in Chief on behalf of the army remained in suspense, the 
troops weie buoyed up with expectation of a favourable decision upon 
their claim and their discontent was manifested only m exclamation 
and 'eiere reflections upon the Nabob, but a more general and 
alarming spirit of disaffection visibly succeeded the publication of the 
honourable Board s sentiments upon the appeal made to them It has 
been confidently aflirmed that the judgment of the Council m this in 
stance is erroneous, that no authority whatever can withhold fiom the 
troops privileges and prerogatives which the customs and usage of 
war have established, and which are invariably observed 111 His 
Majesty s service, and that the laws of England would decree to the 
troops a proportion of the advantages, whatever they may be, which 
the Company may derive from their services in the present expedition 
An appeal from the decision of the Board is, I believe, actually 
resolved upon, and an address to the Supreme Council, intended to be 
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subscribed by the superior officers of the brigade, has, I am informed, 
been handed about for approbation. What has been the reception it 
has met with, or who is the author, I cannot take upon me to deter- 
mine, but that such letter has been circulated to the commanding 
officers of the different corps seems not to admit of a doubt. The 
plunder of Faizullah lChan *s camp has been the topic of public dis- 
cussion in the lines ever since our march from Bisaull, and the officers 
as well as men have made no secret of their determination to avail 
themselves of any temptations which may fall in their way, without 
submitting their right to the decision of a future decree. In justice, 
however, to many gentlemen, who, I am convinced, are better dis- 
posed, it is incumbent upon me to assure you this -licentious spirit 
does not prevail without exception, but I have too much reason to 
believe the majority of the brigade have imbibed it, and should an 
action at last decide the contest with Faizullah Khan, I fear the event 
will prove a full confirmation of what I have asserted. The Nabob 
seems aware of the consequences to be apprehended. Colonel Cham- 
pion has indeed intimated them to him, and this possibly may be one 
cause of that strong inclination which His Excellency has latterly 
shown to compromise matters with Faizullah Khan. Should an 
accommodation take place, and the gfratuity which the troops have 
been acquainted they are to receive from the Nabob be regularly paid, 
I apprehend it will go far towards removing the present discontent, 
but if any circumstances occur to render the latter doubtful, which, 
from the situation of His Excellency’s affairs and his disposition, 
seems an event within the bounds of probability, it is the opinion 
of everyone I have ever conversed with on the subject, as well as 
my o-svn, that the most serious consequences may be expected to 
ensue. The above, sir, may I think be depended upon as a faithful 
and impartial representation of the disposition of the army, to which 
I shall only add that the Nabob, fully apprized of the disaffection of 
the troops towards him, has frequently intimated to me his earnest 
wishes that this brigade might as soon as possible be relieved, and 
has urged me in the strongest terms to address you on the subject. 
If I have paid too little regard to these entreaties, I flatter myself, sir, 
you -will attribute it to a diffidence, arising from the nature of the subject, 
not irreconcilable with the delicacy of my situation. In obedience to 
your commands, I shall in future make the occurrences of the army 
an object of my notice, and shall not fail to communicate to you every 
particular coming within my knowledge which may in any degree 
affect the service*.’ 

When he received this letter, Hastings resolved to send 
to the camp in Rohilkhand an officer whom he could 
trust, with Instructions to ascertain everything of import- 

’ Private letter, dated 3rd September, 177-4, British Mtisenm MSS. 29,135. 
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ance, and endeavour to reconcile the dissensions between 
the English army -and the Vizier. Colonel Maclcanc, 
the Commissary-General, was chosen for this duty. He 
was sent under the personal orders of Hastings ; no in- 
formation regarding his mission was communicated to the 
Council, and the matter was one that required such delicate 
handling that every precaution was taken to secure absolute 
secrecy. It was given out that it was necessary for the 
Commissary-General to make personal inquiries in regard 
to the supplies that would be required for the army in case 
the war should be prolonged. No notice of the real objects 
of Colonel Macleanc’s deputation is to be found in any 
official papers, and the only person whom Hastings took 
into his confidence appears to have been Middleton, who 
was privately told by him, on the 27th September, that he 
would learn from Colonel Maclcanc ‘ his private sentiments 
on some points of very great consequence/ On the same 
day he wrote to Colonel Maclcanc, who had already left 
Calcutta, and enclosed a letter addressed to Colonel 
Champion explaining the duty with which Colonel Mac- 
leane had been entrusted. ‘From the disposition,' he 
wrote, ‘which you perceive him to bear towards me or 
towards yourself, I leave it to your discretion to deliver or 
suppress my letter 

Colonel Macleane travelled with the gi'eatest possible 
speed, but he did not reach the camp in Rohikhhand 
until the 12th October. The treaty of peace had been 
signed a few days before, and the state of affairs was far 
from satisfactory. When the attack on Faizullah Khan’s 
position was believed to be imminent, Colonel Champion 
had thought it necessary, in spite of the orders that he had 
received, to pacify the troops by holding out hopes that 

‘ Private letters, British Mtiseom majority in the Council, that Colonel 
MSS, 29,117. It is clear from some Maclcanc did not think it expedient 
remarks contained in Colonel Cham- to deliver the letter, for Colonel 
pion’s 'Refutation of the Vizier’s Champion was evidently, when lie 
Charges/ sent by him to the Govern- ■wrote, in complete ignorance of the 
ment in January 1775, when Hast- objects for which Col. Maclcanc had 
ings was contending with the hostile been sent. 
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they would be allowed compensation for the share of 
plunder to which they considered tliemselves entitled. The 
following account of their behaviour on the 28th September^ 
and of his own proceedings, was given by Colonel Champion 
himself after the war was over : — 

‘ Well assured of the great advantage the enemy had in the strength 
of their situation, sensible that nothing but the strictest observance of 
good order could ensure our success, and having reason to be sus- 
picious lest the troops, mindful of past neglects, should suffer their 
discontent to get the better of their moderation, and impel them to 
disperse in search of plunder, I assembled the field oQicers at head 
quarter s. Some proposed to stipulate with His E.xcellency for twenty, 
some for fifteen, and the most moderate for ten lakhs, in lieu of 
plunder, and that the troops should be acquainted of it before the 
attack. I told the gentlemen, that if His Excellency should offer five 
lakhs, I thought it would be advisable to accept of them, both on 
account of the imminent danger which rvould ensue from any disorder 
of the troops, and the small probability of discovering the riches of 
a people accustomed to bury their treasure, declaring, however, my 
wishes that the Vizier might offer a larger sum. The gentlemen, 
satisfied of my good inclination, said no more on the subject. . . . 
Mention being made to His Excellency of the plunder, he observed 
that he had certain intelligence where the riches of the enemy lay 
buried, that he knew the English could never discover the treasure, 
and therefore he would not give them one cowrie ; a circumstance 
which I thought it prudent to conceal carefully from the knowledge of 
the troops h’ 

On the 12th October, Colonel Macleane reported to 
Hastings that he had arrived just in time to prevent ‘ a 
deputation of the captains to Colonel Champion to demand 
whether any notice has been taken of the army in the treaty 
with Eaizullah Khan, as they were ready to storm the place 
before the treaty took place/ On the i6th October he 
wrote again at greater length. He said that although the 
state of affairs was very unsatisfactory there was no danger 
of anything like actual mutiny. 

‘When,’ lie wrote, ‘matters ran highest, there were not three men 
of any consideration who would not have shuddered at the very tliought 
of mutiny. Indecent clamour, 1 am sorry to say, not only prevailed 
but was encouraged, but the more damorous the authors of it were, 


' Fifth Report, App. No. 45 ; Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 232. 
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the more iicccssarj' they found in points of sci^'ico, to behave well 
and obediently. I flatter myself that I am in the light track to 
succeed in that part of my commission which relates to the army. I 
do not mean, however, that matters can possibly be now brought 
to the very point you could wish, but I have reason to believe they 
will be so moderated as to pve you very little uneasiness. In my 
letter of the 12th instant I mentioned that a remonstrance of a dis- 
agreeable nature would, I was apprehensive, be signed by all the 
captains relative to the late treaty with Fairullah Khan. The ferment 
ran very high, particularly against tire Commandcr-in-Chicf, who has 
lost all credit and weight with the army, and I was for two days very 
uneasy lest some unruly spirit should prevail over the more moderate. 
It was ver)' nccessai}' for me to act vigorously and without delay, but 
it was also very necessary to conceal that I had any particular induce- 
ment to do so, and to make it appear that the business of my depart- 
ment only had drawn me to camp. The first step I took was to see 
Mr. Middleton, to whom I opened myself confidentially, though he 
had not yet received any letter relative to me from you. J gave him 
the first intimation of what was going on, and we took our measures 
in concert. The thing we desired was to bring the army back to that 
point from which tliey ought never to have departed, an appeal to 
you, and a reliance on your justice in every circumstance of their real 
or supposed grievances, and our endeavours, I may venture to say, 
will be crowned with success’.’ 

On the 36th October, Colonel Macleane sent another 
report to Hastings. He had taken into his confidence 
three of the superior officers who were his personal friends 
and whom he could trust, and with their help he appears 
to have been able to bring influence to bear upon the troops. 
He informed Hastings that several modes of proceeding 
had been advocated in the camp, but that at last it had 
been agreed that an address should be sent to Hastings 
himself, ‘ submitting respectfully to his determination and 
craving protection and good offices for the army,' and this 
was to be signed by the field officers only, ‘not in the 
tumultuous way of all the captains as they had intended.’ 
This addres.s was taken by the officers to Colonel Champion, 
who at first approved it and said that he would gladly 
send it to Hastings, but he afterwards objected to the form 
in which it was written and wished it to be altered. This 
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proposal of the Commander-in-Chief was met by the 
officers ‘ with an absolute refusal,’ * a proof/ Colonel Mac- 
leane said, ^ of the verj^' little weight which he now has with 
the army, as he had not a friend to acquaint him pre- 
viously of a thing known to every captain and subaltern 
almost under his command.’ Two private letters from 
officers of the army illustrate the feeling towards Colonel 
Champion, which at this time prevailed. ‘ The man/ 
one of them wrote to Colonel Macleane, ^has now dis- 
covered himself, and must be execrated by us ; but I 
entreat your kind interposition to ward off any sinister 
scheme he may practice against us, as I am now con- 
fident he can be guilty of any meanness.’ As the officers 
would not consent to alter the address, they sent it to 
Middleton with a request that he would forward it. It was 
sent to Hastings on the 28th October with a letter under 
the joint signatures of Middleton and Macleaneh It did 
not reach him until after the arrival in Calcutta of Claveriugi 
Monson, and Francis. He then laid it before the Council, 
with a recommendation that the matter should be referred 
to the Court of Directors for orders, and that meanwhile 
the money offered by the Vizier should be placed in 
deposit. This course was adopted 

When Colonel Champion returned to Calcutta on the 
termination of the war, he renewed his complaint of the 
refusal to allow the troops a share of the booty acquired 
by Shuja-ud-daula. 

‘ This remarkable complaisance to the Vizier was/ he said, ‘ inex- 
plicable.^ ‘As we are now on the subject of plunder, permit me to 
offer my attachment to the army in apology for homing of you to 
attend to it a little farther. Accordingto the letter and to the meaning 
of my instructions, I had authority to proceed to the conquest of the 
Rohilla country, if the Vizier required it, with the Company’s troops 
only. Supposing then, gentlemen, that the Nabob had found himself 
sufficiently engaged in the Dodb, and that I had effected the Rohilla 
conquest, can it be alleged that the Company’s troops would have 

' r^-ate letters, British Musenm 1774, India Office Records ; .ind letter 
MSS. 39,135. to Coart of Directors 4th J.innarj', 

* Consultations, 19th December, 1775, Fjftlr Report, App. No. 43. 
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taken charge of the riches found m the forts and cities merely on 
account of the Vizicr, and that they must afterwards ha\e delivered 
them over to His E\cellcncy? Impossible 1 And it follows, of course, 
that his being present could only entitle him to a proportion. I submit, 
therefore, whether the giving up of the rights of the anny was not in 
effect sacnficing the interest of the nation, inasmuch as the riches of 
the individuals contribute to the support of the state h’ 

It is not possible to give any opinion regaiding the value 
of the treasure and property of Hafiz Rahmat and other 
chiefs which fell into the possession of the Vizier, or re- 
garding the amount which he obtained from the plunder 
of the country. Colonel Champion supposed that he had 
gained altogether as much as a ciorc and a half of rupees. 
Middleton thought that the sum might, pcihaps, be about 
half that amount, and in a private letter to Hastings, he 
wrote as follows. — His Excellency has been apprized of 
the immense plunder which the public have accorded to 
his conquest, and has repeatedly observed to me in the 
course of conversation that he is willing to relinquish the 
whole for an acquittance of the stipulation [of forty lakhs] 
which he is bound to pay the Honourable Company on the 
dismission of the brigade. . . . Ifto the immense charge 
of supporting this, the Vizier’s army, we add the expense 


^ ‘ Refutation of the Vizicr’s Charges,’ 
1 ifth Report, App No 45 , Foircsl’s 
Selections, \ol 1 p 219 IbclicvtUiat 
this account of the discontent in the 
army and of the anxiety of Hastings 
IS the first tint has been published, 
and the wish of Hastings, that the 
reasons for Colonel Macleanc’s mis- 
sion might remain unknown, would 
have been fulfilled, but for tlic existence 
m the British Museum of the secret 
correspondence on the subject Mr 
F. C Danvers has been good enough 
to trace for me m the India Office 
Records the subsequent history of tlie 
Vizier’s gift On the 15th December, 
^ 775 ' Court of Directors wrote 
that the existing Act of Parliament 
rendered the acceptance of the mou^ 
impossible, but that they would con- 


sider the propriety of nppljang for 
a special Act to authorise it. On the 
25th March, 177?, the Bengal Go- 
vernment reported to the Court that 
they had rccervcd another address 
froni the army, and asked for orders 
Correspondence between England and / 
India continued, and at last, on the j 
l^tU March, 1786, the Court aulho j 
need the payment of the money ‘ to | 
the scleral claimants or their legal { 
representatives.’ Unclaimed shares, ' 
It was said, might be given to the 
Orphan Military Funds, 'if it may 1 
be done with propriety.’ It was not / 
nntil August 1787, nearly thirteen! 
years after the conclusion of the war,! 
that the claims appear to have bcen( 
finally settled. .. 
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of his civil establishment and tlie subsidy to our troops, it 
will appear evident that the wealth he has accumulated, 
although it should exceed my estimate, has not been 
equivalent to his disbursements in the field h’ 

t Piivate letter, iith July, 1774, British Musenm MSS. 29,135. 
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THE ‘EXTERMINATION’ OF THE ROIHLLAS. 


The atrocities said to have been committed in the Rohiila war.— The 
charges of Burl:c. — Macanlay’s version of the story. — Mill on the caterrai- 
nation of the Rohillas, — Mr. John Morley. — Mill’s statements altogether 
false.— Origin of the charge.— The Persian correspondence beUveen the Vizier 
and Hastings.— Explanations given by Hastings in refutation of the charge.— 
British Mnsenm MSS.— Paper by the Persian Interpreter.— The charge .nbso' 
lutely unfounded.— The evidence of Colonel Champion, Middleton, and other 
officers.— No Rohillas killed except In battle. Honourable termination of the 
war. — Treatment jjf the Rohiila soldiers. 

TN order that nothing may be wanting in my description 
^ of the indictment brought against Hastings on account 
of the atrocities said to have been committed in the Rohiila 
war, I shall make some quotations from the charges of his 
chief accusers. The first is taken from the speech delivered 
by Burke on Fox’s East India Bill : — 

‘ The next sale was that of the whole nation of the Rohillas, winch 
the great salesman, without a pretence of quarrel, and contrary to his 
own declared sense of duty and rectitude, sold to the same Shuja-ud- 
daula. He sold the people Jo utter extirpation for ;,^400jpcip. Faith- 
fully was the bargain performed on our side. Hafiz Ralimat, the most 
eminent of their chiefs, one of th e bravest men of his time , and as 
rfamous throughout the East for the elegance of his poetical compositions 
(by which he supported the name of Hafiz), as for his courage, was 
invaded with an army of an hundred thousand men ancTan English 
brigade. This man at the head of inferior forces was slain v aliantly 
fighting for his country. His Jiead n'as cut off and delivered for money 
Jo a barbarian. His wife ^nd children, persons of that rank, were seen 
begging, a han^fuLof rice through fte English camp. The whole 
nation, with inconsiderable exceptions, was slaughtered or banished. 
The country was laid waste with fire and sword, and that land, dis- 
tinguished above most others by the dieerful face of paternal govern- 
ment and protected labour, the chosen seat of cultivation and plenty, 
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is now almost throughout a dreary desert, covered with rushes and 
briars and jungles full of wild beasts. The British officer who com- 
manded in the delivery of the people thus sold felt some compunction 
at his employment. He represented the enormous excesses to the 
President of Bengal, for which he received a severe reprimand .from 
the civil governor, and I much doubt whether the breach caused by 
the conflict between the compassion of the military and the firmness 
of the civil governor be closed at this hour V 

My next quotations are made from the First Article of 
Charge presented by Burke to the House of Commons on 
the 4th April, 1786 : — 

‘That the said Warren Hastings . - . did, in September 1773, 
enter into a private engagement with the said Nabob of Oudh . . .to 
furnish him for a stipulated sum of money, to be paid to the East 
India Company, with a body of troops, for the dedared purpose of 
thoroughly extirpating the nation of the Rohillas. . . . That the said 
Nabob of Oudh did, in consequence of the said agreement, and with the 
assistance of British troops, which were ordered to march, and sub- 
jected to his disposal by the said Warren Hastings and the Council, 
unjustly enter into and invade the country of the Rohillas, and did 
there make war in a barbarous and inhuman manner, by an abuse of 
victory ; by the unnecessary destruction of the country ; by a wanton 
display of violence and oppression, of inhumanity, and cruelty; and by 
the sudden expulsion and casting down of a whole race of people, to 
whom the slightest benevolence was denied. When prayer was made 
not to dishonour the Begum (a princess of great rank whose husband 
had been killed in battle) and other \vomcn, by dragging them about the 
country, to be loaded with the scoffs of the Nabob’s rabble, and other- 
wise still worse used, the Nabob refused to listen to the entreaties of 
a British Commander-in-Chief in their favour, and the said women 
of high rank were exposed not only to the vilest personal indignities, 
but even to absolute want ; and these transactions being by Colonel 
Champion communicated to the said Warren Hastings, instead of 
commendations for his intelligence, and orders to redress the said 
evils, and to prevent the like in future, by means which were suggested, 
and which appear to "have been proper and feasible, he received a 
reprimand from the said Warren Hastings, who declared that we had 
no authority to control the conduct of the Vizier in the treatment of 
his subjects : And that Colonel Champion desisted from making 
further representations on the subject to the said Warren Hastings, 
being apprehensive of having already run some risk of displeasing, by 
perhaps a too free communication of sentiments. — That in consequence 
of the said proceedings, not only the eminent families of the chiefs of 


Speech, December ist, 17S3. 
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^lie RoWlla nation, were either cut off or banished, and their wives 
"and offspring reduced to utter ruin, but the countiy itself, heretofore 
Hikinguished above all others for the extent of its cultivation as a 
garden, not having one spot in it of uncultivated ground, and from 
being in the most flourishing state that a country could be, was, by 
the inhuman mode of carrjung on the war, and the ill government 
during the consequent usurpation, reduced to a state of great decay 
and depopulation, in which it still remains’.’ 

The contrast is curious between this clumsy invective 
and Macaulay’s version of the story : 

‘ Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair valleys 
and cities of Rohilcund. The whole country' was in a blaze. More 
than a hundred thousand people fled from their homes to pestilential 
jungles, preferring famine, and fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the 
tyranny of him, to whom an English and a Christian government had, 
for shameful lucre, sold their substance, and their blood, and the 
honour of their wives and daughters. Colonel Clmmpion remon- 
strated with the Nabob Vizier, and scot strong representations to 
Fort 'William ; but the Governor had made no conditions as to the 
mode in which the war was to be carried on. He liad troubled him- 
self about nothing but his forty lacs ; and although he might dis- / 
approve of Sujah-Dowla's wanton barbarity, he did not think himself 
entitled to interfere except by offering advice. This delicacy excites 
the admiration of the biographer. “Mr. Hastings,” he says, “could 
not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor permit the commander of the 
Company’s troops to dictate how the war was to be carried on.” 
No, to be sure. Mr. Hastings had only to put down by main force 
the brave struggles of innocent men lighting for their liberty. Their 
military 'resistance crushed, his duties ended ; and he had then only 
to fold his arms and look on while their villages were burned, their 
children butchered, and their women violated^.’ 

^ After these quotations from Bnrke It is conjectured that above 500,000 
it is needless to give others from the industrious husbandmen nnd artists, 
speeches of less famous men, or from who were also, for the most part, 

the numerous pamphlets of that time, nble warriors, together with their 

Many of the latter were, as Hastings families, were deliberntely driven 
said in his Defence before the House openly across the Jumna to receive 
of Commons, ‘ filled with the most an asylum from their late enemies nnd 
scandalous and libellous abuse to in- plunderers, the Marathas The Ro- 
fiuence the prejudices of the public.’ liiUa provinces are now a barren 
The following is a specimen of some tvaste, almost totally deserted ]>y 

of the accounts of the Roliilla war: theii remaining inhabitants,’ Tract 

‘The fatal battle was fought whidi __ No. ^33, India Office Library, 
iniquitously decided the nielnncholy * It seems to me probable that Mac- 
fate of the brave, itidustrious, popu- aulay, although he placed the name 
lous, and inolTensive Rohilla oation . of ‘Ghag’s Memoirs of the Life _of 
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I have quoted this passage from Macaulay’s essay, be- 
cause many thousands of Englishmen have long believed 
that it describes faithfully one of the most abominable crimes 
recorded in the history of their country. Although I know 
that it contains hardly a line that is true, I do not propose 
to criticize it. I yield to no one in respect for Macaulay or 
in recognition of his services to India, and I feel that while 
he was misled, it is not Macaulay .that we should chiefly 
blame. I do not doubt tliat he accepted the statements of 
Burke and Mill without independent enquiry, that he as- 
sumed, as a matter of course, that they were true, and 
that no suspicion crossed his mind that the testimony 
which he trusted was worthless. 

Leaving the domain of invective and rhetoric, I come 
now to the sober facts of history. Mill, has professed to 
give them, and to give also the authorities by which they 
are supported k 

‘Though Faizullah Khan,’ he tells us, ‘^Yith his treasures and the 
remains of the army, had made good his flight toward the mountains, 
the whole country lay at the mercy of the Vizier, and never probably 
were the rights of conquest more savagely abused. Not only was the 
ferocity of Indian depredation let loose upon the wretched inhabitants, 
but as the intention of the Vizier, according to what lie liad previously 
and repeatedly declared to the English government, was to exter- 
f minate the Rohillas, every one who bore the name of Rohilla.wns 
either butchered, or found his safety in flight and exile.’ 

A note is appended by Mill to this passage : — 

‘ “ The inhumanity and dishonour,” says Colonel Champion, in his 
letter of June I 2 th, 1774, “with which the late proprietors of this 
country and their families have been used, is known all over these 
parts ; a relation of them would swell this letter to an immense size. 

I could not help compassionating such unparalleled misery ; and ray 

^ W.iiTcn Hastings’ at the head of his * It is not worth while to gire cx- 
essay, had never read the book, for tracts from the Sfinutes and letters 
if he had done so he would hardly in which Hastings and the Vizier were 
have written this. Gleig had printed denounced in unmeasured language 
some of the letters of Hastings, which by Francis .and his colIc.agces after 
showcdhowentirelyfalsethcsechargcs the new government had been cslab- 
wcrc, but it is difficult to blame any Hshed in Calcutta. The hitter hatred 
one who finds it impossible to wade of Francis afterwards found full cs- 
ihrmigh that mosttedionsand confused pression in the speeches and charges 
and unsAlisractor^- of biographies. of Burke. 
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requests to the Vizicr to sho\\ lenity vere frequent, but is fruitless as 
were those adMces which I 'Umost hourly gave him regarding the 
destruction of the a illages v ith respect to m Inch I im now constrained 
to declare that although he alwajs promised as fairly as I could wish, 
yet he did not obscr\e one of his promises, nor cease to o\crspicacI 
the country with flames, till three dajs after the fate of Hafiz Rahmat 
was decided In another letter he sajs * Above a lakh of people 
hate deserted their abodes m consequence of the defeat of Hafiz’ 
Fifth Report, App No 27 In another, “The whole army were wit- 
nesses of scenes that cannot be described ’ That the President was 
perfectly aware of the designs of the Vizier, before his engagement to 
assist m them, suflicicntlj appears from his own letter to that chief, 
dated the 22nd of April 1 773 — " I hat c reccit cd ’ saj s he, oui Lx- 
cellency s letter, mentioning that should the Rohillas be guilty of 
a breach of then agreement [viz about the forty laUis] tve will 
thoroughly cxtei‘unuaie them, and settle >our Excellency m the 
countrj you will m that case pay the Company fiftj lal hs of rupees, 
and exempt them from the King’s tribute Ibid App No 21 In 
the Nabob s otvn letter to the President of the iSth Not ember, 1773, 
he says, “Dunngan mterticw at Benares, it was agreed that I should 
pay,^c and that I should, with the assistance of the English 
forces endeavour to punish and extertnmate the Rohtlla^ out of their 
countiy ’ Ibid App No 2'* Mr Hastings only admits the atrocities 
in part and then defends them in 1 curious manner that is to say, 
not only by the example of Indian barbarity in general, but by the 
example of Bntish barbanty on the subjects of the Vizier “ I believe 
it to be a truth says ho, “that lie [the Vizier] began by sending de 
tachments to plunder This I pronounce to ln\ c been both barbarous 
and impolitic But too much justified by the practice of war cstab 
lished among all nations of the East and I am sorry to add by our 
own , in an instance (winch the Vizier has a right to quote in \andica- 
tion of the charges against him) of a detachment emplojed in the 
war m which we were engaged with him m the year 1764 to burn and 
ravage his country He then quotes a letter from Major Champion, 
who commanded the detachment, which says, “ Two separate parties 
have been sent into the enemy s country, the one of which was as 
high up as Buxar, and (according to the directions given me) there 
are destioyed upwards of a thousand villages Had not the rains, &.c , 
prevented, we should have done very considerable more damage ’ 
Minute of the Governor General dated 10th Januaiy, 1775, tbe 
Fifth Report App No 45^’ 

If tins be true, I hope we shall all agree with Mr John 
Morley when he asks — 

‘ Can any Engl shman who loves his country, read of this execrable 


^ Mill Book V chap x T 1 e italics are those of Mill 
N 
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crime, even at this distance, without feeling his ears tingle with 
shame ? . . . When these atrocities were represented to Hastings, he 
replied, with incomparable self-possession, that they were usual in 
Eastern warfare, and what was more, that the English, when at war 
with this very Nabob of Oude, ten years before, had burnt and ravaged 
his country in the same wiiy in which he was burning and'ravaging 
the country of the Rohillas. War cannot be made with rose-water, 
but it will scarcely be pretended that a governor lending his troops for 
a sum of money to another ruler, who with their indirect aid overruns 
a whole distnet with fire and sword, deserves credit for protecting a 
suffering people against rapacious soverei^s.’ 

Ml”. Morley adds a note expressing astonishment at the 
assurance with which, in his edition of Mill's History, 
Wilson, ‘ with Colonel Champion’s own words before him 
on the page,’ has called in question the accuracy of Mill’s 
statements h 

Mr. Morley was justified in assuming that Mill had 
quoted correctly the words of Colonel Champion and of 
Hastings, but they have in both cases been garbled rather 
than quoted, nor did Hastings ever make any reply to the 
representations of Colonel Champion at all resembling that 
which Mr. Morley supposes. Mill has deliberately sup- 
pressed and perverted the facts. 

Two questions have to be investigated. What was the 
nature of the atrocities actually committed during the war, 
and what was the conduct of Hastings in regard to them ? 

It will be seen, from the extract that has been given from 
Mill’s History, that he has asserted, on the authority of 
Hastings himself, not only that the extermination of the 
Rohillas was part of the original design of Shuja-ud-daula, 
but that their extermination was agreed to by Hastings 
when he consented to give the assistance of British troops. 
Mill has not said a word to show that any different inter- 
pretation of the intention of Hastings and the Vizier 
had ever been or could be suggested, or that Hastings 
himself had repeatedly repudiated the charge, and had 
declared it to be absolutely without foundation. 

The correspondence between Hastings and the Vizier 


’ Xklmnnd Bnrkc, p. 203. 
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was carried on in Persian. The original letters have 
perished or cannot now be discovered, and the words ‘ ex- 
terminate' and ‘ extirpate,’ on which the charge was based, 
are those of the ofheial Interpreter who translated the 
Persian letters into English. In tire translations of the 
Vizier’s letter of the 24th March, 1773, and of the letter re- 
ceived from him on tlie i8th November, 1773, the word used 
is ‘ exterminate V Tlie word ‘extirpate,’ more commonly 
employed in the Charges of Burke and by others, is found 
in the translation' of a letter from the Vizier to Hastings, 
received on the 28th November, I 774 ■ — 

‘Ambassadors came on the part of Faizullah Khan to Colonel 
Champion, to confer with him concerning an accommodation which 
the Colonel proposed to me. As I was determined to extirpate the 
Rohillas, I 'would not listen to any proposals of peace. Consider, my 
'■friend', that it was my absolute determination to extirpate the Rohillas, 
and that I requested the assistance of the Englisli troops for that 
purpose.’ 

This passage was quoted by Colonel Champion, on the 
30th January, 1775, in his reply to the charges of the 
Vizier, to which I shall again refer, and it was repeated 
by Clavering, Monson, and Francis, in a Minute written on 
the I ith January, 1775: — 

‘ In our opinion,’ they said, ‘ it is needless to look for farther evidence 
of the nature of the Vizier’s designs or of the appiobation it received 
from Mr, Hastings. It cannot now be a question, •whether from the 
first he meant to extirpate the Rohillas or not, or whether Mr. Hastings 
was originally apprized of that design in its full extent 

To these remarks by tlie hostile Majority in the Council, 
Hastings made the following reply : — 

‘ I am charged with a concealed design, formed in concert with the 
Vizier, to “extirpate” the Rohillas, and inucli use is made of this dis- 
covery, both by the Majority in the letter before me, and by Colonel 
Champion in his Vindication. The word, in the original language of 
the letter, which is here translated “extirpate,” means to “expel or 
remove.” In another passage of tlie lettei it is j’oincd with a word 
which does literally mean to “extirpate or root out”; and both 

^ See pp. 80 and 117. 

^ Fifth Report, App. No. 45 ; Forrest’s Selections, vol. 1. p. 192. 
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passages mean no more t>ian that it was the intention of the Vi7ieT to 
expel or remove the Rohillas from the country which they occupied, 
without suffering the smallest vestige of their power to remain in it. 
In this sense, I most certainly did agree to assist the Vizier, and so did 
the late President and Council, nor can I conceive how the war could 
have been undertaken with any other object. The Majority know as 
well as myself that the Rohillas are not the people of the countiy,,but 
a military tribe who conquered it, and quartered themselves upon the 
people without following any profession but that of arms, or mixing in 
any relation with the native inhabitants. I have already described the 
nature of this tribe in the ninth paragraph of my observations on the 
first letter of the Majority, and the same account of them has been 
given by Colonel Leslie and Major Hannay, and, if I mistake not, by 
Colonel Champion himself, in their examination before the Board on 
the 19th and 28th of December. Major Hannay’s words^ are remark- 
able ; I beg leave to quote them. ‘ “ I have learned from many people 
that it is only within fifty years that the Rohillas are become masters 
of the country to the north of the Ganges. That they_wcre originally 
Afghans, come into Hindostan under a Sirdar named Daud Khan, and 
that they conquered that country from the Hindus, and that since that 
time they have followed no profession than that of arms, and the 
ancient Hindus have cultivated the country. ,Thc Rohillas are Mussul* 
men, of the sect of Omar, and the cultivators of the country are 
Hindus. I suppose the proportion to be about nine Hindus to one 
Mussulman ’ 

Hastings wrote again in his Defence before the House of 
Commons, on the 2nd May, 1876: — 

*The “extirpation” consisted in nothing more than in removing 
from their offices the Rohillas who had the official management of 
the country, and from the country the soldiers who had opposed us in 
the conquest of it. Nor was the process a sanguinary or hard one, 
as they had only to pass the Ganges to their countrymen on the other 
side of it. In a word, we conquered the country from the conquerors 
of itj and substituted another rule in the place of theirs, upon the same 
principle of right and usage (the right of the war being pre-supposed), 
as a British Commander in Europe would expel the soldiers of a con- 
quered town, and garrison it with his own, which by the same mode of 
speech, andwith equal propriety, might be called an “extirpation.”’ 

I have found among- the British Museum Manuscripts 
some interesting evidence in confirmation of the statement 
thus made by Warren Hastings. The most important part 
of this evidence is a paper by the Persian Interpreter, who 

Letter to the Court of Directors, Records. 5th Report, App. No. 45 ; 
22nd February, 1775, India Office Forrest’s Selections, vol. li- p- 2C8. 
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made the oiiginal translations of the Viricr’s Ictteis. The 
foIIo\M‘ng is au extract 

‘Another matenal obstacle has been the great stress laid by those 
uho accused Mr. Hastings before the House of Commons upon ccrLain 
words and expressions made use of m the v ntten documents (I allude 
particulailj to translated papers) uhich they produced in support of 
their clni'gcsj when perhaps ihcj' bore a very different sense in the 
original papers Any one ^\bo has been accustomed to tran'^hlc fiom 
one language to another must know bou difficult it often is to find 
words which shall exactly express the meaning of the ongmal. Few, 
therefore, confine themselves to a literal translation, but cncic ivour to 
render it in terms as near their conception of its sense as possible, and 
I faelicte It rarely happens that two people would give the interpret- 
ations precise!) in the same words. If this is true of European 
languages, where the idioms and modes of expression bear so grcit 
an affinity, how much more must it be with respect to an European 
and Asiatic language, than which no two things can be more dissimilar. 
On this point I can speak to a certainty, having so often experienced 
It dunng the time I held the odicc of Persian Interpreter in Calcutta 
One particular instance has been the subject of mucli declamation 
and drawn, much undeserved censure on Mr. Hastings. It is the 
expression made use of by the Nabob Shuja*ud*daula m his cor- 
respondence respecting the Rohilla war, which is rendered b> the 
word to “exterminate” or “extirpate.” It is the more incunibeut on 
me to explain this, because I am apt to bebevc that I was the person 
who first so translated it I conceive lint the Persian word, which is 
" zj/wfl/i'/,” never conveyed the meaning which Ins been affixed to it m 
this country, aC massajcritig the xvUole body oC the RolwlKs, but mwely 
that of destroying the power of those conquerors or expelling them us 
a body from the country ; and so it certaml) appears to have been 
understood, for when they were totally reduced by the joint arms of 
the Vizier and the English, one of the chiefs of tint nation, Faizullah 
Khan, was suffered to remain in possession of a considerable tract of 
country and keep on foot a large body of troops, whilst the remainder 
were removed to the other side of the nver to their countrjmen under 
the dominion of one of their chiefs named Zabita Khan The words 
of the grant dated 7th October, 1774, from the Vizier to Faizullah 
Khan arc “He shall send the remainder of the Rohilias on the other 
side of the river” I certainly never understood the Persian word m the 
sense which has been to it ra the Charge, and with regard to 

the English word into which I rendered it, I might have been justified 
by the authority of Dr Johnson, who explains it m one sense “to 
remove ” At any rate I certainly understood the word m this sense, 
and so applied it, vn • the^total abolition of the power of the Rohilias, 
and their expulsion from the borders of the zovLnXT}~extra iermmos. 
Hard indeed would be the situation of a person m high office, whose 
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fortunej fame, and c^'en possibly life itself, were made to depend on the 
interpretation given to an expression in a foreign language by an 
interpreter who perhaps in the hurry of business adopted the first n ord 
which presented itself to him as similar to his original. I am sure, 
if this is the case, every Governor ought to be his own translator, and 
not to trust everything dear to him in the power of another who may 
either from ignorance, carelessness, or enmity, easily bring down ruin 
on his head 

I have quoted the letter of Hastings, dated the ssnd 
February, 1775, in which he says that the correct meaning 
of one of the two words in the Vizier’s letter which had 
been translated by the English term ^extirpate" was 
‘ expel or remove.’ The original manuscript draft of this 
letter is in the British Museum^. It was corrected by 
Hastings, and parts of it are in his own handw'riting. 
Opposite the words ^ expel or remove,’ the word ‘ikhrdj' 
is written in the margin, in Persian characters, with the 
obvious intention of showing that this was the expression 
used by the Vizier. This marginal note has eveiy ap- 
pearance of having been written at the same time with the 
letter itself. 

One more piece of evidence bearing on this subject may 
be noticed. In his ‘History of the Rohilla Afghans,’ 
Hamilton, describing the attack made in 1745 on AH 
Mohammad, says that ‘the Emperor resolved, if possible, 
to root out the Afghan freebooters and expel them entirely 
from Katehr,’ and he adds, referring to the Persian manu- 


' British Museum MSS. ITo. 29,525. 
This paper has no signatnre or date, 
but its author was, I suppose, Wnitam 
Redfearn, who was Persian Interprclcr 
in i?73. He says : ' Two years have 
elapsed since Mr. Hastin gs was brongbt 
to the Bar in Westminster Hall/ The 
paper mast therefore have been writtea 
in 1789. It gives other inostrations 
of mistakes caused by errors of trans- 
lation. Thus a petty and dependant 
Raja became a ‘King,’ and the Be- 
gums of Oudh were all called ‘Prin- 
cesses.’ With regard to the latter, 
the Interpreter sajs: ‘ Everyone mast 


remember the cruelties which were 
said to have been inflicted on the 
‘ Princesses * in the Khord Mahal, or 
Little Seraglio, and which, if they 
irerc ever exercised at all, were no 
more to be imputed to Mr. Hastings 
than to the government of this coun- 
try/ Many of these so-called ‘Prin- 
cesses' were, he says, women of the 
lowest classy, picked up by Shnja- 
nd-daula on his marches, with whom 
no women of rank would hold com- 
munication. 

* ilSS. No. 29,13c, Tol. V. 
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script on which hia work is founded, ‘The term in the 
original is w(™/,_the casual inlcrprctalion of which, upon 
another occasion, into "extirpate” has given rise to great 
and unfounded clamour ; the true meaning is hci c exhibited, 
both in the translation of it, and in the circumstance to 
which it applies 

The facts that have now been stated appear to roe to 
show that one of the expressions translated by ‘ extirpate ' 
or ‘ exterminate ’ was certainly ‘ islisii!,' and that it is highly 
probable that the otlicr expression which received tlie same 
translation was 'ikhrdj.' 

'Isiisdi; although often used in Persian, is an Arabic 
word, and Lane, than whom there is no greater authority 
on Arabic, gives as its signification — uproot, eradicate, 
extirpate, pull up from its roots or foundation. Ho gives 
examples showing that the word is used in two senses, 
either to remove from its place or to destroy altogether. 
Wishing to obtain the further judgment of one who could 
speak on such a subject with indisputable authority, 
I submitted the statements of Hastings and the Per- 
sian Interpreter to Dr. C. Ricu, Keeper of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, with the following 
inquiry.— Assuming that in the Persian correspondence 
between the Visict and Hastings the word ' istisdl ' was 
applied to the Rohillas in the manner that has been stated, 
does that word necessarily convey the idea ordinarily 
implied by the English words " exterminate' or ' extirpate,' 
that is, that the whole body of the Rohillas was to be 
destroyed and utterly swept away ; or, on the other hand, 
' is the explanation of the word ' isHsal ' given by Hastings 
and the Interpreter admissible, that the intention was 
merely (in the words of the former) ‘ to c.xpel or remove 
the Rohillas from the country which they occupied, without 
suffering the smallest vestige of their power to remain in 
it.’ Dr. Rieu informed me, in reply, that it is certain 
that the word 'isiisdl' by no means necessarily implies any 


‘ ilamiUon, p. 60. 
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barbarous intention of ‘ extermination ’ or ‘extirpation.’ 
The word, he said, strictly signifies ‘ uproot,’ and it appeared 
to him that the sense in which it was used by the Vizier 
and Hastings can now best be interpreted by the manner 
in which the ‘uprooting* of the Rohillas was actually 
carried out. If it be true that, in the words of Mill, ‘ every 
one who bore the name of Rohilla was either butchered, or 
found his safety in flight/ then we may infer that this was 
the sort of ‘ uprooting ’ that was contemplated. If, on the 
other hand, it be true, as stated by Hastings, that the 
‘uprooting’ actually ‘consisted in removing from their 
offices the Rohillas who had the official management of the 
country, and from the country the soldiers who had opposed 
us in the field/ and that ‘the process was not a sanguinary 
or hard one, as they had only to pass the Ganges to their 
countrymen on the other side of it/ then we may infer that 
the word HstisdV was used in the sense which Hastings and 
the Interpreter declared that it was intended to bear. 

With regard to the term Hkhrdjl it would, Dr. Rieu 
informs me, be correctly rendered by the words of Hastings, 
‘ expel or remove K' 

So much for the use of the words ‘exterminate’ and 
‘extirpate/ The question remains whether the Rohillas 


^ Dr. Ricu has been good enough 
to allow me to quote him as my au- 
thority, and he has thus enabled me 
to say that no question remains re- 
garding the proper interpretation of 
these Persian expressions. In referring 
to the translation of the Virier’s letter 
received on the i8th November, 1773, 
in which the word ‘exterminate' is 
used, it may be noticed that the term 
‘expulsion of the Rohillas ’ is three 
times employed ; and it is clear that 
this was intended to have the sanae 
meaning as ‘ extermination.’ The fol- 
lowing passage from Milton gives a 
good illustration of the sense in which, 
according to Hastings, the word isHsdl 
was used : 

‘ Yet half his strength he put not 
forth, but checked 


His thunder in mid-vollcy; for 
he meant 

Not to destroy, but root them 
out of heaven.' 

It may be added, that the meaning 
rvhich the Posian Interpreter says 
that he attached to the word ‘exter- 
minate,’ is even now by no means 
obsolete. Thns, the Century Dic- 
tionary gives, as its first meaning, 
‘to drive out or away, to banish, 
and quotes the following illustration : 
‘How far m any particular district 
the vanquished were slain, bow far 
they were simply driven out, we neiier 
can tell. It is enough that they were 
exterminated, got rid of in one way 
or aaolhcr within what now became 
the English border.’ E. A. Freeman, 
Amer. Lects. p.133. 
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weie ill fact exterminated or extirpated in the sense in 
which Mill has used the former term. He has made it 
appear that his statement is supported by the authority 
of Colonel Champion. I assert, on the other hand, that 
no single anlhorityi whether of Colonel Champion or 
of any other person, can be quoted in its support, and 
that it is disproved by the evidence of Colonel Champion 
himself. 

Colonel Champion was examined before the House of 
Commons on the of May, ^ take from his 

evidence the following questions and answers bearing on 
this particular point : — 

‘Were the militarj' part of the nation, excepting those \sho fell in 
battle, put to death, or only required to cross the Giingcs ? 

*To the best of my rcmcmbTancc, they nyctc only required to cross 
the Canges. 

‘You have said a considerable number remained in the Rohilla 
country under Faizullah Khan. Can you infonn the House about 
wha.t number remained? 

‘ 1 can only answer lo the best of my recollection that there might 
be, including followers, about 45,000 men. 

‘Do not you mean of the whole nation sclUcd in the Rohilla 
country ? 

‘ Those men that were under arms. 

‘ Can you inform the Comnuitcc about what number of tlic Rohillas 
W’cie required to pass the Canges ? 

‘ It is impossible for me to ascertain the number, but I suppose 
about 20,000, follow’ers included. 

‘ Do you think there were as many fell in battle and slaiightcrcd as 
passed the Ganges ? 

‘ What fell in battle might be about one-eleventh pari of what passed 
the Ganges ; I know nothing of any being slaughtered. i' 

‘Whether any of the Rohilhs were permitted ‘to remain in the 
Rohilla country*, except those who remained under the governmenl 
ofFaizulJah Khan? 


‘ I do not recollect there were. 
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‘ Whether any persons were driven across the Ganges except people 
in arms and the followers of the camp and their families ? 

‘ I do not believe there was a man 

On the nth May, 1786, Major Balfour, who served under 
Colonel Champion during the campaign, was examined 
before the House of Commons. He said that he supposed 
that 20,000 Rohillas in arms had crossed the Ganges after 
the treaty with Faizullah Khan, and that the number of 
followers, women, and children, who went with them might 
have amounted to as many more ; that they immediately 
solicited protection from tlietr countryman Zabita Khan, 
into whose country they had go*ne, and that many of them 
afterwards returned to Rohilkhand and lived there un- 
molested. He supposed that between two and three 
thousand Rohillas had been killed in battle, and on being 
asked the question — ‘Po you believe that any Rohillas 
were put to death except those who fell in battle?’ he 
answered, — ‘ I never heard of one ; I believe there \vere 
none.’ 

Middleton, the English Resident with the Vizier during 
' the campaign, was examined before the House of Commons 
on the 22nd May, 1786. He said that ‘he knew of no in- 
stance of cruelty, in the course of the war upon the Rohillas, 
either by Shuja-ud-daula or by his orders 5 ’ that he under- 
stood the article in the treaty with Faizullah Khan, 
requiring the Rolrillas to leave the country to apply only 
to the troops under arms and their chiefs ; that they crossed 
the Ganges into the territory of tlieir countryman, Zabita. 
Khan; that many of them, although not publicly per- 
mitted, returned to Rohilkhand and either went to Faizullah 
Khan or enlisted in the Vizier’s army. He was asked 
whether ‘after the Rohilla chiefs had been deprived of the 


* It is to suppose that 

Colonel Champion’s evidence was al- 
w.ays corrcctlj reported. For instance, 
he was .asked ‘whether the Kohilla 
nation consists of Mahometans or 
Hindoos?’ and he replied, ‘I believe 
they are Hindoos.’ Other answers 


are hardly intelligible. This may 
IKihaps be to some extent explained 
by the fact Uiat he was in bad health 
when he was examined, with, in his 
own nords, ‘his memory mneh weak- 
ened.’ 
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sovereignty of the country, could any expedient have been 
thought of for disposincf of the Rohilia soltlicrs, cqunliy 
safe for the peace of the counlr>" and more favourable to 
them than that of compelling them to cross the GangeSj 
and he answcied — ^ I cannot suggest any. Jn reply to the 
question, ‘ Have you ever heard avhether the Rohilia soldiers 
were averse to that article of the treaty which compelled 
them to cross the Ganges,’ lie said, ‘If they had been 
averse to it, I conceive they had the power of preventing 
Faizullah Khan from acceding to it.' 

Enough has been said regarding the general charge that 
tiie Rohillas were exterminated, and that ‘every one who 
bore the name of Rohilia was either butchered, oi found 
his safety in flight and in c.xilc/ The whole story is 
fictitious. There is not a particle of evidence to show that 
any Rohiilas were killed except those wlio fell in battle. 
The war ended with a treaty honoumble to botii parties, 
under which a considerable part of Rohilkhand was restored 
to Rohilia dominion, and the Rohilia stale thus founded 
has remained from that day to this in Ujc po.ssession of Die 
Rohilia descendants of Faizullah Khan. The stipulation 
of the treaty, that men actually under arms should leave 
Rohilkhand, was perfectly reasonable. It was necessary 
for the peace of the country, and it involved lIUlc hard- 
ship, for all that happened to the Rohilia soldiers whom 
it affected was that after a march of a few miles they 
crossed the Ganges into the territory of ^bit^ Khan, 
their own countryman. The facts cannot be sumnicd 
up more accuiately than in the words of Hastings, that 
have been already quoted ; — *We conquered the country 
from the conquerors of it, and substituted another rule in 
the place of theirs, upon the same principle of right and 
usage (the right of the war being pre-supposed), as a 
British Commander in Europe would expel the soldiers of 
a conquered town, and garrison it with his own, which by 
the same figure of speech, and with equal propriety, might 
be called an ‘ extirpation.’ 
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THE CHARGE THAT ATROCITIES WERE COMMITTED AND 
DEFENDED BY HASTINGS. 

Colonel Champion’s first report of excesses by the Vizier's troops. — Tlie 
replies of Hastings and of the GovernmenL — Colonel Champion’s first report 
of maltreatment of the families of RohiHa chiefs.— The reply of the Gorera* 
ment. — Farther reports from Colonel Champion and letter from Hastings — 
Orders sent to Middleton regarding alleged cmellies of Vizier.— Colonel Cham- 
pion sends further accounts of maltreatment of Hafiz Kahmat's family. — Orders 
of the Government.— Failure to obtain from Colonel Champion the informa- 
tion called for.— Hastings again writes to Middleton on the subject. 

T COME now to the charge that atrocious cruelties 
were committed, and that they were, at least in 
part, admitted and defended by Hastings. It is of course 
possible that this charge might be well founded, although 
the charge of exterminating the Rohillas might be false. 
Among all the accusations brought against Hastings, and 
usually believed on the authority of Burke, and Mill, and 
Macaulay to be true, no accusation has thrown such 
odium on his character as that which describes the 
manner in which he received Colonel Champion^s reports 
of the cruelties committed in the war, and in which he 
excused and defended them. 

The first reference to any excesses of the troops of the 
Vizier is contained in a private letter from Hastings, sent 
in reply to one written by Colonel Champion when the 
army entered Rohilkhand, and before the defeat of the 
Rohillas. Colonel Champion’s letter is not forthcoming, 
but it is clear from the reply of Hastings, from the in- 
structions of the Government, and from other papers, that 
the Vizier had given orders for the devastation of the 
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country, but tint the Cngli-^h Commmdcr piotcstcd 
against them and succeeded, after a short lime, in stopping 
then execution Hastings, in Ins letter, nrotc as follows — 

‘ On this occasion I cannot omit to tal e notice of the sensible and 
humane counsel ishich you ga\c to the Virtcr on the orders issued by 
him for ia>mg ^\astc the Rolnlla coimtr>,a measure which would have 
reflected equal dishonour on our arms and Tcproach on his authority 
had It been continued ^ ou wisel> judged that to effect the conquest 
of the country it was almost as ncccssaty to conciliate the minds of 
the people as to defeat the actual rulers ' ’ 

Colonel Champion s dcspalch annownctng tl\c defeat of 
the Rohillas reached Calcutta on the 9th May , it said 
nothing of any atioatics but Hastings, in the answer of 
the Goveinment, written on the same da}’’, took the oppor- 
tunity of referring to the coiicspondcncc which had passed 
between himself and Colonel Champion, and of repeating 
officially the commendation which he had already given 
privately to Colonel Champion 

‘We are cxcecdingh happy’ it was said, *to learn from the com 
munications which the President has made to us, Umt >ou have m the 
course of the campaign been so attentive to maintain the stnetest 
order and discipline among the troops and that joii from the be- 
ginning opposed, and at last obtained a stop to be put to the devasta- 
tion of the Robilla country by the army of the Vizier , \ mistaken 
policy altogether incompatible wiUi the design of the war, and re 
pugnant to humanity, and we have a. sensible pleasure m testifying 
our entire approbation of your conduct m this respect * ’ 

The first reference made by Colonel Champion, after the 
defeat of the Robillas to any malticatmcnt of the people 
of the country generally, 01 of individuals, is found in a 
letter to the Select Committee, from the camp near Baicilly, 
dated the 4th May, 1774. The greater pait of the letter, 

^ This letter IS printed by Gleig not wait for Colonel Champion s con 
vol 1 p 420 and there is n MS copy firmation of the news before congrn 
of It in the British Museum The tulating him on the victory The 
dale 16th May is evidently amistnl e letter from the Vizier arrived on the 
for 5 th May The letter begins by 6th May 

saying that Hastings had on the ® Letter to Colonel Champion 
morning on avhieh he wrote received dated 9th May, 1774, MS Records 
from the Vizier the news of the defeat India Ofllce , Forrest s Selections 
of the Rohalla®, aad that be viOTild vot a p loi 
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which is a long one, dealt with other matters, but it con- 
tained the following sentences: — 

‘ It is said that Almad Khan has given his country, which lies ^ 
between Dundi Khan’s and~ 2 abita Klian’s, to the King, and indeed ' 
the treatihent of the family ol hlatiz will perfectly justify the other 
chiefs in every step they can take to avoid coming under the power of 
Shuja-ud-daula. This much I am under the necessity of declaring, 
that T am greatly afraid the Vizier's behaviour to the family of the 
Nabob Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and to the inhabitants of his country, will 
render our connection with' him reproachful to us, and tend to lessen 
that reputation of our justice which had heretofore prevailed in these 
countries^.’ 

An official reply to this letter was sent by Hastings on 
the 23rd May. I may here observe that the average length 
of time in. which letters from the camp in Rohilkliand 
reached Calcutta, a distance of nearly a thousand miles, 
was about seventeen days, and in tlie rainy season it was 
more. Answers to letters were seldom received in much less 
than six weeks. So far as postal communication was con- 
cerned, Rohilkhand was then about as far from Calcutta as 
it is now from London, and this must be remembered in 
considering the means actually possessed by Hastings of 
controlling proceedings at the seat of war. 

‘ In two paragraphs of your letter before us,’ he wrote to Colonel 
Champion, ‘you barely mention the Vizier’s treatment of the family of 
Hafir Rahmat ; but in the last place where you notice it you draw an 
inference that “ it will render our connection with the Vizier reproach- 
ful to us, and tend to lessen that reputation of our justice which had 
heretofore prevailed in these countries.” Where so serious a con- 
clusion was to be deduced, we cannot but lament that being withheld 
from a knowledge of the premises on which it is gi’ounded, should 
disqualify us from passing a judgment. It has been an invariable 
maxim in the policy of the Company’s government, in the execution 
of any enterprises which they have undertaken in behalf of their allies, 
to interpose their protection in favour of the conquered princes, for 
the security of theii lives and honour j and it will unquestionably be 
the care and attention of this Administration to adhere to this maxim, 
which has greatly contributed to the reputation of the British name, 
and to perform what may be incumbent on them on the present 
occasion. We desire, therefore, to Ijc immediately advised of the 
particulars of the treatment which you allude to, that wc may judge of 

’ Fifth Report, App. No. 27 ; Foiicst’s Selections, vol. :. p. 103. 
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uhich I transmitted to you had but lutic effect on your perceptions, if 
I had not at the same time attested the truth of the complaints, uhich 
I mil -lenliire to say bear moie than one or two instances of cruelty 5 1 
might add others, such as these unhappy captnes being di n cii to the 
nccessit) of supplicating and rccci\mgalms from myself and gentle- 
men of my family to purclnse sustenance ; their even begging for 
water to drink, their struggling who should fiist be seued with it, Re 
In short, the gross maltreatment of these families amounts to an 
axiom in the minds of the English army, and men m the Virier's own 
troops ^ ’ 

When this letter from Colonel Champion arrived, Hast- 
ings, hopeless appatenti}’- of getting from Colonel Champion 
the distinct statement of facts which he had demanded, again 
wiote to the Resident. 

'I enclose,’ he said, ‘ an extract from a letter of Colonel Champion 
to the Select Committee, on the subject of which 1 am earnestly 
solicitous to have the fullest and most certain mfonnalion The 
cnonruties he insists upon ate of a nature that I think could not ln\o 
escaped your observation The Colonel must iccoive every inform- 
ation of this kind at second hand, and he ma> be deceived 01 circum- 
stances may be much exaggerated , but his representation is peremp- 
tor)' and positive, and tlic Vuicr must appear m the daikest colours 
on our lecords if what the Colonel affirms stands uncontroverted. 1 
wish the truth to appear, neither glossed bj favour nor blackened bj 
prejudice, lettne thcrefoic beg of you to furnish me with the fullest 
information jou can obtain of the Vizier’s treatment of the family of 
Hafiz, &.C , and to suppoit your accounts with the strongest pioofs 
that can be produced. Hitherto the circumstances of that kind which 
) ou hav c had to mention have been satisfactory .* 

^ Fifth Keport, App No 28 This letter h.'is been pnated by 

2 Letter dated 2}th September, Cltig, not quite .'icciiritcly, vol i 

7774, bntish Museiun MSS 29,135 p 441 
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A reply* to this letter ■was immediately sent by blastings 
On the 27th May, he wrote to Colonel Champion in the 
following terms — 

‘ I am extremely sorry that the line w hich was drawn to separate 
your authority from the Vizier’s has been productive of such gnevous 
consequences as you mention It never could have been suspected b> 
the Board that their orders to you would have tied up your hands from 
protecting the miserable, stopped your cars to the cries of the widows 
and fatherless, or shut jour eyes against the wanton display of op 
piession and crueltj I am totally at a loss to distinguish wherein 
their orders have laid you under any greater restraint than your pre- 
decessors No authority which the Board could have given you could 
be capable of preventing the effects you mention, since they could 
give you no control over the actions of the Vizier further than the 
weight and influence of your counsel and ad\ice The orders under 
which you at present act leave to the Vizier the power of directing the 
services to be performed, but leave jou master of the means of per 
forming them This dear distinction of your respective powers was 
formed to prevent all disputes, by removing every subject of doubt 
If, in the exercise of his authority, the Vizier is guilty of oppression 
and other excesses, he alone, as the agent, is culpable of it You have 
a right, and it is your duty, to remonstrate against any part of his 
conduct, which may cither dishonour the service or prove prcjudicai 
to the common interest, but I protest I do not know what you could 
do more, or what the whole Board, personally present and invested 

IE arms throughout all these conntnes, command of the army —‘I had ver) 
so that tlie service of the campaign early signified to the Govcroor how 
IS effcctuall} over After the rners exceedingly disagreeable I found my 
shall have swelled the armj will not silmtton The unhandsome manner 
J>s able to act in the field till the be m which, I must bo pardoned to saj, 
ginning of December, and os the Ithoughtmjselftrcated.onaccountof 
siUntion of ID) affaire aery prcssingly the impropnety that had appeared to 

urges the necessity of my presence at me in reposing a greater trust in the 

Calcutta I am to request you will Vizier than in the Company s Com 
favour me with your pennission to mondcr in Chief had detcnnincd me 
return to the Presidency, and to com to return to the Presidency, as soon as 
mit the charge of the array to Colonel the men should have swelled, cither 

Gallicr in m\ absence lie was told to have xnatlcrs put upon a raorc 

m reply on the ^rd June, that he was becoming footing or to hare tal cn mv 
pennitted toTCtumtoCalcutta'whcn leave for England, which m ca.ee of 
ever he thought the, circumstances of failure in tins particular I had resolved 
the campaign, as well as Ijit own con to do even ifnosucccssorshouldmnve 
vcnicnce, would allow 1 ifth Kojmrl, i^ih Report, App Ivo f5, I orrest ' 

\pp No 27 In hi5 letter wnltcn Selections, vol x p 223 Iht dis- 

aftcr his rcUim to Calcutta on the satis'action of Colonel Champion with 
30*h January, 1775, he gave another the position assigned to him has 1 

and in ihe optmon of lla*;tings the already noticed Seep T30 

true reason for his wish to leave the 
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ulth their full authonty, could do more They could CKcrcisc no 
coerene power over the Vizier without committing a MOlence equal to 
any of these we should complain of The picture you have given of 
the V izicr s conduct, though general and allusn c only, is shocking to 
humanity , but surely your ad\ ice and strenuous remonstrance against 
acts of oppression and wanton cruelty ought to prove some restraint, 
and, if not, w ould be a justification of ) our conduct You have afforded 
the instance at the commencement of )oui present operations, when 
the V izicr put a stop to the ra^ ages of the countrj' at y our intercession 
I ha\c addressed the Vizier m the strongest terms on the subject of 
his general conduct, alluded to in your letters If you will point out 
any other more effectual remedy to such proceedings, or any addition 
which could be gi\cn to your authority, not liable to the objection of 
establishing a dnidcd power or an unjust usurpation of his authority, 

I will gladly agree to it but to take the family of Hafiz Rahmati 
immediately under our protection would furnish him with a just plea 
to refuse bis compliance with the stipulation made for the present 
service, as it would be m effect to conquer the country for the 
Company and not for him The Vizier would have cause to suspect, 
and the w orld w ould adopt the same belief, that with the person of the 
hcicditary claimant of the country wc meant to reserve a right, at 
some convenient period to take possession from him , and while such 
an opinion prevailed, neither could he establish gov eminent in it, nor 
remain steady m his confidence and fidelity towards us On better 
recollection, I have declined writing to the Vizier myself on this 
subject, as intimated in the beginning of this paragraph, lest the 
solicitude I might e\press on account of the family of Hafiz Rahmat 
should increase their misfortunes, but I have instructed Mr Middleton 
to make the stiongest representation on this subject, which will 
perhaps have a better effect than anything I could say from myself* ’ 

On the same day on which this letter was written, Hast- 
ings wiote to Middleton, the Resident with the Viziei 

‘Colonel Champion, he said, ‘complains of the conduct of the 
Vizier m suffering, and even ordenng his troops to ravage the country, 
and in his cruel treatment of the family of Hafiz Rahmat This is a 
subject on which I cannot write to the Vizier It might widen the 
breach between him and the Commandei m Chief, and probably 
influence the Nabob to some private revenge on the unhappy remains 
of Hafiz Rahmat s family I desire therefore, that y ou will take an im- 
mediate occasion to icnionstrate with him against every act of cruelty 
or w anton violence The country is his and the people his subjects 
They claim by that relation his tenderest legard and unremitted 
protection The family of I^afiz Rahmat have never injured him, but 
have a claim to his protection m default of that of which he has 

* Private letter, Bntish Museum MSS 29 ii^ , Gleig vol 1 p 425 

0 
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deprived them. Tell him that the^ English manners are abhorrent 
of ever)’ species of inhumanity and oppression, and enj oin the gentlest 
treatment of a vanquished enemy. Require and entreat his obscirance 
of this principle towards the family of Hafiz. Tell him my instructions 
to you ; generally, but urgently, enforce the same maxims ; and that no 
part of his conduct will operate so powerfully in winning the affections 
of the English as instances of benevolence and feeling for others. If 
these arguments do not prevail, you may inform him directly that you 
have my orders to insist upon a proper treatment of the family of 
Hafiz Rahmat, since in our alliance with him our national character 
is involved in every act which subjects his orvn to reproach; that I 
shall publicly exculpate this Government from the imputation of as- 
senting to such a procedure, and shall reserve it as an objection to 
any future engagements with him when the present service shall have 
been accomplished h’ 

I shall show further on how the instructions of Hastings 
were carried out, and shall give Middleton’s account of the 
representations made by him to the Vizier. 

On the i8th May, Colonel Champion, in a letter that ' 
has already been quoted, referred in angry terms to the 
plunder of the country, but these statements must be 
received with caution, because, as I have shown, they were 
not made on account of tlie Vizier’s inhumanity, but on the 
ground that no share of the plunder had been given to the 
British troops. 

On the 28th May, when Colonel Champion reported to 
Hastings the proposals made by Faizullah Khan with the 
object of terminating the war, he wrote as follows : — ■ 

‘Above a lakh of people have deserted their abodes in consequence _ 
of the defeat of Hafiz; they will ever seek an opportunity of returning; 
sixty or seventy thousand of them, lliough few in arms, are with 
Faizullah Khan, in a place surrounded by a jungle and almost in- 
accessible V 


‘ Fifth Report, App. No. 37; Glcig, 
\ol. i. p.4s8. 

* Fifth Report, App. No. ay. It 
is interesting to trace the processes 
ciC famous artists. These v.onls of 
Colonel Champion were the bias, 
and there is certainly no other, for 
the folloaing high sounding seti- 
icnce of Macaulay: ‘More than a 


hundred thons-aod people fled from 
their homes to pestilential jungles, 
preferring famine, and fe\cr, and the 
haunts of tigers, to the tj'ranny of 
him. to ashom an English and a 
Christian GoaemtnciU had, for shamt- 
fnl lucre, sold their siibstnncc, and 
their blood, and the honour of their 
wires and daughters.’ 
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It is vciy probable that this was substantially true, but 
Mill was altogether wrong when he quoted the statement 
as a proof of the Vizier’s cruelty towards the Rohillas. 

It obviously referred to the Hindu inhabitants of the 
country, and not to the Rohillas, and, even with respect 
to the former, Colonel Champion had no intention of 
making any charge against the Vizier. He mentioned' the 
fact incidentally as an illustration of the difficulties with 
which the Vizier had to deal. I have already explained 
that it was the established custom in Rohilkhand for v. 
the people, when danger threatened, to go off with their 
families and their cattle and their valuables, and take 
refuge in the comparatively safe country within easy reach 
in the Tardi and forest below the liills. It was the more 
certain that they would do so in the earlier parts of this 
campaign, in April and May, because at that season there 
are no important crops on tlic ground, and almost all 
agricultural operations are suspended. 

On the rath June, Colonel Champion sent his reply to 
the letter of the 23 rd May, in which he liad been ordered 
by Hastings to furnish full particulars of the maltreat- 
ment to which Hafiz Rahmat’s family had been sub- 
jected. He began by stating that one of his objects 
had been ‘ to be invested with full authority to effectually 
prevent the Vizier from perpetrating any enormity, under 
the shield of our force, that could in any degree redound to 
the discredit of our reputation.’ 

‘ In compliance/ he went on to say, 'with the Board's desire, I am 
now to mention a very unpleasing subject The Vizier’s treatment of 
the family of H afiz R ahmat. &c., tiic inhumanity and dishonour with 
which they, M ahibu llah Khan, his brother Fatehullah Khan, late pio- 
prietors of this city and country, anci their lamiiics have been used is 
well known over ail these parts ; a relation of them would swell this 
letter to an immense size, and mthal prove very disagreeable reading. 

I send you translations of ttvo letters and copy of the third, whicli 
affecting as they are, will convi^ but a faint idea of the treatment these 
unhappy people have met with. I could not help compassionating such 
unparalleled misery, and my requests to the Vizier to show lenity were 
frequent, but as fruitless as were those advices which I almost hourly 
gave himregardingthe destruction ofthe villages, with respect to whicli'^^X) 
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I am now constrained to declare, that though he always promised as 
fairly as I could wish, yet he did not observe one of them, nor cease to 
overspread the country with flames till three days after the fate of 
Hafiz Rahmat was decided ; but, gentlemen, “as in all points except- 
ing such as immediately respect the operations in the field, he is 
solely empowered to prescribe,” the reputation of the British name is 
in his hands, and the line which has been laid down for me is very 
clear. The above families have been despatched to Faizabad, that 
their maltreatment might not be so generally known to us. I have, 
however, frequent accounts of them, and it will give me the most 
sensible pleasure that you stretch forth the hand of benevolence 
effectually to relieve them from so indescribable a misery; aud that 
you may the better devise the means of so doing, without subjecting 
them to greater misfortunes, I am to inform you that everj’ appli- 
cation of mine in their favour, though professedly taken in good part 
by the Vizier, yet only scn'cd to procure them more rigorous treat- 
ment 

The letters referred to by Colonel Champion were from 
thfe sons of Dundi Khan and from th e wife o f Hafiz Rah- 
mat ; the latter I give in extenso : — 

^The English gentlemen, renowned through Hindostan for justice, 
equity, and compassionating the miserable. Hafiz Ralimat Khan for 
forty years governed, this cniinny . and the very' beasts of the forest 
trembled at his bravery. The will of God is resistless. He is slain, 
and to his children not an atom remains, but they are cast from their 
habitations, naked, exposed to the ■ndnds, the heats, and the burning 
sand, and perishing from want of even rice and water.J How shall I 
either write or speak my condition? My sighs dry my ink and scorch 
my paper. Tis evident as the sun, the English are brave and merci- 
ful, and whosoever they subdue, their children they preserve, who 
forget their sorrows by the kind treatment they receive ; nor draw 
they the sword in an unjust cause. Yesterday I was mistress of an 
hundred thousand people. To-day I am in want even of a cup of 
water, and where I commanded I am a prisoner. Fortune is fickle ; 
she raises the humble and lowers the exalted ; but I am innocent, and 
if any one is guilty it is Hafiz. But why should the children be 
punished for the errors of their father? I am taken like a beast in a 
snare, without resting place by night, or shade by day. From you, 
sir, I hope justice and compassion, for I am as a bird confined in a 
cage"; ’tis better to give up life by the dagger than famish thus by 
hunger and thirst. You, I hope, sir, will reflect on my slate, or 
my misfortunes will be doubled. I have nothing left. Pardon this 
paper 

’ Fifth Report, App. No. 27. in Appendix No. 27, Fifth Report. 

® These Uvo’ letters will be found The extract which I ha^e given from 
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In another pi ivatc lettei to Hastings, dated the 1 5th J une, 
1774, Colonel Champion 'sirotc as follows — 


‘ I am most heartily disposed to believe that the Board did not sus- 
pect their oiders could ha\c such consequences as ha\e fallen out, 
the> could not haie foreseen so sudden and so total an expulsion and 
downfall of a whole race of people , they could not ha\e supposed tint 
a man, exalted and supported Bntish arms, could pa> so aery little 
deference to the advices and counsel of a British Commander , noi 
was It possible to conceive that a man, who had himself tested the 
gall of misfortune, should be so totally unmindful of the \ nbounded 
and unparalleled grace shown to him, as to delight in dcn> mg a single 
raj of benevolence to others Such, however, has been the case, and 
m due intimation of it I have disdiaigcd lint which was incumbent 
upon me I too can say that the Nabob, is the agent of oppression, 
IS alone culpable But, whilst all Asia knows tint the English gave 
him the lod, and whilst thej m vain look up to them as those who 
““ought, if not direct the application, at least to prevent an ill use being 
made of that rod, ill they not reasonabl) conclude lint the scourges 
which the agent gives arc connn cd at ^ \\ ill thc> not say that e\ erj 
English chief is another Sujah ? It is not to me w hat restraints were 
'laid on my predecessors, none of them were ever m similar circum- 


^ Colonel Chatnpiofi s letter of the 12th 
Jiuie 3774 should be compared with 
the quotations from il which Mill 
has professed to make [Sec p 176] 
Colonel Champion charged tl c Viziet 
with ill treatment of the fatnil> of Haf z 
Uabmai Khan and of the two sons 
of Bill di Khan and their fatmUcs , 
he said nothing of cruelty to the 
Kohillas gencinlly Mill desired to 
''quote autl ority for the statement 
that in accordance with the dccWied 
intention of the Vizier and Hast 
mgs to exterminate the Rohillas, 
they had been treated vviUi atro 
Clous cmelty Colonel Champion, 
neither in this letter nor in any other, 
had made an) such general charge , 
but there was oneway by winch Mills 
object could be gamed Those parts 
of Colonel Champion’s letter •were 
suppressed which showed that he was 
referring solely to tl e treatment of par 
ticular individuals It was thi s made 
to appear that the terms mlmmanity 
and dishonour, and u iparalleled 
misery, had been applied by Colonel 


Cli amm on to the Kohilhs gcnerallj, 
the htc proprietors of the country, 
whereas tliC) were onl) applied in 
fact to the treatment of the .two sons 
of Du nd i Khan and their'fomilies 
ami to ttic ialnilj of l lafiz Rahm at 
Hav mg pul Colonel ChampionTwords 
into a shape in which the) siilcd his 
purpose, MiH quotes them in suj port 
of the statement that ‘every one who 
bore the name of Rohilla was cither 
butchered, or found his safety in flight 
or exile Colonel Champion on one 
occasion only clniged tl e \izier witJi 
any sort of cruelty towards the Ro 
hillos gciieiallj and even this charge 
referred onlj to their soldiers after 
the defeat of Ilafiz Raliinat In his 
letter dated ^oth January, 1775, 
written after his reti m to Calcutta 
he said that the Vizier had refused 
to give aaB stance in transporting 
Iheir wounded to the English hos 
pitals or m burying their dead Fifth 
report App No 45 , Forrest s | 
Selections, vol 1 p 242 See mf 
p 20s 
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stances, nor do the grievances which I have represented against from 
public views (for I could for a time sacrifice, or at least conceal, my 
own private feelings) appear to me to have at all been without a pre- 
ventative, nay an easy and effectual oue, and that too without coercive 
means, or being liable to the objection of any usurpation of the 
Vizier’s authority, which I am as far from desiring as yourself. . . . 
I am glad you did not address the Vizier conceniing the family of 
Hafiz; your good sense figured circumstances as they really were. I 
did not mean or say that Hafiz's family should be rendered indepen- 
dent of Sujah Do^Ylah. 1 wrote to Mr. Hastings requesting that be 
would take them under his protection, by influencing the Nabob “to 
make provision for them in some degree suitable to their birth.” They 
themselves proposed that any or as many of the sons as the Nabob 
pleased should remain in his h.nnds, but prayed him not to dishonour 
the Cegum and other ivomen, by dragging them about the country to 
be loaded with the scoffs of his rabble and otherwise still worse used ; 
but he was deaf, maugre all my entreaties, which you will find, by my 
letter of the isth, were also ineffectual with regard to the destruction 
of the villages ; a circumstance witJi respect to which I am now sorry 
I did not undeceive you sooner, but it proceeded from a real dis- 
inclination to enlarge upon his excesses, which has also prevented me 
from descending to the particulars of his conduct b’ 

Colonel Champion’s letter of the 12th June was laid be- 
fore the Select Commitee by Hastings on the ist July, with 
the following memorandum : — 

‘ The President informs the Committee that on the first mention 
made by Colonel Champion of the cruelties exercised by the Vizier 
upon the family of Hafiz Rahmat, he sent instructions to the Resident, 
of which he begs leave to record the Jblfowing copy, which he flatters 
himself the Committee will judge to have been the most likely to prove 
effectual for the relief of their distress, and the only means which on 
such occasion he could have taken to have influenced the Vizier to a 
more generous conduct ■’ 

Hastings was much dissatisfied with Colonel Champion's 
answer, and it seemed to liim that the cruelties imputed to 
the Vizier were being used as a means of compelling the 


‘ Papers on the Rohilla wiu-, Jndia 
Office Library. A part of this letter 
was quoted by Clavering, Monson, 
and Francis, in their letter to the 
Court of Directors, dated 30th Novem- 
ber, 1774. See inf. p. 227. It was 
originally a private letter, but was 


brought on official record by Hastings 
Fifth Report, App. No. 45. 

® Fifth Report, App. No. 27. The 
letter to Middleton, to which Hast- 
ings here refers, has been given on 
P- 193- 
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Government to give to Colonel Champion the increased 
powers which he had long been anxious to obtain, and the 
refusal of which had from the first been strongly resented 
by him. Hastings had resolved to listen to no such 
demands, and the correspondence going on regarding 
the claims of the army to a share of the plunder 
of the conquered country made him the less disposed to 
place confidence in Colonel Champion's impartiality or 
discretion. A reply was sent on the 1st July to his letter. 
The Government refused to give him any additional autho-> 1 
rity. He was told that the Government itself possessed 
no such power of absolute control over the actions of the 
Vizier as he appeared to wish to exercise, and that much 
less could such power be delegated to the Commander of 
the army ; that if it were otherwise, we should become the 
masters instead of the allies of the Vizier, and 

‘ the Commander-in-Chief would become the arbiter of peace and 
war. ... At present we stand thus with the Vizier : \ve have engaged 
to support and assist him in a specific service, and stipulated for a 
certain compensation to the Company; when that service shall be 
performed, the conquered country, its riches, its inhabitants, and all 
other acquisitions must be at his disposal, nor have we a right by our 
agreement to interfere. If indeed it should happen that elevated by 
successes, and secure under our protection, he should in the exercise 
of his authority commit such enormities as we should deem unworthy 
of the character of our ally, wc would not fail in that case to remon- 
strate against them, and take such other steps as should appear best 
adapted for bringing him to a more just sense of propriety in his con- - 
duct, but we should not esteem ourseh'cs either obliged or entitled to 
interfere with authority, or to put power into the hands of our Com- 
raander-in-Chief effectually to prevent any measure in the manage- 
ment of his own affairs, which he should think fit to pursue. . . . The 
intemperate and tyrannical conduct of the Vizier after his conquest, as 
you have represented, cannot fail to piove highly dissatisfactory to us, 
and although we do not regard ourselves either as answerable for his 
actions, or obliged absolutely lo interfere for restraining them, yet w^e ( 
should have been glad to have been furnished with such materials as < 
would enable us, upon good grounds, to expostulate with him on the 
injustice and impropriety of siich a conduct. It was in this view that j 
wc requested you to acquaint us with the instances of his cruelties, j 
but we confess ourselves exceedingly disappointed In receiving, instead I 
of a precise account of facts, only three letters of loose declamation, •• 
which however pathetically written, contain not one single instance of , 
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the Vizier’s particular cruelty towards tlie family of Hafiz, and indeed 
express only such sentiments as we can easily conceive to exist in the 
breasts of that unfortunate family, from reflecting on the sad reverse of 
their fortune alone, without suffering any peculiar hardship in their 
case, or uncommon act of oppression in the Vizier. For tliis reason, 
ive repeat our desire to be furnished with a particular account of the 
treatment which the family of Hafiz has recei\'edj and we shall then 
take such steps for their relief as the circumstances shall require. In 
the meantime, we hope that the remonstrances which tlie President 
informs us he has directed the Resident to make to the Vizier on this 
subject, will be sufficient to rendei any more direct interposition need- 
less. We conclude with taking notice of an expression in your letter 
which, in our judgment, convej's a reflection equally improper and 
utijust. It is that in which you say “ the reputation of the British name 
is in the hands of the \nzier.’’ If this were the case, we who put it 
into his hands would undoubtedly stand responsible to our country 
and employers for the wanton prostitution of so precious a trust. But 
we do not agree that wc have in any shape left the national honour at 
his disposal, or that the British name can be affected by any of his 
actions, independent of us. Our engagements with the Vizier are 
clcaily defined, and such as we can justify on principles of sound 
policy and attention to the Company's interest. Wc afford him our 
assistance ; our honour we commit into no hands but yours, where we 
trust It is perfectly safe, and that by your conduct in the field, and by 
rnaimnlning discipline among the troops, the British name will acquire 
new lustre, and the campaign be the means of spreading more wide 
our national reputation, unconnected with that of the Vizier 

Although Colonel Champion remained in Rohilkhand 
for several months after he received tliesc orders, he never 
sent the ‘particular account of the treatment which the 
family of Hafiz had received,’ and which the Government 
had called upon him to furnish. Wlien, on tlie 3rd of May, 
1786, he was examined before the House of Commons, he 
was asked whether this was true, and he replied : — 

‘ In anstt’cr to that question, I must observe that repeatedly, before 
the date of that letter and afterwards, I thought the remonstrances I 
made weie sufficient, and therefore did not comply with the orders I 
received.’ 

He sent no reply at all until the 3rd September, when he 
referred to the subject in the following terms ; — 

‘ It is true, gentlemen, that declamation is usual in representing dis- 
tress ; and therefore I should not liave been surprised tliat the letters 
^ Fifth Report, App. No. 27. 
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uhich I transmitted to you had but lutic effect on your perceptions, if 
I had not at the same time attested the truth of the complaints, uhich 
I mil -lenliire to say bear moie than one or two instances of cruelty 5 1 
might add others, such as these unhappy captn cs being di n cii to the 
nccessit) of supplicating and rccci\mgalms from myself and gentle- 
men of my family to imrchosc sustenance ; their even liegging for 
Mater to drink, their struggling who should fiist be seued mth it, Re 
In short, the gross maltreatment of these families amounts to an 
axiom in the minds of the English array, and men m the Virier's oun 
troops ^ ’ 

When this letter from Colonel Champion arrived, Hast- 
ings, hopeless appatentlj’- of getting from Colonel Champion 
the distinct statement of facts which he had demanded, again 
wiote to the Resident. 

'I enclose,’ he said, ‘ an extract from a letter of Colonel Champion 
to the Select Committee, on the subject of Minch 1 am earnestly 
solicitous to have the fullest and most certain infonnalion The 
enormities he insists upon ate of a nature that I think could not Inxc 
escaped your observation The Colonel must leccive every inform- 
ation of this kind at second liand, and he ma> be deceived 01 circum- 
stances may be much exaggerated , but his representation is peremp- 
tor)' and positive, and the Vuicr must appear in the daikcst colours 
on our lecords if vvhat the Colonel affirms stands uncontroverttd. I 
wish the truth to appear, neither glossed bj favour nor blackened bj 
prejudice, lettne thcrefoic beg of you to fuinuh me with the fullest 
information jou can obtain of the Vizier’s treatment of the family of 
Hafiz, &.C , and to suppoU your accounts with the strongest pioofs 
that can be produced. Hitherto tlie circumstances of that kind which 
) ou hav c had to mention have been satisfactorj 

^ Fifth Keport, App No 28 This letter h.'is been pnntcd by 

2 Letter dated 2}th September, Ckig, not quite .'icciiritcly, vol 1 

7774, Lntish Museiun MSS 29,135 p 441 
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Falsehood of the charges against Hastings. — Complaints of Colonel Cham- 
pion against the Vizier after the close of the war. — Other c\’idence regarding 
the cruelties said to have been committed.— The reports of Middleton in reply 
to the orders of Hastings. — Evidence of Colonel Champion and other officers 
taken before the Council.— H.imllton’s History. — Statements by the Vizier.— 
Accounts by the son of Hafiz Rahmat. — ^Thc Sair-ul-Mutakherin.— Mill's 
calumnies against H.istings. — ^The truth regarding the conduct of the war.— 
The war conducted with unusual humanity. 

T HAVE quoted every report made by Colonel Champion 
from the beginning; to the end of the war, respecting 
atrocities committed by the Vizier, and I have shown the 
manner in w'hich every report was treated by Hastings. 
The falsehood of the charge that these atrocities were 
defended by him has, I think, been made clear. 

I shall now show what further evidence respecting the 
conduct of the war is on record, and I shall first refer to 
statements made by Colonel Champion himself after the 
war was over. 

In November 1774, Shuja-u^dauia sent to Hastings a 
letter filled with complaints against the English Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his troops. The new Government 
had then come into power, and a copy of the Vizier s 
letter was given to Colonel Champion. On the 
January, 1775, he sent to the Council a long letter, 
full of violent invective against the Vizier, refuting the 
charges brought by him and explaining his own pro- 
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ceedings in great detail, but in most confused and rambling 
style. I shall quote everything in his letter which bears 
upon the subject of the Vizjcr*s cruelties : — 

^The war was over early in October. There remained no more 
towns to pUmderj no new discovered boards of treasure to dig up, no 
unhappy man to rob of his wealth, no miscmblc woman of her 
raiment. ... 1 submit whether the giving up the rights of the army 
[to a share of plunder] was not in efiect saciificing the interest of our 
nation, inasmuch as the riches of the individuals contribute to the 
support of the State, But passing over this remarkable complaisance 
to the Vizier as inexplicable, we shall march from Pilibhi t and accom- 
pany His E.\ccllency towards Bisauli. dragging in triumph the dis- 
consolate Begiup and cWldrcn of the brave but unfortunate Hafi-/. . the 
■^iddw of his eldest son Tnnvat Kha n, the wife of Iits eldest sur- 
viving son, ^lohabbat Kha n, and some hundreds of miserable captive 
\vomen on carls. Leaving Bareilly and A.onUi behind us, and trusty 
slaves of His Excellency to see the inhabitants indiscriminately plun- 
dered for the behoof of their master, wc arrived at Bisauli , wbcji the 
whole aimy were witnesses of scenes that cannot be described. . . . 
The propositions [of Faizullah Khn n] were not, it’s true, agreeable to 
the Vizier ; they were not favourable to his ambitions designs, nor to 
his inhuman plan of extirpation. I informed the Governor of Sujah 
having received them with disdain, and when I candidly told His 
Excellency that I should act in the mailer agreeably to Ihc orders 
of Government, he anticipated .the answer which 1 receii'cd by saying 
that "Mr. Hastings will tell you as I do." But though His Excellency 
gave himself the liberty of divining this, liow was it possible that 
I Vriweld VmA wii to conxoVt liie Vbnoi’s imerest and 

aggrandizement only ? I could not, as a Compan^-’s servant, give place 
to such an idea. I know that Snjah’s acquisitions in plunder have 
exceeded the expenses of the campaign, even including the forty lakhs 
which he had promised to pay to the Company. I had with regret 
observed that the part the English, took in the ivar. brought their 
national character into the highest disrepute. I had remarked, and 
all the officers of the array had remarked, that His Excellency’s baugliti- 
ness increased with the power which wc put into his hands. . . . 
I have already fully confuted die Vizier’s calumnies, but I shall nei'cr- 
theless glance over His Excellency’s letter once more and take notice 
of such ,parts as may have hitherto escaped me. “ Consider, my 
friend,” says His Excellent^ repeatedly to Mr. Hastings, " that it was 
my absolute determination Jo extirpate the Rohillas, and that I re- 
quested the assistance of the English for that purpose.” However 
well it is known that His Excellency is equal to the barbarous design 
for which he thus publicly and daringly avo^ys he solicited the aid of 
the English, is it possible we can believe that the respectable gentleman 
here traduced could have been privy to so honid a purpose ? Could he 
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have so entirely overcome the feelings of humanity? Could he have 
been so lost to every sense of honour as to prostitute the English troops 
and to stain the glory of the British name by subscribing to a precon- 
certed massacre ? What is not His Excellency capable of advancing . . 

It may not be improper to observe that on our way from Shahabad to 
Pilibhit, it was usual to send safeguards to the villages conti^pious to 
head-quarters to preserve them from destruction ; but the moment 
the sepoys were withdra\vn to proceed on their march, the villages 
were set in flames by way of bonfire for His Excellency. Afterwards, 
when we were cantoned at gjsanlj^ many jemadars who resided at the 
distance of ten, twenty, and tliirty miles, very frequently sent to 
entreat for even one sepoy to protect them; and though they could 
not always be supplied, it is sufficient to show the opinion which the 
natives entertained of our troops. Besides iny Ajde-de-camps, T\ho 
had the charge of detaching these sepoys, several other officers in 
town are perfectly acquainted with these circumstances. . . . His Ex- 
cellency is very unreasonable in his jailing against the unfortunate 
family of Hafi 7 ; and there is a palpable impertinence towards me in 
his manner of expression ; although he could not command the winds, 
he had in his power to have treated the captives with tenderness ; he 
could have ordered it so that these illustrious prisoners should not , 
have been distressed for food or raiment ; yet the truth is that they^. 
were covered with vermin, were reduced to the severe necessity of 
making supplications for private charities, and actuallyjrcceivcd al^ms ^ 
from several gentlemen. But the Minutes which my Aide-de-^mp ' 
took down from reports of trusty harcarrahs stationed for the pu^ 
pose of bringing faithful Intelligence regarding the prisoners, will 
speak more plainly their miserable situation, and at the same time 
prove how moderate I was when under examination on these subjects, 
and how reluctant I have hitherto been to enlarge on the excess of the 
Nabob’. His behaviour to the families of Mohibullah Khan and his 


‘ These ' Minutes ’ have never, 1 
believe, been printed, but are to 
be found in the India Oilice Records 
among the Appendices to Colonel 
Champion’s letter. Tliere is nothing 
to show whether they were written 
at the time or compiled afler\vards. 
They are c.illed ‘Intelligence relative 
to His Excellency the Vizier’s treat- 
ment of the families of th e late Nriy 
b obs Hafiz. Rahmat and Dandi KhM 
ini hri Lgonfineme nt, taken down from 
the accounts of trusty hircarras sta- 
tioned vith those families, by order 
of the Commander in-Chief.’ These 
notes describe the gross neglect of the 
prisoners; state that they were crowded 


together in tents and suffered extreme ’ 
discomfort ; that the _wonien., were | 
stripped of their jewel? ; lEaTthe food ' 
supplied _was insufficient; that the | 
gnaidswerejnsplent, (fee. Itisevident 
from the questions afterwards sent by 
Hastings to Captain Maepherson, by 
whom these notes were written, that 
Hastings doubted their accuracy and 
bclie\*ed that they h.ad been compiled 
to support Colonel Champion’s state- 
ments. He called for information 
regarding the hircarras from wliom 
the reports were said to have been 
received, why they had been stationed 
with the prisoners, and to whom they 
sent tbdr intelligence, and (be asked) 
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brother, rnttchullah Kha n, who possessed a country of -ibout twenty 
lakhs of rupees pei annum, \r»s yet more cnmmal Before the com- 
mencement of the \snr he coiresponded \uth them, and upon his 
assunnees of protection and friendship they remained at pc ice m 
Bisauli,the capital of their district [Three letters aretlien quoted 
by Colonel Champion, assuring these chiefs and their mother of pro- 
tection A note IS added *SuOi was the Vwicrs regard foi the 
Rohilhs and such his regard foi humanity, that he refused to give 
aiiy“assistance cither in transpoiting their wounded to our hospitals, 
or bury mg their dead ] Upon the faith of these letters the deluded 
‘chiefs rem \mcd m their habitations, in fuU confidence of being treated 


‘'irc these Minutes to which you haic 
attached your signalnre exact copies 
of those taken at the time, or haic 
they been since revised and methodised 
by you or any other person? The 
answers to these questions arc not 
forthcoming [SecAppendixD ] When 
Colonel Champion was examined be 
fore the House ofCommois on the 
3rd bfay 178^3 an attempt was again 
made to obtain some cicrmiic inform 
ation regarding the aullionly on which 
his slalcmenta had been made lut 
it failed to elicit anything of value 
The following is extracted from his 
evidence ^^!lctllcr you had any 
other proof of the tigorous trealn onl 
of the Rohilla prisoners than th«.ir 
own leprcscntations? — The proof 1 
had w as cliiefly from spies placed in 
a situation to receive that intelligence 
— ^^VheUler the spies you mentioned 
acquainted you with particular in 
stances of cneltj or only gave you 
general information ? Did they name 
particular persons on whom the cruelty 
was committed and the particular 
speucs of cruelty 7 — I behevc that in 
the correspondence, the manner in 
which I received the intelligence is 
particularly pointed out and the hard 
ships that were inflicted — Then you 
was" lot acq ninted with any purlieu 
hr instances except what arc staled 
in the correspondence with the Go 
vemor and the Council ? — Fverything 
IS at large in the correspondence — 
Mhethcr after you received the di 
rections of the Governor and Select 


CoimnitUc to state particular in 
stance yon applied cither to the 
same spies or to any others, or to 
any other persons, to fumtsfi you 
with any other particulars than what 
you had before that time staled?— 
I before ob«:rv ccl I cannot carry my 
remembrance to every particular 00 
currcncc Flic correspondence will 
explain the whole— Mho employed 
the spies?— 13 y my orders— Whether 
you employed a confidnitial Aide dt 
camp, or other olTiccr unler your 
command lo ascertain the truth of 
the tnidiics and barbaniics tint were 
rcpre«entcl to you by the Rohilh 
pvlsoncr^, and the intclhgenct given 
by the sjits?— I he duty was allotted 
to one man for that purpose — W ho 
was that man ?— Colonel Maephtrson 
— What was the intelligence he gave 
you on that subject? — ^It is mentioned 
m the correspondence — What was 
the dity of Colonel Maepherson? — 
He had tlic charge of all the sjites — 
Was it anything more than to receive 
the wtcUigcncc brought by those spies 
and to make Ins report of it to yon ? 
— said before I received all the in 
lelligencc from him — Do you mean 
the intelligence only from the spies, 
or any other intelligence?— There is 
a 1 md of intelligence that conics by 
letter I had no other intelligence 
than what came by liim — Did you 
employ Colonel Macpl erson for the 
purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
anysupposed cruelties exerciscdagamst 
theR^hiUas?— I answered that before ’ 
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as friends by the Nabob, and being left undisturbed in their posses- 
sions. The moment he arrived at Bisauli, however, they, were put 
into rigorous confinement, denied access to their families, robbed of 
their property, and themselves and their women treated not only with 
dishonour and indignity, but even with cruelty. The unhappy chiefs 
preferred frequent complaints to me in the most moving terms, and 
sent the Nabob’s original letters to prove how much he had deceived 
them He has deprived us of our country, of our riches, and even 
of our honour, and not satisfied with that he is going to send us 
prisoners to Fai 2 abad. We desire no country, no riches, no houses, 
but at Bisauli are the tombs of our noble ancestors ; near them, under 
some shade, we beg permission to spend the remainder of our days as 
faqueers. Relying on the Vizier’s promises, we remained in this 
country, otherwise we should have fled as the other chiefs did, and 
have preserved our character and honours ; these he has taken away 
with our effects, and how has he dishonoured us is known to all.” It 
^^'as this deceitful conduct, this inhuman treatment that filled the 
minds of all the fugitive chiefs with such a distrust and detestation of 
the Nabob, And although my representations of the distresses of the 
family of Hafiz were ungraciously received, and I am sorry to saj' 
gave me but little encouragement to plea4 the cause of the unhappy, 
yet I regret exceedingly tliat I have so long suppressed my inclina' 
tions of endeavouring to alleviate the misfortunes of the much injured 
chiefs to whom these letters were addressed, and who as well as the 
family of Hafiz I have good reason to believe are even now stinted of 
the necessaries of life, and when I was on the way down I received the 
affecting accounts of the death of twenty-five of these ill-fated prisoners 
since their arrival at Allahabad for want of sustenance.— “Whoever 
has lost a father and brother in war, has fallen from the dignity of a 
throne, and, become a prisoner, will undoubtedly suffer much misery.” 
The analogy between the style of this paragraph and a letter which I 
received some time ago from another quarter on the same subject is 
worthy of observation. Wc grant that the fall of a father, and of a 
brother, and the loss of a throne, were sufficient causes for impressing 
the souls of the family of Hafiz with sorrow, but what shall we think 
of that unfeeling man who added cruelty to the burthen of their 
afflictions ? What shall we say of him who in violation of all faith, in 
breach of every sacred tie under the artful mask of dissembled friend- 
ships, not only robbed the fanrily of Dundi Khan of their throng but 
even despoiled them of theirhoDOu^Md noTcontented with depriving 
them of their liberty, has embittered the draught of their misfortunes 
by unexampled severity in thar bondage. You find these unhappy 
people in the utmost dread, lest the Nabob should hear of their com- 
plaint, let me, therefore, hope and entreat, gentlemen, that whatever it 
may be your pleasure to do in their favour may be so ordered and con- 
certed as that they may not be exposed to the implacable resentment 
of Shujah. . . , VTiat would have been the consequenoTir the army 
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Ind been lepulscd or ^rcitly thinned \\liicli must ln\c been the ense 
even on the most favourable supposition [if the Rolullas Incl persisted 
m declining the Viziers offers] Such i\ould \er> mturiliy be 
the language of tlic gentlemen m the direction, had their armj been 
repelled, 01 Ind Ihcj c\en been MCtonous at the expense of a great 
number of In cs unnecccssanly thiown away, and I must confess tint 
I thinl their highest indignation would be most justlj excited Sup- 
posing, ho^\c^cr our success out of question, and tint the Rohilhs 
had all been cut off, wlnt benefit would ha\c derned, what profit to 
the Company ? The administration had dcclaied the fortj lakhs due 
m Ma> and they wcic not to reap any fuithcr adiantage, but ad- 
mitting for a moment lint the gentlemen in I cadenlnll Street were of 
so forgnmg a disposition as to oxcrlook the neglect of the Company’s 
mieresl would they not be incensed at the wanton sacrifice of above 
one hundred thousand In es ’ The language of the British Senate on 
such an occasion ivould be \ery senous We condescended to admit 
of your keeping a military force for the picscivation of your factories 
and the protection of your trade you ha\c abused our mdulgcncies, 
have cnicicd into an iinproxoked war, ln\c lured out His Majesty s 
subjects for your prmte emolument, and to crown all ln\e brought 
an mdoiiblc stain on your country by the massacre of m innocent 
people’ Tlic Company would throw the blame upon Ihcir Adminis- 
tration, and these gentlemen would cndca\our to transfer it to the 
Commander in Chief I tlnnk God lint it is out of their power 
I have often successfully fought the battles of the Company, and ln\c 
acquired them riches and to myself renown I have been the issertor 
of then neglected rights I ha\e been mercifully disposed towaids 
a persecuted people and I have cndcat cured to alle\nte the alBiction 
of the miserable and unhappy I ha\c stood forth for the honour of 
humanity, and for the glory of my King and of my countiy It is 
an easy matter to accuse but allegations unsupported as the Viziers 
fall of themselves Conscious that no roan was ever more injuriously 
aspersed than I have been, and sensible of the disrepute into which His 
Excellency has irrecoverably plunged himself, it might perhaps be 
enough for me to have said, I defy the slander, and it is not meum 
bent on me to proa e a negative It too frequently happens tint the 
most irreproachable are thus maliciously accused , and though they 
cannot be formally condemned, yet I am afraid the generality of 
mankind are so prone to think ungenerously of their fellows that 
innocent men often lay under the most unjust imputations Happy 
he who m such a situation can put his hand on his breast, and say all 
IS quiet, all IS serenity within Fortunately for me, however, gentle 
men, on this occasion, I have been able to stand forth , 1 have 
bearded the calumniator, and have brought such a load of truth upon 
his back as shall make the burthen iiksomc * ’ 


Fifth Report, App No 45, Forrests Selections, vol 1 pp 218 249 
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I have already mentioned that Colonel Champion was 
examined before the House of Commons on the 3rd May, 
1 786^ Several extracts have been given from his evidence, 
and further quotations would serve no useful purpose. He 
stated in general terms that to the best of his recollection 
the Vizier had carried on the war with unnecessary cruelty, 
but he gave no new facts, and apologized to the Committee 
for his inability to do so. 

‘ I beg to observe,’ he said, * that near twelve years have elapsed 
since that period, in the course of which time not one year has passed 
in which I have not been confined to my bed eight months ; in con- 
sequence of which I find my memory much weakened, and I have it 
not in my power to answer to facts. 1 therefore desire the indulgence 
of the Committee to refer to the correspondence which passed between 
the Board, Mr. Hastings, and myself, for such circumstances as I 
cannot immediately recollect.’ 

Everything written or said by Colonel Champion, from 
first to last, regarding the cruelties committed by the Vizier 
has now been noticed. Mill has quoted no other authoiity. 
I shall next show what other evidence is forthcoming. 

The action taken by Hastings on the reports of Colonel 
Champion was described in the last Chapter, and the letters 
were quoted which he sent to Middleton on the subject, when 
he had failed to obtain from Colonel Champion himself the 
information that he desired. I shall now give everything 
of importance in the letters received from Middleton in 
reply. The first was written on the lyth June, 1774- — 

‘Although I cannot by any means acquit the Nabob of the charge 
which the Comroander-m-Cbief alleges against the Vizier on the score 
of ids treatment of Hafiz Ralimat’s family, and his wanton ravages of 
the countrj’, I can almost venture to affirm that his conduct in these 
p.articuiars would appear on a scrutiny to have been less culpable than 
Colonel Champion has been taught to believe. To you, honourable 
sir, nho are not unacquainted nith tijc pride and haughtiness of the 
Nabob’s demeanour, it will not appear extraordinar)’ that he should 
have more enemies than most other men. E^en his own servants arc 
vciy frequently the first to asperse his character and to accuse him of 
actions which, with all his vices and imperfections, I am persuaded he 
is incapable of committing. The universal prejudice and dissatis- 
faction which his denj-ing the army a gratuity they had built with 
* Si.'c p. 185. 
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certamty upon, has raised against him in our camp, has laid open 
another source of unjust calumny. Hence, sir, I am induced to hope 
that Colonel Champion relying too implicitly u]Don the assertions of 
every one who has thought it necessary to add to the popular pre- 
judice, may have vieued His Excellency’s conduct thiough a partial 
medium. Although I might mention many circumstances to prove 
that my observations are not merely ideal, but drawn from real facts, 
I think it unneccssarj' to take up your time with more than one. 
Soon after our arrival at Bisaulh a report was propagated and obtained 
almost universal credit, that the" Vizier had, in breach of the sacred 
laws of the harem, forcibly entered the zenana of Mohibullah Kha n, 
and wantonly violated the chastity of his daughter ; and to make the 
*cnme appear in a still more heinous light, it was confidently stated 
that the unhappy victim, unwilling to survive the disgrace, had sacri- 
ficed her life to testify her own innocence and redeem the honour of 
her family. The story carr)’ing wiih it a colour of probability, and 
artfully related u itli such aj^ravating circumstances as could not fail 
to c'ccile pity in every human breast, a general ' clamour was soon 
raised against the Nabob, and as people who were indifTcicnt to the 
effects of his displeasure did not scruple to reproach him witli this 
infamous action to his own dependants, the report was not long m 
reaching his car. The uneasiness he manifested on the occasion, and 
the anxious desire he showed to acquit himself of so dishonourable 
a charge by his unremitting endeavours to discover the author would 
have furnished strong presumptive proof of his innocence, but when it 
was notorious that His Excellency at that time had never been in 
Mohibullah Khan’s house, that his effects were left untouched, and 
that the daughter who was reported to liavc fallen a sacrifice to his 
pleasures was yet in being, I could be at no loss what degree of credit 
to bestow on the information, though other proofs, if rcquiied, might 
have been drawn from the peculiar circumstances which at that time 
marked the Nabob's situation. Had the piopagator of so unjust a 
stigma been any ways dependent on the Nabob’s authority he pro- 
bably would not have escaped w’itli impunity, but His E.xccllcncy 
having traced the calumniator to our camp, and I have been told, to 
an individual whose name he bound himself in honour not to disclose, 
he discontinued his inquiries. The s everity with which the Nabob 
latterly treated Dundi Khan’s family ma y be accounted fo'r, and in my 
humble opinion in some measure justified. He always considered 
them his prisoners, but until an appearance of treachery and deceit on 
their part had given him cause of displeasure, he did not betiay any 
resentment. On the contrary, although guards were placed upon 
their houses to prevent an3'thiDg being carried away, every liberty of 
access and egress was allowed them, although denied to the family of 
H^z Rahmat, and I am persuaded they would have retained posses- 
sion "aneast'^f all their personal effects, had they not abused the 
confidence he had reposed in them and attempted to secrete their 
P 
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property, circumstances which he came to the knowledge of by their 
having loaded two officers of our army, who accidentally went into the 
house, with jewels and money to a considerable amount. This pro- 
cedure effectually closed every answer to an accommodation with 
Mohibullah Kha n, and those who arc acquainted with the impetuosity 
and violence of the Nabob’s temper seem less surprised that His Ex- 
cellency should deprive this family of everything they possessed than 
that Mohibullah Khan’ s infidelity should not have cost him his head I 
The family of Hafiz have not merited such treatment, though I think 
it probable they may have suffered for the misconduct of others. 
They certainly have been improperiy neglected, and have suffered 
much distress and inconvenience for want of proper accommodation 
in camp, but my own knowledge docs not furnish me with any in- 
stances of cruelty or violence wantonly exercised upon them. I have 
the satisfaction to find that 1 have in general anticipated your in- 
structions on these subjects. In favour of Hafiz Rahmat’s family 1 
most earnestly solicited the Nabob at the time I acquainted you with 
the son’s having delivered himself up, and he assured meajaghirwhich 
would afford a handsome provision for their maintenance should be 
allotted them, but as he thought it probable that the suffering Robillas 
of former rank and consequence, to whom the natural inhabitants 
might be attached, to remain in the country, might prove a bar to the 
establishment of his own authority, and lay the foundation of future 
troubles, such persons as had any claim to his consideration should be 
provided for in his own provinces or in his newly-acquired possessions 
in the Dodb, where he could be a spy and check upon their actions. 
The family of Hafiz _Rahmat and IJuadL-Kiian, together with a 
numerous train of dependants, were removed a few days ago. under_ 
the escort of Nabob Salar Jang, to Faizabad , where they are to 
"remain until His Excellency’s arrival. From what I have been able to 
learn, I have reason to believe that proper injunctions were laid upon 
Salar Jang respecting the treatment of these unhappy people, and as 
I shall be with the Vizier when he detcnnincs their respective des- 
tinies, rest assured, honourable sir, I will not be inattentive to your 
commands'. 

On the 5^^^ J^ly> Middleton again wrote enclosing a 
letter which the Vizier had himself addressed to Hastings 
on the subject of the charges brought against him. It was 
tvritten, Middleton believed, in consequence of a conver- 
sation which lie had just had with the Vizier respecting 
the families of Hafiz Rah mat and D undi Kh an. 


* For Hamilton’s account of the l ah K han -with severity (see 
reasons v.hich led the Vizier to p.^33). 

treat Moh ibuLjali_K han and F ateh nl- * Fifth Report, App. No. 37. 
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‘ Notw ithstandmg,’ he said, ‘ the Vmet^s rcpcjitcd assurances to me, 

I had still reason to believe from the reports vhich ^\ere daily pro- 
pagated and obtained iiniveTsil credit, that his treatment of these 
unhappy people nas such as I could not, consistent nith the terms 
of your instructions, pass unnoticed I accordingly remonstrated 
against it, and pointed out to His Lxcellency uhercin lus conduct, 
if faithfully rcpiescnted, appeared to merit censure. I again nirml) 
urged the prudent and conalntory measures recommended m >our 
instructions to me of the 27th Maj', and full) cvplamed to liini hou 
intimately tlic reputation of our national character was connected 
uith every act of Ins present administration. Tims far premised, I 
intimated to him, m plain terms, that I had received your peremptor) 
orders to insist upon a proper treatment of the family of Hafir Kalimat, 
in default of winch he would most assuredly incur )Our displeasure, 
and forfeit every claim to that support and protection which the 
English have on all occasions manifested such readiness to yield him. 
His Excellency seemed less surpnsed than hurt at the stjicof this 
address, and asked w Uh an appearance of concern, “ hence aiosc the 
necessity of prescribing to him a conduct whicli a due regard to his 
own reputation, in preference to every other tic, would actually 
suggest ” He observed that he had many enemies, and that the 
influence of prejudice had dr<awn a reproach upon his character, which 
as he now considers he did not merit, it behoved him by ever)' means 
m his power to remove. He positively denied everything 1 had taxed 
him with on the score of his treatment of Hafiz Rahmat's family, 
offering to stake his innocence on whatever lest I chose to propose, 
and further, as he was convinced, not only fiom m> remonstrances but 
the concurring circumstances that his conduct in general, but par- 
ticularly with respect to his treatment of his captives, had been 
represented to you in a partial and unfavourable light, he hoped you 
would be pleased to indulge him with the particulars of the ch.ugcs 
which may have been alleged against him, and at the same time point 
out his accusers, that he miy attempt that justification which your 
satisfaction and his own reputation render so essentially neccssaiy 
In reply to these reflections 1 observed that the knowledge of matters 
so publicly talked of could not possibly be confined to the immediate 
scene of action that various channels must have convc)cd it to the 
Presidency, and the union of so many opinions would natumlly give it 
credit, although unsupported by the direct evidence of facts. Colonel 
Champion has informed me that he has a multitude of letters from the 
family of Hafi/! Rahmat, pointing out, in the most pathetic terms, the 
distress and misery they are exposed to. These would be the surest 
entenon to judge the Nabob’s conduct by, but while these unhappy 
people were so immediately m his power, and no effectual checks 
upon him, it would be dangerous to produce such vouchers k’ 

^ VriYatc letter, British Sfnscntn with Middleton’s evidence before the 
MSS 29,155 This letter was printed House of Commons, 24th May, 1786 
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On the 22nd and 24tli May, 1785, Middleton was ex- 
amined before the House of Commons. Some extracts 
from his evidence have already been given, and 3 have 
quoted his statement that he knew ‘of no instance of cruelty, 
exercised in the course of tlie war upon the Rohillas, 
either by Shuja-ud-daula, or by his orders^’. He said 
that after he sent his letter of the 5th July to Hastings 
‘ he had reason to think more favourably of the character of 
the Vizier,’ and that he ‘found that many of the reports 
that had been propagated to his prejudice, from the best 
information he could obtain, were without foundation/ 

Shortly after the close of the campaign, the hostile 
Majority of the new Government b^an to inquire into the 
transactions connected with the war. Their Minutes con- 
tained several references to passages in Colonel Champion's 
letters in which he had mentioned the cruel conduct of 
the Vizier, and, in December 1774, Hastings proposed 
that as Colonel Champion and two officers who had held 
important commands in the army, Colonel Leslie and 
Major Hannay, had arrived in Calcutta, they should be 
called before the Council and be personally examined with 
the special object of ascertaining the truth. After some 
objections on the part of Francis this was agreed to, and 
the three officers were examined by the Council on the 
19th and 28th December^. 

Colonel Champion seems to have been little inclined to 
give any evidence; his answers were meagre and evasive, 
couched in such general terms, and so extremely short, that 
they add little to our knowledge. 

The following are the only parts of his evidence which 
bear upon this subject : — 

( 1 ) ‘Was the Vizier guiJty of oppression over the inhabitants of the 
new conquered country? 

' See p. 186. CoDsuItations of the Calcutta Govern* 

* The evidence of these ofTicers was ment presennd in the India Office, 
not printed with the papers contnmed The answers of the officers, but not 
in the Appendix to the Fifth Report all the questions, have been printed 
of the Committee of Secrecy, but is in Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. PP- 
recorded in the MS. copies of the 52-66, 
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'ippearcd so to me 

(2) ‘ Did the Vizier send out pnrtics to bum nnd r\\ ige the counti-j 
of thcRohilhs on the commencement of the war or was Uafi? Ralunat 
Khan the aggicssorin tins mslance? 

‘The Vizier 

(3) ‘Arc the RohiUas the nati\e mhabit'uits and cultivators of the 
country , or w ere they oiilj m possession os conquerors, d.c ? 

‘The Rohilhs ire in possession of it is conqucrois only , the native 
mhabitants are not of the same sect or religion 

{4) ‘Have the native inhabitints dcscitcd the coimtiy since the 
conquest of it, and m w hat stale is it at present ? 

‘The native mhabitants arc still rein imtng, and the country is m a 
flourishing state 

On the 2nd Januaty, 1775, Colonel Cliampioii wrote to 
the Government that he wished to concct ‘some mistakes 
and inaccuracies’ in his evidence, and to this answci he 
added that the country w<as * in a flourishing slate, consider- 
ing it so immediately aftci the wai 

(3) ‘ Was the Vmcr gmlty of cruelties to the families of the Kohilh 
chiefs, and m what instances? 

‘It appeared to me that lie was guilty of cruellies to the families 
of the RohiHa chiefs, but as to the instances I must refer to m> 
Minute 

(6) ‘ Did you hear of a report of any attempt made by the Vizier (0 
violate the chastity of the wives and daughters of Rohilh chiefs, &.C , 
and do you believe there were giounds for the icport ? 

‘I did hear such a report, but as to the grounds I have none ) 
sufficient to prove the accusation, but the report was made to me * 

Qjicshons hy Gcncj al Oavci ing — 

‘When the Vizier began plundering and burning the country, did 
y ou make any representation to him upon it ? 

‘I did 

‘ Did you represent to the Vmer y our opinion of the ill treatment of 
the prisoners? 

‘I did 

Were not some of the families of the chiefs left destitute of 
necessaries for their subsistence ? 

To this question his answei was ‘No,’ but on the 2nd 
January, he coirectcd this and answered the question in 
the affirmative, and added, ‘It was leportod to me that 
they were in want of everything that could make their 
situation toleiably comfortable* 
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' In what way were they ill treated ? 

‘ It was reported to me that they were in want. 

‘ Did you infonn the Governor, Mr. Hastings, of the Vizier’s conduct 
towards the country and the prisoners ? 

‘ I did. 

‘How did the Governor take your representations ? 

‘ To the best of my recollection, lie wrote to the Vizier to be more 
moderate in his behaviour. 

‘Did the Governor seem to be pleased at your making this repre- 
sentation to him ? 

‘ I refer to the Goi’emor’s letter, written in answer. 

‘When you expostulated with the Governor on the disgrace and 
dishonour which this war brought on the British arms, what answer 
did he make to these expostulations ? 

‘ I cannot charge my memory, but beg leave to refer to the corre- 
spondence.’ 

I will now notice the evidence given by Colonel Leslie. 
The first questions were the same as those put to Colonel 
Champion. 

To the question [i]* whether the Vizier had been guilty 
of oppression to the people of the country, Colonel Leslie 
made the following answer : — 

‘I would beg leave to distinguish between the real inhabitants and 
tlje acquired ones. By tlic acquired ones I mean the Rohillas or 
Afghans who conquered the country and became the masters of it. 
I believe the Gentoo inhabitants were not oppressed ; the ryots have 
been as much cherished by him as they ever were under any former 
government, except at the lime of the march of the army through their 
country, 'but they returned to their ploughs immediately and seemed to 
be as happy as ever.’ 

Referring to this answer, General Clavering said : — 

‘ I observ’e that you mentioned that the Vizier behaved well to the 
ancient inhabitants, and. I now desire to know how he behaved to the 
Rohillas.’ 

^ To this question Colonel Leslie replied : — 

‘The prisoners who fell into the hands of the Vizier, which I believe 
to be verj' few, are now entertained in his service ; tliere are some of 
the sons of Hafiz Rahmat, two particularly whom 1 know and have 
often seen riding in his suite. He generally took one of these out with 
him all the time he was at Bisauli ; their appearance was good, and 

This and the following numbers nilhin brackets refer to the qncstions 
gi^ca on pp. aij, S13. 
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I think the same as the icst of his caMlr>', and they appeared con- 
tented, but no doubt he kept a watchful eye upon them.’ 

The following extwets give all tlnl is impoitant in the 
test of Colonel Leslie’s evidence tegarding the conduct of 
the Vizier • 

{2) ‘The day before our march from Shahabid the country' upon the 
opposite side of the ruerGanah was in flames, and upon my inquiring 
into the matter I learned it was by order of the Vizier, tbit he had 
sent sc\cral detachments of his light cualry' for tint pur})ose, but 
I believe the inhabitants of those Milages had withdrawn thcmsLlvcs 
from them and taken sanctuary m Shahjehanpur 

(4) ‘The niti\c inhabitants after 1 left Bisauh, between that and 
Sambhal, were all at their habitations, and had retuincd to tiicir culli- 
\ation of the country When I went down towards the banks of the 
Ganges it w<as highly cultnatcd, but about Pathargarh, v hich was the 
place of arms and retreat of ihc Roliilhs, before they retired to Lal- 
tlhang as their last resource, there was no culination but sugar. 

{5) ‘ I protest I ha\c heard a great deal of scvci ity cvcrciscd on the 
families of the chiefs of the Rohillas, but I Cvtrmot speak positively to 
any of them but from hearsay I am afnid there was too much reason 
to give the world a liberty to say that they were ill treated. There was 
one instance in which I thought it was necessary that I should 
interfere I had been sent into Pihbhit, where the i ifc and family of 
Hafir Rahmat were, and aftei a senes of conversations with his sons, 
at which Major llannay and Mr Murrayw ere present, I had a message 
from the Begum to request that I would speak to her I returned foi 
answer that 1 was sorry it was out of my power, ns my conduct was 
prescribed to me, but that 1 would reccnc any mcssigc she would 
send to me She sent her son, m retuin, to acquaint me that the 
business she wanted to speak to me on was to beg that I would 
intercede with Colonel Champion to protect her from any insult 
which might be ofTered her by tlm Vizier. In consequence of her 
request, I went to Colonel Champion and begged that he would give 
every sanction m his power and address the Vizier upon the occasion, 
which the Colonel promised to do This is the only occasion I had 
to apply to Colonel Champion on tlic subject ; I bear that many 
others did exist. I have heard a great deal of U, and had reason to 
disbelieve a great deal, as the reports were so improbable, I did not 
give car to them The messages of theB<^m mentioned no instance 
of severity or ill treatment to her; at that time nothing could have 
happened, as it was the very day we marched to Pihblnt 
(6) ‘Those are the vague reports which I wished m general to 
inform you of, but indeed there were particular ones which were 
attended with such circumstances that I could scarce give any credit 
to from the situation of the parties There was a particulir one at 
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BisaulL one of the daughters of the Rohilia chiefs of that place, whom 
they he had committed violence "upon,, and th^ sfie in con- 
sequence poisoned herself ; and knowing the situation of the Vizier at 
that time I thought it almost impracticable, which made me to give 
very little credit to the stories which I heard at the time of such a 
nature.’ 

Questions by Francis •• — 

‘ When you were sent into Pilibhit, did the Begum send the trinkets 
and ornaments of the women to you desiring your acceptance of them, 
and what answer did you send her? 

‘The Begum did send her trinkets and ornaments. When Major 
Hannay and Mr. Murray and I were sent to Pilibhit, we uent as 
three commissioners in conjunction with three of the Vizier's to ex- 
amine the treasury and search for military chests of the beaten army. 
We searched the treasury and every other part but the zenanas, which 
we were forbid to enter. The women of the zenana sent tlieir trinkets 
from a supposition that they were a part of the treasure, which we 
returned to them, acquainting them that we did not come in search of 
their trinkets but for the treasure deposited there. 

‘ Did the Vizier aftenvards take away more trinkets and ornaments 
from the women ? 

* I believe he did ; I am pretty sure he did take them away the next 
day. 

‘Was it the enormity of the reports circulated concerning the 
Vizier’s conduct to the families of the Rohilla chiefs which made you 
think them improbable ? 

‘ No, it was not ; they were the circumstances of the reports. 

‘ Do you believe the Vizier ever entered the zenanas of any of the 
Rohilia chiefs ? 

‘ I don’t know ; I believe he did. 

‘ Is not the family of a noble Moor dishonoured by a man’s forcibly 
entering the zenana and seeing the women ? 



Major Hannay was examined on the same day. I make 
the following extracts from his evidence : — 

(1) ‘To the best of my knowledge I saw no signs of oppression to 
the inhabitants of the new conquered country, but from particular 
inquiries which I had an opportunity of making of the country people 
they said they had met \vith no treatment that they could complain 
of; that from the treatment they had met with they had no reason 
to fear greater severity from the Vizier than their former masters. 

(2) ‘I believe both the Vizier and the Rohillas were concerned in 
burning the villages. I was informed that some days before our 
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nrrival at Slialiabad the Rohillas had burned some villages towards 
Mamdi, in the Vizier’s ancient dominions. 

(4) ‘ Several of the native inhabitants of course had followed the 
Rohillas to Pathargarh and Lnldhang. but the proportion of them 
was VC17 small, and several of them to my knowledge returned, before 
the war was finished, to their former habitations. At the time that 
I went upon an expedition from Bisauli to Sambiral, Movadabatl, and 
Rampur,the countrj' appeared to be in good cullivation, the inhabitants 
were employed in tilling it. It is in general one of the best cultivated 
countries I have seen in Hindosian, and verj' well inhabited, and the 
people appeared to he as busy at that time as if there had been 
a profound peace, and under no kind of apprehension from the con- 
querors. At, or some lime after the battle of St. George, 

Khan was returning from Dcllu to rejoin his master the Vizier, and 
had taken possession of all the countrj' from Amipshahar and Ram- 
ghat to Rampur, and established fousdars and collectors of the 
revenues of it before the arrival of our army at Bisauli, and to main- 
tain these fousdars in the execution of their dvity it was only neces- 
sary to leave 500 Nudtifr Cawns there and five companies of 
the Burrah Pultan, in all not amounting to 1500 men, who kept 
the countiy in perfect quietness until our army arrived, and after the 
march of our army to Pathargarh. 

(5) ‘1 was generally informed, and from my own observation I am 
led to believe, that he treated them with a great deni of severity; for 
instance, he deprived them of .all the ornamental part of ihclr dress, 
and did not provide them with such accommod.ation as I thought 
their rank entitled them to expect. The reports in camp were vaiious, 
but were not conveyed to me from such authority as to warrant my 
offering them to the Board.’ 

With reference to the last answer Francis asked : — 

‘Do you know, or have you heard, they were at any time reduced 
to distress for want even of a subsistence?’ 

To this question Major Hannay replied : — 

‘I have heard that their subsistence was scanty, but this is one of*' 
the reports I have heard and have not been able to ascertain the 
tmth of to my own satisfacrion. 

(6) ‘I have heard, while 1 was at Bisauli frequently, that he Inid 
violated one of the daughters of Mohibullah Khan, but I never gave 
credit to it ; nay, I believe it im^ssiblc Irom the state of health he 
was in at that time. “Ilnay' say further that when I heard this report 
I was at a good deal of pains to investigate the truth of it, and 
tracing it back I could carry it no further than it was a report that 
prevailed among the guard at the door of the zenana, and from the 
situation of this guard to the zenana'itwas impossible they could he 
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acquainted vnth an> circumstances that passed livithin, as the apart 
ments cfT the ^omen were at such a distance from the gate\ra> where 
the ^lard were placed There was another niotne which mdaced 
me to disbelieve the report, which was that a few dajs after this 
happened the wom'm rere earned to camp, where he would have 
a much better opportunitj of doing it without dcteaion had he been 
disposed or able.^ 

Q7ieshon h} h ancts — 

Do you know or believe that the Virier entered the zenanas of 
the wives of any of the Kohilla chiefs? 

‘It IS impossible for me to answer with an> degrc'* of preanon 
from the zenanas being spaaous places consisting of nian> apart 
memts, man} of v hich arc not occupied by women I never knew 
of h s going into an} of them at Pilibhit I can posimcly say he die 
no for he never v ent into the towm of Pihbhit At3i sauIi, J have 
heard th?t he freauenJy went into the zenana there, but to the bwSt 
of my remembrance it was after the women were removed to camp 
and that he v as fitting up the zenanas for the reception of his own 
fami y durin^, the time he was going to Pathargarb ’ 

Quesitons by Geua al Clajering — 

‘Do you no‘ knoi that Colonel Champion made representations 
to the Vizier of cruelties estrciscd b> his troops m the RobiUa 
country 

‘I have heard Colont! Champion say that he had remonstrated to 
thc\ izier against ‘he burning o'" an} village#, but I vras not present at 
any «ucn remon'^trance. I further heard him say that he had c'ed 
hi» ofices with the Viner to persuade bun to treat the captive families 
of RohiHa chiefs with more hunr’nit} and tendeme#s, and tha 
upon these occa=ions the Vizier denied having treated them with 
'event} 

Do jou imagine that Colonel Champion would have mace such 
rcpres''ntai3ons to the Vizier if he had not been persuaded that the 
facts V ere tru" ’ 

‘The burning of the villages was evident, and I can saj with 
confidence that Colonel Champion v ould not have made application 
to th^ Vizier for the remedy of evils which he did not believe to 
exist. 

‘V hethcr ^ou do not thmk that th** Commander of the army was 
in a situation to be betutr informed of transactions of that nature 
taan }our=df? 

With respect to the burning of the villages and matters of that 
nature, with all deference to the Cormn'*ndcr in Chief, I humbly con 
ccive chat 1 had as good opp^unit} of being acquainted as an} one 
with respect to the treatment of the cap ive families, I conceive he 
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must h.ivc had belter opporttinilie.s of infonnaiion tlian inc ns be 
might have received letters from them on the sul'jccl which 1 d«! 
not.’ 


Qncsiion hy Colonel JlUnscn : — 

‘What induced the Vizier to enter the icnnna at Bi^^U after tlu: 
nomen had been removed from U ? ^ 

‘ To look for treasure was his first molivc> and to set up Ine zenana 
for his own women was his sccondarj'.’ 

Some quotations have already been made from the 
evidence given by Major Balfour before the 11011*^0 of 
Commons on the i itliMay, 1786^ The following extracts 
contain cvcrjlhing else of importance which he then said 
regarding the treatment of the RohiUus. After he had 
stated that he had been in the serr'ice of the Bast India 
Company for more than twenty years, and had swed 
with Colonel Champion in the Rohilla campaign, his ex- 
amination proceeded as follows: — 

‘Do you conceive that the Kohilb war was carried on with extra- 
oidinary circumstances of cruelty? 

‘ 1 do not, by any means. 

‘Were reports spread in the English camp that Shuja-ud-dawl.i 
had committed several acts of cruelty during that war? 

‘There were reports spread; but I afterwards understood iliat 
there were no good foundations for them. One notorious circum- 
stance was reported, tiiat he had ravished a ^vo^nan of rank, nntl 
that she had stabbed him and afterwards slaizbcd herself; Ihivt was 
vciy generally believed. J had afterwards an opportunity, hy residing 
along time in the country, to know’ that it was an absolute urUntth. 

‘ Were many towns or villages destroyed during the campaigti ? 

‘On the army’s first entering the countrj', there were several vil- 
lages destroyed ; but after owr engagement with the Rohilla anny, 
which happened eight days after entering ilic country, I did not 
know of any villages being destroyed, nor of any towns at all being 
destroyed. 

‘Were the inhabitants of the country, the husbandmen and me- 
chanics, prevented ftom following their occupations by the war, or 
were they disturbed in their possessions? 

‘ On our first entering the country, the inhabitants fied on all sides : 
but after the action with the Rohillas, in which Hafiz Rahmat was 
^ ulled, and the Rohilla army defeated, I understood that the Vizier 


See p. xS6. 
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sent out his o^'n Aumils to protect the inhabitants and encourage 
them in peaceable occupations. 

‘ Did you march hack through the Roh illa. country after the treaty 
of Laldhang? 

‘I did; I first accompanied. FaizuUah Khan to his capital. I re- 
mained with him there for about six weeliSj till he was established 
in his jagheer. 

*\\Tien you marched back to Oudh, at the end of those six weeks, 
what was the state of the cultixTition of Rohilkhand at that time? 

‘It was very much the same as at the time when we entered it, 
which was about eight months before. The conquest of the country 
might occasion a temporary interruption to the cultivation of lands, 
hut the ryots were returning to their villages and things were going 
on as formerly. 

‘When did you command in Rohilkliand? 

‘I got the command there in March 1778, and commanded there 
until April lygr. 

‘ Was Bareilly your head quarters at that time ? 

‘ It was. 

‘What was the state of Ha^ Kah m at’s fami ly when you com- 
manded in Rohilkhand ? ~ - 

‘Such of them as resided there (I cannot be certain famv many of 
them) had houses and gardens allowed them, such as they chose, and 
they were indulged with renting such lands, small \illages, as they 
wished to have for their own immediate convenience, for suppljdng 
their necessaries, at a lower rent than what otlier lands were usually 
let for; and it was my particular instructions from the Resident at 
the Viziers court to treat them with every respect and attention, and 
to see that the same was shown to them by others. 

‘Were they under confinement during any part of 1780? 

‘Kever in confinement, during^ any part of the time that I com- 
manded in Rohilkhand. 

‘Are the principal towns in Rohilkhand in ruins? 

‘Not the towns. Many of the residences of the Rohilla ch iefs , 
from being uninhabited, by their expulsion from the countr)', were 
going to ruin, but I confine this entirely to their palaces.’ 

The whole of the recorded evidence of the English offi- 
cers v.'ho took part in the war, in regard to the cruelties 
said to have been committed by the Vizier, has now been 
^ven. I will nextquotcthe statements made bytheVizier 
himsclf- 

On the 28th Nov'ember, 1774, Hastings received from him 
a letter filled with complaints against Colonel Champion, 
and accusing the English of having committed violent 
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outrages on the people of the country’. He referred in 
the following terms to the chaises of cruelty to the family 
of Hafiz Rahmat : — 


‘Some time ago you reedved letters from some gentlemen con- 
cerning the affairs of the family of Hafi^ Itahmat Khan and Inayat 
Khan. The English gentlemen Virst began this method ; I therefore 
'hai^Vritten all the above particulars for your information. The 
affair of Jiafiz Jtahniat Khan’s family is as follows ; The Colonel 
sent a message to me that the family of Hafiz Rahmat were 
dying with hunger ; that a storm had one day tlirown down tlic 
purdas of the tent of Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s family, and left the men 
and women exposed. I went to visit the Colonel, and returned an 
answer to his message that 1 sent provisions from my own sircar 
daily foi their support ; and that with respect to the purdas w'hich 
were thiown down by the violence of the wind, I could not help it, 
that I had no authority over the winds to still them ; and that if I 
had not supplied them with provisions what means had they taken 
to preserve their c.xistcncc. My friend, the family of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khanjs well supplied with provisions, and three thousand rupees per 
month is appointed for this purpose. I have no power with God to 
prevent the violence of the wmd. Consider well these particulars. 
Let pnsoncis be ever so well treated and supplied with necessaries, 
still confinement is uncomformble. Whoever has lost a father and 
brother in war, has fallen from the dignity of a llirone and become 
a prisoner, will undoubtedly suffer much misery. I have written this 
long account that you may be informed of cvcr>' affair. I have related 
them all more particularly to Colonel Maclcanc who will inform you 
of them. Mr. Middleton will also write you on these subjects. I am 
very much pleased with Mr. Middleton’s good conduct : he is a 
sensible and intelligent man, and a sincere wcll-wdsher of mine ; 
I therefore consult him on all affairs, and have been spoken to on 
this subject by the Colonel, who says that Mr. Middleton was ap- 
pointed to collect the money due lo the Company, and that he has 
no business to interfere in any other matter V 

The native historians of the time do not add much to our 
knowledge, but Musta j ab Khan, the son of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, ha s noticed in the Gulistan-i-Rahmat the treatment 
of^^e of the Rohilla chiefs and of his father's family 


^ See Slip. p. 202, and p 211, 

* Clavering, Monson, and Francis, 
m a Minute dated 25tb February, 
1775’ wrote reg.arding this letter from 
the Vizier that they had ‘ some reason 
to think It was fabricated and advised 


by Colonel Maclcanc,' and it was 
afterwards insinuated that this was 
done witli the knowledge of Hastings. 
He indigiiaiitly denied all knowledge 
of the circumstances under which the 
letter was written. See Appendix D. 
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during and after the war. Respecting excesses or cruelties 
committed in the course of the campaign he does not say 
a word. We are told that after the defeat of the Roliillas 
.two of the sons of Hafiz Rahma t, Mohabbat Khan and 
Zuifikar Khan , went to the Vizier’s camp. They 'were 
honourably received and admitted to an audience by 
Shuja-ud-daula, ‘ who pretended to lament that he had 
been compelled to take up arms against their father, 
and assured them with a solemn oath that he would make 
a handsome provision for them.’ A few days later, ac- 
cording to the same work, Mohabbat Khan was called 
on by the Vizier to point out the spot where the treasure 
of Hafiz was buried, to which he replied that hisjalhci had 
no treasuie but the affection of his subjects; the Virier 
then requiicd the ladies of the family to deliver up their 
ornaments, and ordered the women to be removed to tents 
in order that their rooms might be searched for the sup- 
posed tieasure ; soldiers were posted at the tents, osten- 
sibly to protect them from thieves, but in reality to prevent 
any persons from escaping; the Vizier afterwards sent a 
message to Mohabbat Khan to the effect that ho had been 
prevented by illness from icceiving his visits, but that he 
hoped to see him in a few days ; on the arrival of Shuja- 
ud-daula at BisauU, soon afterwards, he was reminded of 
his promises, ‘ but, as he never intended to fulfil those en- 
gagements, he put an end to remonstrances by confining 
Fate hullah K han and Mo hibuHa h IChan, the sons of D undi 
Khan,^ and then confiscated their property ’ ; the whole 
family of Hafiz Rahmat Khan were sent to Allahabad, 
where most of them lemained until the following January, 
when Shu ja-ud-daula died ; his successor, AsuFud-daula , 
‘stopped the allowance of one thousand rupees per month 
which had been made by his father to Mohabbat Khan, 
and even the paltry allowance of one hundted rupees per 
diem for the support of the families confined in the fort of 
Allahabad was so iricgulaily paid that they were not 
unfrcqucntly in distress for food ’ ; some months aftcn,vards, 
in consequence of the interference of the British Govern- 
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merit, the f amily of Hafiz were released and went to 
^ucknow. 

‘After much discussion, the Naw'ab agreed to grant an anniuil 
pension of one lakli of rupees for the support of the families of Hafiz 
Rahmat Kha n and Dundi Khan , in the proportion of 65,000 rupees to 
’'the former and 35,000 rupees to the latter; R attchullah and Mohi- 
bull ahf the sons of Dundi Khan , joined the Nau'ab Najf Klmn at 
’’Celhi, in' the ho^ that he would provide for them; buri)eihg’"dis- 
^jippointed, they fixed their residence at Rampu r. while the majority 
of Hafiz Rahmat’s sons remained at Lucknow , subsisting on the small 
"lillowance procured for them by the British Government 

The only remaining evidence on this subject is contained 
in Hamilton’s History. It possesses a special value because, 
as I have already explained, it may be assumed to re- 
present the views of Faizull ah Khan. Mo hibullah_ Khan 
and Fa ttchu llali Khan, the sons of Dun di K han, were, it 
will be remembered, the only Rohilla chiefs n amed by 
Colonel Champion as having been ill-treated bj' the 
Vizier. 

‘ Mo hibulla h Khan and his brother F attchu Dn, depending much 
upon the assurances which they had receivc 31 rbm the Vizier previous 
to the battle of Kattra, although they had forfeited all title to this de- 
pendence by joining their friends in the engagement, retired to Bisauli, 
their oun city, and there remamed. The Begura^ widow of Sai dullah 
Kha n, who resided at Aonla, on learning the death of Hafiz Rahm at, 
and the defeat of the Rohilla forces, immediately despatched a mes- 
senger to Shuja-ucl-daula, “requesting to know his pleasure with re- 
spect to her, whether he meant that she should surrender up her effects, 
or rely upon his generosity.” In reply to this tlie Vizier immediately 
ordered two of his confidential servants to wait upon the B egum, “to 
assure her of his favourable intentions towards her, and to request her 
not for a moment to admit any doubt or apprehension into her mind, 
nor by ill-grouiidcd fears to disseminate confusion and terror in the 
city of Aonla : that her annual allowance which, under the Rohilla 
chiefs, had never exceeded 50,000 rupees per annum, should be in- 
creased to something more proportionable to her rank and situation, 
and that she might hope for everything from his future kindness.” 
Confiding in these declarations, the Begum remained at Aonla , and 
thereby preserved the tranquillity of the city, where there was no more 


1 Gullstan-i-Rahmat, pp. 121-130, 
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appearance of disturbance or dIsOTder than if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. The family of Hafiz .Rahraat,.M'ith a torpid apathy 
which is not easy to be accounted for, took no measures either for 
flight or defence, but continued quietly in the fort of Pilibliit. appa- 
rently little moved bythe late (to tfiem) ‘dreadful catastrophe. Zulficar 
Khan, Hafiz’s eldest son, who had fled to Bareilly immediafely after 
the baUle, when he heard of Mohammed Yar Khan being at Aonla, 
went and joined him at that place. . , : The family of Hafiz Rahmat, 
on hearing of the Vizier’s approach [to Pilibliit], were rather pleased 
than alarmed at the intelligence, as their greatest dread arose from 
the apprehension of some of the Rohillas taking their opportunity Co 
retaliate upon them the former exactions of their deceased chief, against 
which they hoped under the shelter of the English and the Vizier, to find 
a permanent protection. “In short,” says the [R ohilla] narra tor, 
“misfortune and infatuation was their lot, in that they did not think 
of taking refuge in the intrenchments at the foot of the hills, which 
weie at so inconsiderable a distance, and where, under the guardian- 
ship of Faizullah Khan, their honour and their property w'ould liai-e 
remained secure and untouched, and they would have experienced 
every kind of attention and regard from that benignity for which he is 
so justly famed.” The event, indeed, soon evinced the folly of their 
inactivity. The garrison had already abandoned the place ; so that, 
upon the allied troops appearing before It, it was surrendered without 
any resistance, and the family of Hafiz Rahmat, together with such 
treasure, jewels, 5:c., as remained from the wreck of his fortune, fell 
into the hands of the Vizier without stipulation or condition ; and the 
next day all the women and children were put into palanquins and 
other covered carriages, and sent off under a strong guard to Aj^n lit, 
whither the Vizier accompanied tliem. . . . The two brothers. Mohii 
bu!lali„Khan and F attehullah . when they beheld the fate of 
R ahmat's famil y, began to entertain some doubts of the Vizier's in- 
tentions i\’itli respect to themselves, especially as they were conscious 
that by their breach of a private agreement previously understood (in 
joining Hafiz Raliinat in the battle, notwithstanding their acceptance 
of the overtures from the Vizier) they must in some measure be consi- 
dered as having forfeited that protection to which they might othcru isc 
hate laid claim. They therefore now resolved to divide the hazard, 
by one of the brothers proceeding to pay his respects to the Nabob, 
w'hilst the other should rcraiun at Bisauli (where their families and 
treasures were deposited), and act' as circumstances might direct. 
Accordingly, Fattehull ah Khan proceeded to the Vizier's camp at 
Bareilly, and there, before he would venture to appear, solicited the 
mediation of Sala r Jang (the Vizier’s unde) in his favour. Some of 
his friends endeavoured to dissuade the Rohilla from taking this step, 
and advised him ratlicr to apply to the British commander, “ .as it was 
^vcll knorni that when the English word was pledged it could be relied 
on, whereas no faith could be placed cither in the Vizier himself or any 
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of his officers.” l^tteluillah, however, rejected this salutary counsel, 
and procuring an^introduction lo the Viricr the next day, immediately 
after being dismissed from audience, he was ordered into co nfinement. 
In the interim, Mohibullah Kh.an waited at BisauH, under muclfanxiety' 
to hear of his bi other's success, and would have availed himself of the 
intelligence he received concerning his fcception, by removing with the 
most valuable part of his treasure to join his countrymen at Laldhang; 
but his intention was at once frustrated by the uncvpectcd appearance 
of Najf Khan, who arrived at Bisauli the same evening, and either ^ 
'* jessing the Rohilla’s design, or being furnished with previous instruc- 
tions, placed guards around his house, so that all hope of escape was 
extinguished ; and thus both the brothers experienced the natural 
effects of their mdccisivc and trimming policy. Had they ’c»oidiy re- 
jected the Vizier’s insidious offers in the first instance, and openly and 
gallantly shared the fortunes of their countrj’mcn in their last retreat, 
their honour would still have remained untouched and their persons 
free ; but by accccding to the Vizier’s offers, and aftcr\varcls appearing 
against him in battle, they entailed upon themselves universal odium, 
and at the same time incurred his Implacable resentment. The day 
before the arrival of the allied army at Bisa uli, h lohammad Yar Khan 
fthe br other of Faizullah Kh ani came in, and being presented to the 
Vizier was very favourably received, nor did he ever aftenvards suffer 
any molestation either in his person or family. Numbers of the other 
Rohillas, who had not accompanied their countrymen in their flight, 
on hearing this, came in, and found a similar reception. 

‘ Much has been said of the excessive cruelties practised on the 
family of Hafiz Rahmat ; the above, liowcver, is all that is mentioned 
by the Rohilla narrator upon this subject, and notwithstanding every 
possible inquiry, the writer has never been able to discover a single 
document from which lie might asccriain any one particular of this 
alleged ill-usage, unless the inconvenience necessarily attendant upon 
confinement and removal arc to be treated as such 

The following quotations arc taken from the Sair-ul- 
Mutakherin , tli£^ author of which, Syad Gholam Husein . 
Khan^states that he was intimately acquainted with the 
family of H afiz Rahmat. They chiefly refer, however, to 
a later period 

_',Shuja^d-daula, after his signal victory, being become the master 
of the country, '“spread his victorious troops far and near, with orders 
to put to the sword every Rohilla that should appear in arms or did , 
not submit j and meanwhile he turned his thoughts towards quieting 
the country, bringing it under order and control, and annexing it to 
his own dominions. The rest of the Rohilla nation, struck with terror 

^ Hamilton, pp. 244“253. 
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and dismay submitted, and all their chiefs reluctantly sent their 
obeisance.’ 

After referring to the resistance offered by Fajzullah 
Khan, and to the treaty by which Rampur and a part of* 
Rohilkhand was restored to him, the historian thus con- 
tinues 

‘ Thither he retired with the remains of his demolished nation, and 
there he applied himself to the improvement of the country, and there 
he now lives with digniQ' and splendour. The rest of the Rohilla 
princes, so far from being so much favoured by fortune, were left 
unnoticed, and some who were suspected of knowing of concealed 
hoards and treasures, suffered every hardship in a long confinement. 
I, the poor man, have seen at Lucknow most of the sons of Hafiz 
Rahmjt and Dundi- JChan. and it is from their own mouths I have 
learned their own history- It was a little after Shuja-ud-daula’s death, 
and at the beginning of the reign of his son Asuf-ud-daula- It was at 
Lucknow that I became fully acquainted with them all, and also with 
a number of the principal persons that had a share in that expedition. 
But the most illustrious and valuable amongst these Rohilla princes 
was undoubtedly Mohabbat Kban . younger brother to Inavat Khan, 
w'hich latter had 'once endeared himself to Shuja-ud*daula, by being 
his companion of arms in his expedition^ against'Azirhabad. This 
young prince seemed, by his figure as well as by his character, to be 
worthy of dominion, or at least to dcsen'e a better fortune, but times 
were too hard and insensible, or at least too blind to pay a due 
attention to so much merit, and he was suffered to Unger upon a small 
pension, quite inadequate to his rank jn life (looo or 1200 rupees per 
month), and that too at the very time when FaizuUah Khan was 
complimented with a country' that cannot yield less "than twenty lakhs 
of rupees } he, whose paternal possessions in the life-time of the 
Rohilla power ne\'er did afford above five lakhs a year } a strange 
perverseness this ! And a strange infatuation of the times indeed’.’ 

* S/ijr*ul-MntaVfaerin,Tol,m.p-263. dent writes, 'to Mohabbat K han, I 
See iVy. Chap, xvni, where an extract was surprised' to 'tina ~a comp'aint 
from the same work is given with the made by another branch of the family 
remarks made by Hafiz Rahmars son that they were starring. When I ap- 
on the death of Shuja-ud-danla. On plied to Jlohabbat Khan for an ex* 
theioth Angnst,i7yC,theReridentat planation of his not haring made a 
Lucknow reported that all the mcm- just distribution of the sura, as it was 
hers of the families of the Rohilla declaredly granted for their general 
chiefs had been released, and that support, he asked me with astonish- 
the Vizier had engaged to give them menl how I conld expect it, as the 
a monthly allowance of 8335 rupees. complainants were his avowed ene- 
Thcy quarrelled among themselves to mics, and he would himself sooner 
such an extent that it was dlfhcnlt to starve than assist them.’ Fifth Re- 
make any distribution of the money, port, App. No. ^5; Forrest’s Selec- 
‘On issuing some money,’ the Resi- tious, vol. is. p. 553. 
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Having now brought together all the evidence that I 
have been able to find in regard to the manner in which 
the Rohilla war was conducted, I must return for a moment 
to Mill’s History. Although he had not seen the wliole 
of the papers to which reference has been made in the 
present narrative, the greater pail of the correspondence 
between Hastings and Colonel Champion and Middleton,^, 
and the evidence taken before the House of Commons > 
was in his hands. With those papers before him, he de- ’ 
liberatcly omitted all mention of the fact that Hastings, 
in language as strong as it was possible to find, had re- 
peatedly expressed his detestation of the cruelties attri- 
buted to the Vizier, and had issued the instructions which 
seemed to him most likely to stop them. Not content 
with this suppression of the truth, Mill, in the passage that ” 
I have quoted"^, has stated that Hastings defended the 
atrocities of the Vizier, and in proof of his assertion he has* 
professed to quote the very words of Hastings himself. I 
do not use language too strong for llie occasion when 
I say that a more baseless calumny was never recorded by 
one calling himself an historian. 

The words which Mill has cited are to be found, not in 
any reply to the representations of Colonel Champion 
while the war was in progress, but in a Minute written by 
Hastings on the loth January, 1775, in answer to a letter, 
attacking him in unmeasured terms, which had been sent 
to the Court of Directors by Ciavering, Monson, and 
Francis, who then formed the Majority in the Council. 
According to a custom very usual with him, Mill has 
separated from the context the particular words that suited 
his purpose, and suppressing the rest, he gives his garbled 
extract as the proof of a false and atrocious charge. 

In the letter from the Majority of the Council they had 
referred in the following terms to the cruelties said to have 
been committed by the Vizier: — 

‘ Para. 18. The united armies obtained a complete victory over the 
Rohilla chiefs on the 23rd April. From that time we must refer you 

* See p. 176, 
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to the letters recorded in your Consultations for the further operations 
of the Vizier, his barbarous and unnecessary devastation of the country, 
the cruelty with which he treated his unhappy prisoners, and par- 
ticularly the brutal outrages offered to their wives and daughters, 
though of the first rank. In the letters of Colonel Champion you will 
find a detail of these proceedings, which he calls wanfan enorjmiies 
(uncontradictccl, though palliated by the Governor’s private agent), 
which we doubt not will fill you with horror. We enclose copies of 
three of them, in order to e:cite and fix your attention to the rest. 
One paragraph in that of the 15th of June is so striking that we cannot 
forbear inserting it here : — “ I am most heartily disposed to believe 
that the Board did not suspect their orders could have such con- 
sequences as have fallen out ; they could not have foreseen so sudden 
and so total an expulsion and downfall of a whole race of people ; they 
could not have supposed that a war, exalted and supported by British 
arms, could pay so ver>' little deference to the advices and counsel of 
a British Commander ; nor was it possible to conceive that a man 
who had himself tasted the gall of misfortune should be so totally 
unmindful of the unbounded and unparalleled grace shosvn to him, 
as to delight in denying a single ray of benevolence to others ; such, 
however, has been the case; and in due intimation of it I have dis- 
charged that which was incumbent upon me. I too can say that the 
Nabob, as the agent of oppression, is alone culpable ; but whilst all 
Asia know that the English give him the rod, and whilst they in vain 
look up to them as those who ought, if not direct the application at 
least to prevent an ill use being made of that rod, will they not 
reasonably conclude that the scourges which the agent gives are con- 
nived at? Will they not say that every English chief is another 
Sujah'?” 

‘Para, 19, These details, gentlemen, would probably never have 
reached your knowledge, if wc had not called for Mr. Hastings’ private 
correspondence with Colonel Champion and Mr. Nathaniel Middleton. 
Even now, that correspondence is laid before us in so broken and 
imperfect a state, and so many letters belonging to it confessedly 
withheld, that w e do not for ourselves hesitate to conclude that facts 
and circumstances still more atrocious than any that appear are 
suppressed-,’ 

The following extract gives the reply of Hastings ® 

‘Para. 18. An appeal to the passions is an insult to the under- , 
standing. Such are the allegations of “barbarous and unnecessary 
devastation of the country,” — the “cruelty with which the Vizier 

^ This has been already quoted. ’ The numbers of the paragraphs 
See p. 197. in this extract correspond to those in 

* Fifth Report, App. No. 45 ; Letter the letter of the Majority of the Coon- 
to Court of Directors, dated 30th cU quoted above. 

November, 1774. 
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treated Ins unhappy prisoners,’ — ‘the builal ouUa^es offeied to 
their u n cs and daughters, though of the highest rani “ his wanton 
enormitieV and the dcclamatorj quotation from one of Colonel 
Champion s letters on the same subject I bclicac it i\j 11 appeal from 
the etidcnce of Mr Nathaniel Middletons letters, and from the ex- 
amination of Colonel Leslie and Major Hanna) , strongl) corroborated 
even by the Icttcis and depositions of Colonel Champion, the Vizici s 
piancipal accuser, that he has been unjustl) traduced m the rcpoits 
which ]n\c prc\ ailed of the enormities committed b) him in the 
course of the u ar J belirtc tf fo be a ti itfh lhaf he baran b) sendunf 
dcinchmcnfs fo fhin bet Thts I j*}omuncc io have beat loih bv}a}ou'; 
and wipohiif^biti too much justified by the piacitcc of "vat csialdtshcd 
among all tht. nations of tin. East^ and, lam soi ty to add, by out o'un, 
lit an instance 'ohich the Vizier has a ji^ht to quote in vindication 0/ 
the chatge agonist him, of a detachment empio) ed in the '•unj,in "uhtch 
‘■oi '"veic cnqaged vith him in the yiat 1764, fo b tm and iava(fc (lit 
country'^ It fell to the lot of Colonel then Major Champion to 
execute this commission, and how well he discharged it, and liow 
little Ins feelings were it that time affected b) the simc scene of 
barbarities ind “wanton enormities ’ against which he has lately so 
pathcticall) exclumed w ill appear from the following copj of a letter 
from him on the subject, to the late President Mr Vansittart, which 
1 quote, not meaning to reproach him with having done the dut) 
assigned him, but to pro\ e that the principle w Inch dictated to Colonel 
Champion the scvcic charges with which he Ins laboured to load the 
Vizier in the late campaign, was either pci son il ammosit) or the 
desire of persuading the Hoard to giant him the power which he 
rcpeitcdly solicited— to control, and, m eficct, to comm md the Vizier 
I pretend not to look into the hcails of others, but 1 exercise the right 
allowed to all mankind of judging of intentions b) facts, and 1 appeal 
to Colonel Champion's correspondence with the Select Committee and 
the Board for the grounds on which I fonn my judgment, and on 
which every man who reads them nia) judge for himself The letter 
above alluded to is as follows — Extract of a letter from Major 
Champion to Henry Vaiisittart, Esq , dated 20U1 June, 1764 

Tivo sepal ate pai ties have been sent into the enemy s counfiy , the 
one of 'which went as high up as Buxai, and according to the di- 
rection gwen me, there aie destioyed upivaids of a thousand villages 
Had not the ram, ^r’c , pfcvenlcdus, which occasioned oui letuin, we 
should have done very considerable moi e damage' I am now marching 
in the borders of the Deva to the boundai7 of the Sircar country, to 
endeavour to bring in the zemindars, as not one of them of any 
considerable note is yet come in, nor has a rupee been collected from 
this country ” 

‘ The cruelty with which the Vracr treated his unhappy prisoners 
forms the second charge against him It is not even asserted (except 

' The words in italics have been quoted by Mill 
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One of the most valuable of these papers is a despatch 
sent to the Couit of Dhectois, immediately aftci the close 
of the wai, Avnttcn befoic the change of Government •which 
transfeired almost all authority mto the hands of Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis, and befoie any discussion had begun 
icgaiding the piopiicty of the war 01 the reasons for 
which it was under tahen — 

*As we have undoubted though not regular mtelligence of the 
R^iIIa w'iT being actually ended by a treaty between the Vizier and 
Taizullah Khan, we thmL it proper to recapitulate the causes on 
wliicTi this war was founded, and the advantages which have resulted 
feoua \i 

‘You were infonncd by our ad\iccs of 1772 and 1773 of the neces- 
sity which induced us to carry our arms beyond the prescribed line 
of your instructions into the Rohilh country, for its defence against 
the Marathas, whose rapid piogrcss and unbounded ambition at that 
time threatened all Hmdostan, and who had actually reduced the 
greater part of that country, tlurough which the access was open to 
the Vizier, by the only quarter of his dominions wanting a defensible 
barrier Our records at the time when this subject was debated 
will sufficiently manifest the extreme diffidence and reluctance with 
which we at last resoUed to pass the line of the Vizier’s dominions 
with our forces The actual orders of the Company confined us 
within the limits of our own and his possessions, yet they had 
promised to furnish us with instructions wherein a greater latitude 
of action on particular occasions would be allowed and recommended. 
These very promises certainly implied the possibility of cases happen- 
ing wherein more extensive measuics were thought advisable and 
necessary. But the unsettled state of the Company’s affairs at home has, 
we suppose, prevented us from rcccumg the promised directions for 
our conduct, and left us without a guide at a very critical conjuncture, 
which seemed to call for extraordmarj' measures, and an immediate 
exertion of our strength, to give a timely check to the accumulating 
progress of the Maratha power Such were the circumstances and 
the occasion which first dictated to us the measure of passing the pre- 
scribed bounds On this occasion, as declaredly on all others, we acted 
as if Ignorant of the reports and advices from Europe, which informed 
us that the Company was precluded from resolving on any clear line 
of action , that supervisors were appointed to supersede the actual 
Government of Bengal , that a new administration was to be formed , 
and that the right of the Company and the nation to the tenitorial 
possessions was still m debate. We considered ourselves as acting 
for the national benefit, and assumed an extraordinary but a dangerous 
degree of responsibility for the sake of promoting the attaining of 
that object It was therefore lesolvcd to expel the Marathas from 
R 
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have been committed in the Rohilla war. It may be 
summed up in a few sentences. 

The statement that atrocities were defended or excused 
by Hastings had its origin in a baseless falsehood. He 
did all in his power to cause the war to be conducted 
with humanity, and, considering all the circumstances of 
the case, his eflorts were successful. 

From the time when the army of the Vizier entered 
Rohilkhand to the conclusion of the treaty of peace with 
Faizullah Khan, nearly six months elapsed. In the first 
week of this period, while hostiliUcs were in progress, and 
in the three or four days which followed the defeat of the 
Rohillas, many villages were burned, and whatever pro- 
perty could be carried off was plundered. 

This occurred in a small tract of country between the 
Oudh frontier and Pilibhit. There was no serious loss of 
life or personal suffering, because the villages had been, 
for the most part, entirely deserted by their inhabitants, 
who, according to their established custom on the approach 
of danger, had fled to the Tarai and forest, taking wth 
them their cattle and such valuables as they could easily 
remove. 

The rest of Rohilkhand, a country nearly as large as 
Belgium, was rapidly occupied without opposition, after 
the defeat of the Rohillas, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that in any part of it, or at any time, any serious 
excesses were committed by the troops of the Vizier. 
Long before the submission of Faizullah Khan, the Hindu 
inhabitants, who constituted nearly the whole population, 
were, for the most part, following their usual occupations. 
There is nothing to show that they were anywhere exposed 
to any extraordinary hardship or ill-treatment beyond that 
inevitable in a time of war. 

In regard to the Rohillas, whose numbers were com- 
paratively very small, the story of their cruel extermina-' 
tion is absolutely false, nor is there a particle of evidence 
that any atrocities were committed upon them at any time 
during the war. Excepting the men who fell in battle, 
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there^is no evidence that any Rohilla was put to,:de^th, 
or was treated with any inhumanity. 

The only Rohillas w'ho were compelled to leave Ro- 
hilkhand, other than tlie principal chiefs, were the soldiers 
actually under arms \vith Faizullah Kl^ n. Under'one of 
the conditions of the final treaty of peace, they crossed the 
Ganges into the friendly teiritoiy of .Zabita ICl^, their 
countryman. The rest of the Rohillas were unmolested, 
or went into ^mpi^.the Rohill a State . assigned .by treaty 
to Faizullah Khan, their recognised .chief. 

The Rohilla chiefs were generally treated with considera- 
tion and lenity. Two of them only, the sons of DiindX 
Khan^ who had broken engagements which they had 
'entered into with the Vizier, were, not unjustly, punished 
with temporary confinement and confiscation of their pro- 
perty ; but they suffered no serious ill-treatment and they 
were soon released. 

The ladies of the families of Hafiz Rahmat an d Dnndi . 
Khan, with their dependents, suffered much distress and 
inconvenience from their removal into camp, and from the 
absence of proper arrangements for their comfort and for 
their maintenance, and their jewels and personal ornaments 
were taken from them. The stories tliat they were, in any 
case, subjected to personal outrage or gross insult are abso- 
lutely false, without aoy vestige of fouadatioft. 

There never \vas an Indian war in which excesses were 
not committed. To restrain from all violence tioops like 
those of Shuja-ud-daula w'ould have been impossible, even 
if their commanders had desired it. Hastings was stating 
a notorious fact when he said that it was unfortunately true 
not only that these excesses were the general practice in 
Eastern warfare, but that the Vizier might find examples 
of conduct on the part of British troops similar to that 
of which he had been accused. We all know how, even 
in more modem times, wars in India have been carried 
on. The horrors of the Mutinies of 1857 are still fresh in 
our memories. Even in European countries, and in the 
present century, terrible abocitics have been committed; 
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tlic strong will and stern discipline of Wellington could not 
always prevent in Spain cruellies towards a friendly people 
almost as abominable as any that have been perpetrated 
in India, If Hastings had not firmly resisted the lust of 
plunder which, as I have shown, pervaded the English 
army in Roliilldiand, I fear that it would not be the crimes 
of the Vizier alone tliat we should now be discussing. I ’ 
do not doubt that this, like every other war, brought witli it '• 
an amount of misery far worse than that of which any direct 
evidence is now before us, but at tlic same time it seems to 
me clear that Shuja-ud-daiila would have been justified in 
saying that the campaign in Rohilkhand had been carried 
on with an absence of violence and bloodsliccl and generally 
with a degree of humanity altogether unusual in Indian 
warfare. Nor can I doubt that this result was mainly 
due to the remonstrances of Hastings. ‘History,’ writes 
Mr. Forrest, ‘furnishes no more striking c.xamplc of the 
growth and vitalit)' of a slander. The Roliilla atrocities 
owe their birth to the malignity of Champion and Francis ; 

'* tlieir growth to the rhetoric of Burke ; and their wide dif- 
fusion to the brilliancy and pellucid dearness of Macaulay’s 
style V The only defect I can find in this perfectly just 
judgment is that in pronouncing it Mr. Forrest has for- 
gotten the History of James 

' Forrest's Sclcctiofis, Introduction, missing CMiIcncc relnting to tlie con- 
?• (Ixici of U»c Roiulla War.’ 

“ See Appendix D : 'Note on some 
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THE OBJECTS WITH WHICH THE ROIIILLA WAR WAS 
UNDERTAKEN. 

The charge that the acquisition of money was the sole object of the war,— 
The statements in Mill’s Historj'.— Burke’s First Charge against Hastings.— 
Macaulay’s Essay,— Mill’s suppression of the facts. — Accounts given by Hast* 
mgs himself of the causes of the Avar. — His Defence before the House of 
Commons.— De'spatch to the Court of Directors.— Minute by Hastings.— Ap- 
peal of Hastings to the Court of Directors. — Minute by Banvell.— The ac- 
quisition of money one of the reasons which induced Hastings to take part in 
the war. — His own admission of the fact.— The policy of Hastings \nse and 
jusUriablc.— Security against Maratha invasion the primary object of tlic war. 
—The nrmngcmenfs with the Vizier contained nothing unreasonable.— The 
peculiar conditions under which Hastings was placed. 

T HAVE not hitherto noticed in detail one of the most 
serious charges brought gainst Hastings in connection 
with the Rohilia t\^r, and have reserved it for separate 
consideration. 

It has often been asserted that the acquisition of money 
was the sole object for which the war w'as undertaken. 
This charge was brought by Burke and Francis and others 
of that time, it was repeated in Mill’s History, and it was 
at last dressed up by Macaulay with a power of rhetoric 
which has made it universally .known and almost univer- 
sally believed. 

‘A meeting,’ Mill writes, ‘was concerted between the Vider .and the 
Governor, which took phice at Benares at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The terms are memorable in which the cause and object of this 
interview are mentioned by the En^ish chief. In his report to the 
Council at Calcutta, on the 4th of October, 1773, he says : “The Vizier 
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was at first very desirous of the assistance of an English force to put 
him in possession of the Rohilla country, lying north of his dominions 
and cast of the Ganges. This lias long been a favourite object of his 
wishes ; and you will recollect that the first occasion of my last visit 
wasfumished by a proposal of this kindV* The Governor-General was 
so far from revolting at this proposition, or hesitating to close with it, 
that he stimulated the Vizier to its execution. Money was the motive ' 
to this eager passion for the rum of the Rolilllas. “ As this had long,”, ^ 
'Tays the English ruler, “been a favourite object of the Vizier, the 
Board judged with me that it might afford a fair occasion to urge the 
improvement of our alliance, by obtaining his assent to a more equit- 
able compensation for the expenses attending the aid which be occa- 
sionally received from our forces.” The situation of the Company, he 
says, urged it upon them “as a measure necessary to its interest and 
safety. AH our advices,” he continues, “ both public and private, re- 
presented the distresses of the Company at home as extreme. The 
letters from the Court of Directors called upon us most loudly for 
ample remittances, and a reduction of our military expenses. At the 
same time, such was the state of affairs in this Government, that for 
many years past the income of the year was found inadequate to its 
expense 5 to defray whicli a heavy bond debt, amounting at one time 
to 125 lakhs of rupees had accumulated.” It was accordingly stipulated 
that 49 lakhs of rupees, upon the accomplishment of the enterprise, 
^should be advanced to the English by the Vizier, and a monthly 
^ allowance, equivalent to the computed expense, lie provided for the 
j_roops engaged jn that ser\'icc. “By this,” says the Governor, “a 
saving of near one-third of our mihtar>' expenses would be effected 
during the period of such service ; the stipulation of 40 lakhs would 
afford an ample supply to our_treasyry ; Uie Vizier would be freed 
frpm^a SouT^lesom^ nef^iBburbood, and his dominions be much more 
defensible.” In all tfiis, we may allow, there was enough for con- 
venience and profit, both to the President and the Vizier V 

In this passage Mill has closely followed the method 
adopted by Burke in the following passage, taken from the 
first of the Charges against Hastings, presented to the 
House of Commons on the 4th of April, 1786 : — 

‘That the object avowed by the said Warren Hastings, and the 
motives urged by him, for employing the British arms in the utter ex.- 

^ The manner in which Mill ends 
his quotation at this point is charac- 
teristic. The next sentence in the 
) report of Hastings is as follows : ‘lie 
\ had certainly just grounds of tesent- 
'i inent against tlie chiefs of this nation, 
who had not only failed in their on- 


g.igcment to pay him foily 1^1^ of 
rupees for_hib protectiOTTagalnst the 
Mamthas, but had actually supplied 
them with money when they appeared 
in arms against him.’ 

’ History of British India, Book 
V. chap. X. 
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tirpation of the Rohilla nation, are stated by himself in the following 
terms : — The acquisition of forty lakhs of rupees to the Company, and 
of so much specie added to the exhausted currency of our pro\nnces ; 
that it would give wealth to the Nabob of Oudh, of which we should 
participate ; that the said Warren Hastings should always be ready to 
profess that he did reckon the probable acquisition of wealth among 
his reasons for taking up his arms against his neighbours; that 
it would ease the Company of a considerable part of their military 
expense, and preserve their troops from inaction and lelaxation of dis- 
cipline ; that the weak state of the Rohillas promised an easy con- 
quest of them ; and finally, that sucli was his idea of the Company's 
distress at home, added to his knowledge of their wants abroad, that 
he should have been glad of any occasion to employ their forces, 
which saved so much of their pay and expenses.’ 

I will not quote the passage in which, in his famous 
essay, Macaulay has translated into his own brilliant Eng- 
lish the clumsy sentences of Mill. That he never investi- 
gated the facts for himself is clear. With the exception of 
a few erroneous statements taken from the speeches or 
Charges of Burke, everything that he has written on the 
subject is traceable to Mill, nor can I blame him for be- 
lieving that Mill’s authority might be accepted as conclu- 
sive. His version of the story of the Rohilla war is not 
history but rhetoric, and I do not propose to criticise it. 

The grave and deliberate allegations of Mill stand on a 
different footing from the rhetoric of Macaulay and the 
passionate invective of Burke. I have cited all that he has 
said in proof of his statement of the reasons for which the 
war was undertaken. Although it is brief, it appears to be 
conclusive. The sole authority quoted is that of Hastings 
himself; he is judged and condemned by his ownwoids; 
there is nothing to lead the reader to suppose that Hastings 
ever gave any other explanation of his motives. 

Out of the voluminous papers written by Hastings on 
the subject, Mill has referred to only one, the Appeal to 
the Court of Directors, dated the 3 rd December, i774- R 
fills thirteen closely printed pages, as large as those of 
a modern blue-book and from these Mill has selected and 
pieced together the seventeen lines by which he supports 
I the assertion that according to Hastings’ own admission 
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the object of tbe RoliiIIa war was mone}^ A more com- , 
plcte. Suppression of the facts of history could hardly be 
found. 

Wlicthcr the alliance of the Engflisli with the Vizier in 
the war against the Rohillas was right or wrong, the fore- 
going narrative will have shown that it was not the result 
of any hasty resolution, but was the outcome of a long 
series of occurrences extending over several years. This 
cannot be shown more clearly than in the words of Hastings 
himself. 

In reply to the Charges of Burke, in his Defence before 
the House of Commons, in 1786, he entered at great 
length into the transactions connected with the Rohilla 
war, and I quote from it tlic following passages : — 

‘ The dominions of the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula, our ally, lay open 
and exposed to that of the Rohillas, both consisting of one vast plain, 
without any natural line of division or obstruction between them ; and 
both were shut in by the same common boundar)', the Ganges, closing 
them in the northern extremity with impenetrable mountains. The 
Marathas had successively attempted to possess themselves of this 
countrj' ; and, but for the assistance of the Nabob’s forces united with 
those of the Company, they would have succeeded. The Rohillas, 
though thus cficctually and seasonably protected by the Nabob Shuja- 
ud-daula, had openly negotiated with tlic Marathas, and had shown 
manifest dispositions to unite wdth them against their defender. The 
same scenes might be renewed the next year, and repeatedly, with 
equal danger to the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula, whether the Marathas 
obtained complete possession of the country, or the Rohillas joined 
with them to carry their ravages into his. The Company’s interests, 
which weie at all times involved in the security of the Nabob Vizier's 
dominions, had acquired a strong additional tie by his recent engage- 
ments with them. The Rohillas had afforded him a just cause for 
war, and for all the consequences of it, by their repeated breach of 
engagement, and he had a right to our concurrence and assistance in 
the prosecution of it. These w'ere the grounds for undertaking the, 
war .... I shall recite the particulars of the origin, design, progress, 
conclusion, and effects of the Rohilla war. 

‘ In May 1771, the King quitted Allahabad, and threw himself into 
the arms of the Marathas. In a few montiis after\vards he granted 
them simnds, or charters, for the provinces of Kora, Karra, and 
Allahabad, or the lands immediately situated above the conflux of the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna, which we had before given to him. In 
January 1772, General Sir Robert Barker met the Nabob Shuja-ud- 
daula at Faizabad, who proposed various plans to counteract the 
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ambitious designs of the Maratha^ who were then preparing to invade 
Rohilkhand. The General, by his own authority, ordered a battalion 
of sepoys for the defence of tlie lines at Cawnpore. The Governor, 
Mr. Cartier, and the Select Committee, on the 12th February, 1772, 
approved of the General’s conduct, and authorised him to enter into 
negotiations on the part of the Company in support of the Nabob’s 
views. On the 28th January, 1772, the General wrote to the Select 
Committee that the Nabob wished to protect the Rohlllas and to treat 
with them, “which could not be done,” he said, “without the consent 
of the English,” for their letters “were written to him in a style as if he 
was one and the same with the English, and be doubted that without 
such a concurrence, they meant to do nothing with him alone.” The 
dangerous consequences portended from these alarming symptoms are 
strongly described in the following extract from a letter of the General 
to the Select Committee, dated the 25th of February, 1772:— "I 
should imagine that if the Marathas succeed in their attempts of 
crossing tlie river, and make a rapid progress through the Rohilla 
country towards the Viricr’s territories, as they have already ^ven out 
that they intend cantoning at Lucknow, you will judge it necessary to 
advance a brigade nearer to His Excellency’s dominions, for in this 
case the approach of the Marathas will be very quick.” On the 38th 
February the General wrote that the Marathas had made good their 
passage of tlio river, and given a total defeat to the RohilJas posted at 
the fords to oppose them ; that he had therefore ordered the brigade 
at Dinapore to march immediately towards the Vizier’s dominions, 
excusing his taking such a step without the authority of the Board, by 
“ the exigency of the service.’’ In this part of the Fifth Report of the 
Secret Committee, from which I draw this recital, I miss the reply 
which was written to Sir Robert Barker’s letter, but I recollect that 
the Committee disapproved of the march of the brigade and counter- 
manded it. On the gth of April the General wrote that “ the Marathas 
had applied to the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula to be the mediator of their 
differences with the Rohillas, to which he was much inclined,” and 
“was not to be diverted from this scheme,” though the General had 
strenuously opposed it, and pressed him “rather to form an alliance 
with the Rohillas ; ” the Nabob insisting “that he had no choice, for 
he must either join the Marathas in the total reduction of the Rohillas, 
or bring on a compromise between those powers; for the alternative 
was an attack on his dominions after the reduction of the Rohillas, 
unless” (for so the sense follows in the construction) “the English 
forces would join to support him in the undertaking,” preferably re- 
commended by the General; and that “ he had therefore sent.Captain 
Gabriel Harper to Hafiz Rahmat, and would do his endeavours to pro- 
crastinate this treaty until lie received the Committee’s instructions.” 

‘ On the J3th of April, 1772 , 1 succeeded to the office of President of 
the'Council of Fort William, and from that day only I date my share 
of responsibility for the acts of the Government of Bengal. 
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' On the 30th of the same month> the Select Committee for the first 
time entered into a consideration of the General’s repeated references, 
and the sentiments recorded by them on that occasion most decidedly 
mark may I be allowed to diangc the person and say viy—^ 

strenuous adherence to the cautions and dtrfcnsivc system enjoined by 
the Company. 

‘ Wc approved the General's “ endeavours to dissuade the Vizier from 
entering into any negotiations whicli might lead to an alliance with 
the Marathas, since we might by this means be precluded from talcing 
such measures as the Company’s exact orders might render necessary. 
But we could not approve of a promise being made to him of the 
junction of our forces in the prosecution of an offensive \var ; the more 
especially, as the Court of Directors, in their letters by the Lapwing, 
had promised to furnish us with clear and precise instructions respecting 
our carrying hostilities against the Marathas at a distance from our 
own borders, which,” we added, “might be soon expected, but which 
never came. Wc expressed some uneasiness at Captain Harper’s 
depiualion, and desired that he might be recalled as soon as he con- 
veniently could be, as wc did not choose to appear as principals in 
these negotiations.” In the meantime, the measures pursued by Sir 
Robert Barker had taken thcii course, and wlule I disavow hny con- 
cern in them, I may add that they proved fortunate in their event 
Captain Harper returned on the 21st of May, after having prevailed 
on Hafiz Rahmat to agree to a personal meeting with the Vizier j the ^ 
consequence of which was, that on the 17th of June a treaty of 
alliance was concluded and reciprocally interchanged between the 
Rohilla chiefs and the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula 5 and a separate agree- 
ment on the part of the Rohillas to pay forty lakhs of rupees to the 
Nabob Vizier for the expulsion of the Marathas, “ whether effcclcd by 
peace or war; "ten lakhs to be paid on the immediate effect of his 
march, “ enabling the families of the Rohillas to leave the woods and 
return to their habitations," the rest in three years. 

‘ Both deeds wei e executed in the presence of Sir Robert Barker, and 
his signature affixed to both as a witness to them. But the same act 
made him the guarantee of both ; and virtually, by his repicscntation, 
extended the same obligation to tlie Company ; for it has been shown 
that he was the instrument of the negotiation, and that the Rohillas 
themselves had refused to treat with the Nabob alone, that is, without 
the junction of the English name and faith with his. 

'Tims it appears that by a icgular and natural gradation of events, 
the Government of Bengal found itself entangled in the first move- 
ments of a war which it had sought to avoid, but which was in its prin- | 
ciplc and object defensive, and though extending beyond the line of j 
its prescribed operations, had been recently marked out as an excep- j 
tion by the Court of Diiectors, in their General Letter of the 28th i 
August, 1771, which is that to whicli the Select Committee alluded in > 
their instructions to Sir Robert Barker of the 30th of April ; and that 
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■whether the measures which led to this crisis of affairs were right or 
wrong, or whether the events -which produced it might or ought to 
have been directed in another direction, I myself have no concern in 
either question. The movements of the machine (if I may be allowed 
the figure) had received their first impulse from other hands, before 
the charge of it could be affirmed in any sense to have devolved to 
mine, and were independent of me. In this state, progress, and 
direction, I received the share allotted to me in its management ; and 
to these, even in tlie subsequent conduct of it, my judgment was 
necessarily compelled to bind itself, whether I approved the part or 
disapproved it.’ 

That 'gradation of events,’ of which Hastings spoke, and 
of which he has here given a summary, affords stronger 
evidence of the causes which Jed to the RohiIJa war than 
any other evidence that could be adduced. But as Mill 
has professed to explain those causes on the authority and 
in the words of Hastings himself, I will follow his example, 
and will show, in further detail, what Hastings has really 
said upon this subject. 

Several important papers in which, at various stages of 
his connection with the affairs of Rohilkhand, Hastings 
stated the reasons for the action which he thought it neces- 
sary to take, have already been' noticed in this work^ I 
will now give others. Some of them arc so long that they 
cannot be quoted in extenso, but I shall at least omit 
nothing which might In any way be supposed to support 
views different from my own. 

' See in p.irticular tbe letter to sidciation of the expense and risk m 
Colonel Champion, dated 17th Jnoc, cnired in their protection. They ob- 
1774. Su/i. p 147. In an interesting tained their safety and refused to pay 

letter to his friend Anderson, dated the price of it. We made war on 

13th September, lySli, after his re* them, on jnst gronnds surely, -nnless 

turn to England, Hastings, referring any other process than that of the 
to his reasons for undertaking the sword can be devised for recovering 

war, ■wrote as follows: — 'In the the rights of nations, defeated them 

originating connection and snbse- with the death of tlieir tingralcful and 

quent war with the Kohillas, he did perfidious leader, and annexed their 

what all States ought to do. The dominion to that of Oudh, which 

invasion of their country threatened from that period became defensible 
ruin to that of our ally, whom he Uironghont’ Gleig,vol.iii. p. 3 ® 3 ' 

joined in repelling it, the Rohillas originaldraft of this letter, in Hastings 

giving a solemn pledge in -writing for o-wn handwriting, is in the British 
the payment of twenty lakhs in con- Mnseum MSS. 29,170, vol. xxxix. 
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One of the most valuable of these papers is a despatch 
sent to the Couit of Dhectois, immediately aftci the close 
of the wai, Avnttcn befojc the change of Government which 
transfeired almost all authority into the hands of Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis, and befoie any discussion had begun 
icgaiding the piopiicly of the war 01 the reasons for 
which it was under tahen — 

*As we have undoubted though not regular mtelligencc of the 
R^iIIa \%ar being actually ended by a treaty between the Vizier and 
Taizullah Khan, we think it proper to recapitulate the causes on 
wliicTi this war was founded, and the advantages which have resulted 
from, it 

‘You were infonncd by our adiiccs of 1772 and 1773 of the neces- 
sity which induced us to carry our arms bejond the prescribed line 
of your instructions into the Rohilh country, for its defence against 
the Marathas, whose rapid piogrcss and unbounded ambition at that 
time threatened all Hmdostan, and who had actually reduced the 
greater part of that country, tlurough which the access was open to 
the Vmer, by the only quarter of his dominions wanting a defensible 
barrier Our records at the time when this subject was debated 
will sufficiently manifest the extreme diffidence and reluctance with 
which we at last resoUed to pass the line of the Vizier's dominions 
with our forces The actual orders of the Company confined us 
within the limits of our own and his possessions, yet they had 
promised to furnish us with instructions wherem a greater latitude 
of action on particular occasions would be allowed and recommended. 
These very promises certainly implied the possibility of cases happen- 
ing wherem more extensive measuics xvere thought advisable and 
necessary. But the unsettled state of the Company’s affairs at home has, 
we suppose, prevented us from rcccumg the promised directions for 
our conduct, and left us without a guide at a very critical conjuncture, 
which seemed to call for extraordinary' measures, and an immediate 
exertion of our strength, to give a timely check to the accumulating 
progress of the Maratha power Such were the circumstances and 
the occasion which first dictated to us the measure of passing the pre- 
scribed bounds On this occasion, as declaredly on all others, we acted 
as if Ignorant of the reports and advices from Europe, which informed 
us that the Company was precluded from resolving on any clear line 
of action , that supervisors were appointed to supersede the actual 
Government of Bengal , that a new administration was to be formed , 
and that the right of the Company and the nation to the tenitorial 
possessions was still in debate. We considered ourselves as acting 
for the national benefit, and assumed an extraordinary but a dangerous 
degree of responsibility for the sake of promoting the attaining of 
that object It was therefore lesolvcd to expel the Marathas from 
R 
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the Rohilla country. The Vizier, whose aid bad been solicited by 
the Rohillas, undertook tlieir defence against the Marathas. An 
agreement was entered into for this purpose, and a solemn treaty 
ratified between the Vizier and^ Hafiz Rahraat Kham,_ in behalf, and 
with the express authority of all the other Rohilla chiefs, in the 
presence of General Sir Robert Barker, the Cbmmander-in-Chief of 
our forces, by whom it was attested; wherein, this service being 
effected, the Rohilla chiefs bound themselves to pay to the Vizier 
the sum of forty lakhs of rupees. The Vizier accordingly took the 
field, joined by one of our brigades, and fulfilled his engagement by 
expelling the Marathas from the Rohilla possessions. Notwithstand- 
ing which, Hafiz Rahmat, and the rest of the Rohillas, peremptorily 
refused to acquit themselves of their part of the agreement ; and they 
not only thus infringed the treaty, by withholding the stipulation 
.agreed upon, but treacherously assisted the Marathas against the 
Vizier with supplies of money, while he was actually engaged, by 
virtue of the treaty, in expelling them from the Rohilla country'. 
This laid the foundation of the present war against the Rohillas, 
and was the first jnotive which induced us to join our aid to the 
Vizier in chastfsing them for their perfidx^Di^C?^^^ 

‘ The agreement for entering with the Vizier upon this new measure 
appeared to us a fit occasion for establishing the Company’s alliance 
with him upon the footing of more adequate advantage to them. 
Hitherto they liad held the labouring oar. The heavy burden of an 
.enormous military expense, under which they were ready to sink, 
they had constantly supported, w'lille the Vizier, by the tenor of the 
treaty then existing, without contributing to ease the Company of 
this weight, experienced the principal and only immediate advantages 
resulting from it ; those acquired by the Company being remote, and 
consisting merely in the safety of his country, which was a barrier 
to theirs. Although we still continued without the lights which had 
been promised by the Court of Directors for the guidance of our 
conduct, yet in their letter of the 28th of August, 1771, they expressed 
in stronger terms than ever they had done before their intention, in 
certain cases, of authorising our departure from the defensive prin- 
ciples hitherto recommended and enjoined. These considerations 
determined us to avail ourselves of tlie present opportunity of aiding 
the Vizier against the Jlohillas, as the means of obtaining the pro- 
posed advantages to the Company. 

‘With this view the President was deputed to give the Vizier a 
..meeting at Benares, and to conclude a new form of alliance, in which 
‘ he was authorised to comprehend the Rohilla enterprise, on such 
adequate and permanent terms as should indemnify the Company 
for the expenses at all times incurred in the Vizier’s assistance, and 
to such other more immediate conditions as were suitable to their 
extraordinary sendee. A treaty was accordingly concluded, which in 
the original draft included both these objects, namely, the agreement 
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for the fixed monthly subsidy, of 210,000 rupees, for the expenses of 
ouT'troops when employed in his service, and the payment of forty 
laUhs of rupees for the projected reduction of the Rohillas. But the 
Rohilla expedition was at that time set aside, from the irresolution 
of the Vizier, while the subsidy which had been conceded in consi- 
deration of our consent to this proposal still remained an Article of 
the new treat)’. The Vizier aftenrards renewed his proposition to 
attack the Rohillas, and it was again debated in several successive 
meetings of the Board, as recorded in our proceedings of the 26th 
November, 1773, with the reasons at large which determined us ulti- 
mately to resolve on a compliance with the Vizier's requisition. A 
brigade was accordingly ordered into his country for that purpose. 
Ever)' circumstance that could possibly favour this enterprise, by an 
uncommon combination of political considerations and fortuitous 
events, operated in support of tbc measure, ist. Justice to the Vizier, 
for the aggravated breach of treaty by the Rohilla chiefs. 2nd. The 
honour of the Company, pledged implicitly by General Barker’s attes- 
tation for the accomplisl»mcnt of this treaty, and which, added to 
their alliance with the Vizier, engaged us to see redress obtained for 
the perfidy of the Rohillas. 3rd. The completion of the line of defence 
of the Vizier's dominions by extending his boundary to the natural 
barrier formed by the northern chain of hills and the Ganges, and 
their junction. 4th. The acquisition of forty laklis of rupees to the 
Company, and of so much specie added to the exhausted currency of 
their provinces, sth. The subsidy of 210,000 rupees per month, for 
defraying the charges of onc*third of our army employed with the 
Vizier. 6th, The urgent and recent orders of the Company for re- 
scinding charges, and procuring means to discharge the heavy debt 
at interest, heightened by the advices of their great distress at home. 
7th. The absence of the Marathas from Hindostan, which left an 
open field for carrying the proposed plan into execution. Stii, and 
lastly. The intestine divisions and disunions in their State, which by 
engaging them fully at home, would prevent interruptions from their 
incursions, and leave a moral certainty of success to the enterprise. 

‘ These were the inducements which dclci’mincd us to adopt this 
new plan of conduct, in opposition to which one powerful objection, . 
and only one, occurred; namely, the personal hazard we ran in 
undertaking so uncommon a measure, without positive instructions, j 
at our own risk, with the eyes of the whole nation on the affairs of < 
the Company, and the passions and prejudices of almost ever)' man | 
in England inflamed against the conduct of the Company and the 
characters of their servants; notwithstanding which, rve yielded to 
the strong necessity impressed upon us by the inducements above- 
mentioned, in spite of the suggestions and the checks of self-interests, 
which set continually before our eyes the dread of forfeiting the 
favour of our employers, and becoming the objects of popular invec- 
tive, and made us rejoice at every change in the Vizier’s advices, 

R a 
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which protracted the execution of the measures. At length however 
his resolution coinciding with our opinions, the enterprise was under- 
taken, and, if our intelligence be confirmed, it is now finally dosed 
with that success which we had foreseen from the beginning. We 
shall then again return to the state of peace from which we emerged 
when we first engaged in the Rohilla expedition, with the actual pos- 
session, or acknowledged right, which the power of this Government 
can amply and effectually assert, of near seventy lakhs of rupees, 
acquired by the monthly subsidy and the stipulation ; and it rests 
with you to pass the ultimate judgment on our conduct h’ 

On the 24th October, 1774, three days after Clavering, 
Monson, and Francis had taken their seats in Council, 
Hastings recorded a ‘ Minute on the revenues and politics 
of the country,’ desiring (he said) to assist the new Members 
by ‘laying before them a succinct view of each subject.’ In 
this Minute, he referred in the following terms to the 
arrangements which had been made with the Vizier : — 

‘The alliance with the Nabob Shuja-ud-daula, the yizier of the 
empire, is the only foreign connection in which this Government 
can be with propriety said to be engaged. This took place originally 
by the treaty formed by Lord Clive, at Allahabad, in the year 1765. 
By a new treaty with the Vizier, dated the 8th September, 1773, in 
consequence of an interview which I had with him at Benares, the 
monthly subsidy for the extraordinary expense of our forces employed 
in his assistance, was fixed at the sura of 210,000 rupees for one 
brigade, and the provinces of Cora and Allahabad were ceded to 
him for the sum of fifty lakhs of rupees, of which twenty lakhs were 
to be immediately due, and were accordingly paid ; fifteen lakhs were 
to be paid at the expiration of a year, and the remaining fifteen at the 
expiration of two years. At the same time the Vizier had solicited 
the aid of our troops, to reduce the Rohilla country lying on the 
north of his dominions between the Ganges and the mountains of 
Tibet. The immediate plea for these hostilities was the breach of 
faith, with which the Rohilla chiefs were charged in the supplies 
of money afforded by them to the Marathas, against whom they had 
solicited and obtained the Vizier’s assistance under a solemn engage- 
ment to pay him forty lakhs of rupees on the departure of the Mara- 
thas, and for the refusing afterwards to fulfil that engagement. 

‘ This enterprise, the design of which furnished the first occasion of 
my meeting with the Vizier, formed an article in the original draft 
of our treaty, but it was afterwards omitted at his desire, and I pro- 
mised that it should take place if it suited the affairs of the Company 

* Letter to the Court of Directors, 17th October, 1774, Fifth Report, Aj’p. 
No. 41. 
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.at any other time, when he slioiild find himsdf in .a condition to ic- 
sume It Accordingly, m the month of Janmuy 1774, the Vizicr 
made a formal requisition of the assistance of a brig.idc of the Com- 
pands forces for the defence of his dominions, and foi the prosecution 
of Ins foimcr puiposc of imadmg the countrj’’ of the Rohillas Tor 
this scn'icc he engaged to piy the Company, beside the stipulated 
monthly subsidj, forty lakhs of lupccsnhtn it should be concluded 
ThcVizicfs request a is granted the 2nd Brigade was ordeied on 
the service, and Colonel Champion, the Provisional Commander in- 
Chief, appointed to the cpmimnd Having been joined by the Vizier 
and his troops, he entered the Rohilla bordeis on the 17th of April, 
and on the 23rd of the same month attacked and defeated the army 
of the Rohillas commanded by Hafiz Rahmat, their leader, who vvns 
killed m tbe action This victory was decisive, no other enemy ap- 
peared m the field \ and the Vizier, having obtained possession of 
the greatest part of the counlrj, both armies marched on the 7th of 
May to the cit> of Bisauh, where quarters were prepared for them, 
and It was intended they should pass the rains there* but the re- 
maining leaders of the Rohilhs, having assembled forces under the 
command of Faizoolah Khan at H.ajabgar , a town on the northera 
'frontier of the country, the Vizier apprehending their acquiring too 
great strength, .and tint the Marallias might return to mtcruipt the 
operations before they were brought to a conclusion, picvailcd on 
Colonel Champion to put the brigade again m motion about the 
latter end of July, and to march with him against the enemy, although 
the r.ains were then at their height The troops cnjo>cd remarkable 
good health, and piocecded without opposition to Pathargarh; the 
enemy flying before them to the skirts of the hills whither the com- 
bined armies hav c follow cd them They Inivclainfor a considerable 
time within a short distance of each other, Colbnc^Champion watting 
for orders from the Select Committee to pursue the enemy beyond 
the line to which he conceived himself limited by his instructions, 
the neccssar)' orders were sent, and vve have been for some time past 
in daily expectation of hearing that the war was brought to a con- 
clusion, cither by the attack and defeat of the enemy, or by negocia- 
tion The last letters from Colonel Champion winch you, gentlemen, 
have read, were dated the 2nd instant, and adv isc that Faizoolah 
Khan had delivered himself up, but that the ncgociation was still 
continued 

‘The advantages pioposed from the expedition were — ist, an 
addition of territory, and of course of wealth, to the Vizier, in which 
the Company will always partiapatc; 2nd, the completion of the 
defensive hue of his dominions by freeing them from an mconv enient 
neighbour and by taking into them the whole space included between 
the Ganges and the northern mountains , 3rd, the employment of a third 
part of our force, and a saving at the same time of its expenses ; and 
lastly, the stipulation of forty lakhs to be paid on the conclusion of the 
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undertaking. The retreat of the Marathas to their ancient territories, 
and the ■; ioient dissensions which had arisen in their State, were argu- 
ments strongly favouring the time which was chosen for beginning 
the war ; and the justice of it is supported by the undoubted refusal 
of Hafiz Rahmat to fulfil the conditions of his treaty with the Vizier, 
of which the original, witnessed by General Sir Robert Barker, is in 
our possession. . . . 

‘ The bounds which I had prescribed to myself in this paper, and 
which I have already exceeded, will not admit of my entering into 
a discussion of the benefits depending on the^alHance of the Company 
whh the Vizier. These will appear at large on various parts of our 
records, to which I shall hereafter distinctly refer. They may be 
reduced to the following abridgement; a secure barrier, a constant 
occupation for a part of our army, a reduction of our military ex- 
penses, and an accumulating fund of future wealth. He cannot long 
subsist without our protection, ^and is incapable of himself becoming 
an object of our jealousy or apprehension V 

My next quotation is from the ^Appeal to the Court of 
Directors,' written by Hastings on the 3rd of December, 
3 774, in reply to the virulent attacks made upon him by 
Francis and his colleagues. It is very long, and my ex- 
tracts from it would have been shorter but for the fact that 
this is the only paper quoted by Mill as the authority for 
his charge against Hastings. 

‘ As the Rohilla w-ar has been the declared source of the most 
nolent measures adopted by the Majority of the Council, I shall 
briefly recapitulate the grounds and objects of that enterprise, and 
then proceed to answer the various arguments which have been urged 
in condemnation of it 

‘ In the beginning of the year 1772, the ilarathas invaded the 
country of the Rohillas, which after a short but ineffectual opposition 
at Sukkertole w'as left at large exposed to their ravages. The Vizier, 
alarmed at their approach to the only part of his dominions which 
w'as easily accessible by such an enemy, applied with such earnestness 
to Sir Robert Barker, who %v'as at that time with him, for the assist- 
ance of an English force, and the General thought the necessity so 
urgent, that of his own authority he sent orders to the ist Brigade, 
which was stationed at Dinaporc, to march instantly into the province 
of Oudh. The Board disappro\-ing this irregular proceeding refused 
their confirmation of it, and the brigade having reached the length 
of Benares remained there till the bepnning of June and then re- 
turned to its former station. The Vizier availing himself of this move- 


* Fifth Report, App.X0.45; Font’s Selections, vol, i.p.iiG. 
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mcnt oftered h\s protection to the Rohillas and entered into a gcneial 
tieat) of alliance ivith the chiefs of that nation, and a separate one 
\ijth Hafiz Rahmat Khan then pnncipal, nho, in ihcir name and 
with their authority, engaged to pay him forty lakhs of lupccs foi 
that support whencier the Marathas evacuated the countiy Trans 
lations of both the treaties aic recorded at length in the Consultation 
of the 2ord Julj, 1772, and the ongmal of the latter is jn the actual 
possession of die Secretary attested bj General Bar) cr, who was 
present at the rat fication of both On the approacli of tlic rainy 
sea'son, the Marathas ciaculcd the coimtrj and the Vtzicr demanded 
die stipulated recompense from the Rohillas, but thc) evaded paj 
ment 

‘ In the latter end of 1773 the M inthas hai mg extorted from tlic 
King a grant of thc districts of Kora and Karra, which had been 
ceded to him by thc Company for thc capress purpose of maintanimg 
his dignity were preparing to take possession, and as this acquisition 
sNOuld have made them masters of the whole tract of comiry l>mg 
between the n\ors Ganges and Jumna and bordering upon thc pro 
Mnee of Oudh the Vizier again applied for assistance to repel such 
dangerous neighbours Thc Proceedings of thc late Council m tbcir 
Secret Department of the ist February, 1773 treat tins subject \eiy 
largely, and show how much they considered not only thc safet) of 
the Vizier but even of theCompanys possessions to be cndangcicd 
by this formidable encroachment of the M iratha State It was uUi 
mutely concluded to comply with thc requisition of thc Vizier by 
sending the 1st Brigade for thc protection of Ins dominions against 
any attempt which the Marathas might make on them and also 
determined to prevent their design on Kora, by taking prior pos 
session for thc Company who had certainly the best title to it, when 
thc King could no longer keep it It was not supposed that the 
Marathas would quietly submit to thc loss of a territory which they 
had used the most perfidious means to obtain, and every precaution 
was therefore necessary to guard against their efforts to reco\ cr it 
Thc Company s orders of thc 28th August, 1771, cxprcssl} allowed 
the necessity of departing on some occasions from the limited plan 
which they had for a long time enjoined and m consequence the 
Rohiha country, north of thc Ganges, was included within the line 
of action prescribed to the General in his instructions, because, if 
the Marathas either by the defeat, or which was as likely to happen, 
b) the desertion of the Rohillas to their cause, should gam a footing 
in that country nothing could oppose their entenng into thc pro\ ince 
of Oudh and laying it waste, in spite of any attempt of oui forces 
united with the Vizier s to prevent them It was not to be supposed 
that the Marathas whose ambition for some years past had aspiied 
to univeisal conquest and who had extended their aims from the 
centre of the Balaghaut to the northern extremity of Hindostan, 
should sit down contented when they bad added the Doab Kora, 
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and Allahabad to their dominions ; on the contrary, there was every 
reason to apprehend, and Jt wa.s publicly reported in their own camp, 
that they would next carry their operations into the country of the 
Vizier, and even into the Company’s own possessions. On the grounds 
which I have described, it was agreed to maintain the province of 
Kora against the Marathas, and afterwards to extend our arms 
beyond the prescribed line of the dominions of our ally into the 
Rohilla country by a discretional latitude allowed the General as 
above mentioned, which he accordingly made use of by marching the 
brigade as far as Ramghat ; and we have the strongest reason to 
believe that it was attended with every immediate advantage which 
we had projected from such a measure, as the Marathas lay during 
the whole campaign of 1773 in the neighbourhood of our army, but 
without daring either to cross the river or to approach the borders 
of Kora ; and before the setting in of the rains of that year, their 
domestic troubles obliged them to return into their own proper 
dominions. 

‘Of the resolution to enter the Rohilla country for its defence 
against the Marathas, the Court of Directors were first advised by 
the general letter of the 31st of Mardi, 1773, which arrived m England 
long before the departure of the transports. 

‘The effectual protection thus afforded the Rohillas, and the de- 
parture of the Marathas, having established beyond all contest the 
right of the Vizier to the forty lakhs which had been stipulated for 
.this important service, and which by the terms of the engagement 
-ivlvcrc really due the preceding year on the retreat of the Marathas 
from their country, he demanded payment of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
who refused it. The Vizier also accused hini of having secretly 
encouraged the Marathas, and sent them a supply of money, and, if 1 
mistake not, General Sir Robert Barker in some of his letters men- 
j tions the same circumstance. The p/ea of justice thus coinddiag ^vith 
the principles of sound policy, which dictated to’lhe Vizier the neces- 
sity of seeming himself against the intrigues and perfidy of the 
Rohillas, who from their situation were most capable of hurting him 
in his contests with more powerful enemies, and from their natural 
weakness and the jealousy inseparable from it, would even seek for 
their safety in fomenting or joining in attempts against him, he 
formed the design of invading and reducing their country. As his 
own strength was unequal to such an undertaking, he solicited the 
aid of this Government for effecting it, and made an offer of 
fifty lakhs of rupees to be paid on its accomplishment. As this 
proposal was urged in the warmest terms, both in person to Sir 
Robert Barker, and in his letter to me, and //n's had long been a 
favouriie project of the Vizier, the Boeo'd judged with me that it 
might afford a fair occasion to mge the improvement of our alliance 
by obtaining his assent to a mote eguiiable compensation for the ex- 
pense attending the aid which he occasionally received from our 
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fojcct'^i ^nd to free the Company from the cmhairassment to which 
thej might be subjected b> retaining the piopcrty and possessions of 
the remote districts of Kora and Allahabid For this purpose, it was 
agreed tint I should write the following letter to the Vizier, which I 
beg Icaie to quote at length, because it fi\cs the source of those 
engagements which took place by a progressive tram of measures, 
and terminated m the Rohilli war, and will mark, at least, that tins 
was not the effect either of a precipitate and unwcighcd resolution, or 
a tame acquiescence in the Vizier’s schemes of ambition, but the 
result of long deliberation, ongmally devised and consistently em- 
ployed as an instnimcnt of promoting the interests of the Companj, 
of perpetuating the dependence of their allj, and converting it to a 
channel of utility ' . 

‘The allurement thus held out to the Vizier succeeded He pro- 
posed, in leply, a meeting with me at Renarcs, winch took place 
accordingly I found htm still equally hint on the dcsipi of icduang 
the Rohillas, ivhich / cncotn aged, as / had btfoic done, by d'-vclhn^ 
on ihe advantaqt.s which he would d^nvt from its success"^, but 
objecting with great force the ordcis of the Company, restnetmg us 
from such remote schemes of conquest, to which 1 therefore could not 
assent, without sucli conditions obtained m return for it as might 
obviate their displeasure, and win their sanction to so hazirdous and 
unauthorised a measure I told him that the Companj Ind drawn 
themselves into great distress by the enormous load of their military 
expenses, one entire brigade being kept up for the sole purpose of 
maintaining a connection with him, since it was useless and un- 
nccessarj to the protection of our own provinces , that if he wislied, 
therefore, to avail himself of our aid, either in preventing or even m 
repelling the designs of his enemies, he must first agiee to bear a 
more equal share of the burden of this expense, by paj ing the w hole 
charge of the forces lent him for this service while they weio so 
emplojcd To this, after much contention, he assented, and the sum 
of 310,000 rupees, which the General computed to be the amount of 
the expense, was fixed as the monthly subsidy to be paid for the 
brigade, w henev er it should pass the borders of the province of Bchar 
on his requisition Having obtained this point, which I considered m 
the light of a perpetual military fund, I easilj yielded my assent to the 
Rohilh plan, on the stipulation of folly laUis for its accomplishment, 
ten lakhs being deducted from Ins first offer, on account of the 
difierence which had taken place m the subsidy 
‘This agreement was no sooner made than he suddenly repented, 
desired to decline the war with the Rohillas till a more favourable 
conjuncture, when he should be less embarrassed by othei engage 


^ The words in italics bavc been Vizier has already been quoted See 
quoted by Mill sup p 87 

^ The letter from Hastings lo tbe ® Words m italics quoted by Mill 
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mentSj agreeing howc\er to the monthly subsidy whenever liis future 
occasions should oblige him to require the aid of our forces. Thus 
the Roliilla plan remained rather suspended than wholly abandoned, 
although it was left optional in our Government to reject or assent to 
it on a future occasion. Messrs. Lawrell and Vansittart, who were 
with me at the time, and to whom I made a daily communication in 
wTiting of the substance of every conversation which passed between 
the Vizier and myself, will vouch for the literal truth of this narrative, 
as corresponding with what I then repeated to them, and I believe it 
will appear from it, that although I had not engaged the Government 
by any e.vpress obligation to comply with any future application of the 
Vizier to support his pretensions on the Rohillas, yet as the most 
essential article of the treaty had originated from this design, and had 
been yielded to in consideration of my agreement to cng.igc in it, it 
would have been dishonourable to decline the undertaking, when pro- 
posed under circumstances as favourable to its success, and to the 
general interests of the Company, as they were when I first offered to 
engage in it. 

‘Soon after my return to Calcutta the Vizier renewed the proposal 
for invading the Rohillas, and repeated his desire of engaging in it on 
the conditions before agreed on. A variety of arguments concurred 
to favour it at this p-nriicular time ; none to oppose it. The Marathas 
were so much occupied by their own dissensions that they could not 
even defend tiieir possessions in the Doab, much less were they likely 
to interrupt the operations against the Rohillas. The King had no 
means of interference but by his General, Najf Khan, for whose at- 
tachment wc had stronger security’ in his interest, and in his fear of 
his rival Abdul Ahmad Khan, than his master had in his allegiance. 
The Rohillas were too we.ak to resist so powerful an attack, and ns 
their country was open and undefended cither by defiles, woods, or 
{httrn.iafis, arui la vta ^ccaJjiy. cvJ/rat did twt. exerted aoo milcSt its 
entire subjection did not require any length of time. To these induce- 
ments, which apply only to the success of the undertaking, other 
motives equally powerful engaged our attention to it as a VKasnic 
iteccssm y fo ihc interests and safety of the Company. All our advices, 
loth public and private, repfcscnted the distress of the Company at 
home as extreme. The letters of the Court of Directors called upon 
us most loudly for ample remitlances and a t eduction of our military 
expenses. At the same time, such was the slate of affairs in this 
Government that for many years past the income of the year seas 
found snadeguaie fo its expense, to defray -u'/iiek a heavy bond debt, 
amounting at one time to 125 lahlisof rupees had accumulated^. The 
Board had bestowed much labour and time in the retrenchment of 
thtir CNpLnses, but much remained yet to be done, and the resolutions 
which they liad .already formed required hme to produce any visible 
effect- Bj’ .^iio^vi^g the Vizier the niilitarj’ aid which he required, n 

* Words in italics qcctcd b> Mill. 
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sajing of iicaj one ihud of otii mzhiat} uould he effedtd 

dunng the joiod of suck a sei Jictj fht- stifuhiion of foity hxUn 
'voutd ajfoui on axnplc sufpi) to out iml to the currtncj of 

the country , the Vtzia t < utd lefned fi om a h i uhlesomc ncigkl out 
hood and Jus d mimons -oould h made mote d/enstbU'^, Mhile his 
illnncc with the Compiny subsisted, by being completely shut in 
between the rncr Gnuges \nd the mount'uns ind his dependence on 
the Compinj would be increased by tint extension of his possessions, 
IS he himself w as incapable of defending t\cn his ancient possessions 
without our support 

‘^^c might ln\e siiffcicd the hlontlias under coter of the Iving'^ 
grant to tale possession of Kora and Allahabad, to ha\e illicd 
themsehes with the Rohillas or established tlicmscKcs in that 
tenitory, and lam with then armies nnmoksted on the borders of 
the open country of our ally the Viricr, till the> had completed 
everj preparation for invading it Such a forbearance might perhaps 
have been \ indicated the plea, that iho Company had promised at 
the distance of two jcars preceding it to furnish iis with their in 
structions for a dificrent conduct, and tint, wanting those instructions, 
we took for our rule their latest orders on the subject, winch enjoined 
us to confine our views to the bare security of our own possessions 
and those of our allies This might have been a sure way to guard 
our characters against legal iniputauoii although m fact it would have 
been inconsistent with the sccutuy required , but it is not b> such cold 
and prudential cautions that the Bmish n ime has acquired such a 
lustre m India, not that the British Empire m Bengal is hi c\) to be 
perpetuated, neither is this the conduct which the Company demands 
of us Their orders arc enforced by a more liberal spirit, and allow 
in such eases as arc not reducible to fi\cd and inv inablc positions, 
a discretional latitude for the ical of their servants to exert itself 
for their sccuntj 

‘The Board has repeatedly declared m then general letters to the 
Court of Directors, their intention to adhere to the defensive line 
recommended to them, and confine their nnhtarj operations within 
the hunts of the Viziers territories and such were their determina- 
tions when these letters were written, but at those times thej had 
not fully expeiienced the incomenicnccS which attended our engage 
ments with the Vizier in the proseculioO of that system, nor had the 
remedy occurred which since presented itself in the conditions offered 
for prosecuting the llohilJa enlcipnse, and which has been success 
fully applied Our treatj of alliance obliged us to suppoit the Vizier, 
when Ins possessions were threatened with invasion, at a heavy m 
creased military expense, and the exportations of our cunenc), with 
our troops , for three successive years these inconveniences had ic- 
curred, and it is impossible to say how often they might iccur At 
last an occasion tooL ^lace, ix c,lvgti«; d<iviaticti foivva tlvi defew 

* V ords in italics quoted by Mill 
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of almost all the instructions that Hastings ever received 
from home This is a somewhat exaggerated statement, 
but it is substantially true. 

Judged by its results, the policy of Hastings was emi- 
nently successful. Many a ‘wild Mahratta battle’ had 
still to be fought. Nearly thirty years after the Rohilia 
war, Maratha armies were still contending with the English 
for empire in India, and Wellesley and Lake were winning 
their victories of Assaye and Argaum and Laswari. More 
than forty years elapsed before the power of the Maratlias 
was finally swept away, but during the whole of this time 
they never attacked or seriously threatened Rohilkhand. 
The occupation of that province gave to Oudh and to 
Bengal that permanent protection against the most dan- 
gerous of our Indian enemies which it had been the aim of 
Hastings to secure. 


^ Essaj-s: Warren Hastings. 
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sufficiently evince the justice of the attack upon them ; they agiccd to 
make him an acknowledgment of forty lakhs of lupces upon certain 
conditions ; he performed these conditions, and they refused to pay 
anypart ofthc money they had promised. . . . The Marathas did not 
possess nor had any claim upon any part of the Rohilla country on the 
noith of the Ganges when we undertook to assist the Vincr m tltc 
conquest of it. They might with more reason have attacked us for 
opposing them m their designs on the Koin. district, of which they 
had obtained a grant from the King But, m fact, a timid conduct 
would have been more likely to have involved us m a war with them, 
tlian either of those measures ; had they been allowed to subdue the 
Kora district and the country of the Rohillas, the Vizier’s territories 
would have been open to their incursions, their numerous horse might 
have plundered it in spite of the efforts of our infantrj', and their 
continued ravages might have obliged him to come to an accom- 
modation with them as was once apprehended, on terms which wonld 
have afforded them an easy entrance into our own provinces In 
short, w c .are much better secured against their attacks than we should 
otherwise have been, and the belter wc are secured the less will they 
be disposed to attack us . . . 

‘Merely for the defence of our own provinces, twobng.adcs upon the 
present establishment arc sufficient; a third is necessary to add to our 
influence among the powers of Hindostan, to support our alliance with 
the Vizier, and to answer other exigencies, which may happen at a 
more remote period of time. Upon the late occasion, when the Ro- 
hiHa expedition was undertaken, our apprehension of an invasion from 
the French had entirely ceased ; the dissensions among the Marathas 
fully employed them at home, and arc mentioned among the secondary 
inducements m favour of the undertaking There was no other enemy 
fiom whom we could have the least apprehension of danger; such 
was the occasion to be embraced for cncciing our purpose by a 
temporary cmplojmcnt of a third part of our forces, and under such 
circumstances even w iihout reckoning upon the acquisition w Inch w as 
the immediate object of the enterprise, to reduce the Company’s 
military expenses by employing that proportion of their troops which 
was superfluous for the purpose of their own defence, was a great and 
manifest adv antage ; but w hen the stipulated acquisition of forty kakhs 
and the political advantages resulting from the mcasuie are super- 
added, the visionary idea of danger, which did not exist even in 
imagination at the time the expedition was undertaken, can have 
no weight as an objection , cspeaally as from our knowledge of the 
open and defenceless state of the Rohilla country we were morally 
certain that the undertaking would soon he biought to an issue. By 
our ancient treaty with the Vizicr we arc bound to assist him with our 
forces within his paternal dominions, and tlic distance between their 
borders, and the remotest part to which our troops have marched is 
only 200 miles I will only add that so long as no immediate danger 
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threatens our mvn provinces, it is my earnest wish that one of our 
three brigades might be constantly employed with the Vizier, as well 
I to save so large a proportion of the expense to the Company, as to 
' prevent the ill consequences of total inactivity to the army. The 
addition of tenitory acquired to the Vizier instead of raising him to 
be a dangerous neighbour serves to render him more dependent upon 
us than before, as he’has more occasion for our assistance to enable 
him to maintain it and to support him against the claims of other 
powers. If his increase of \vealth be an object of jealousy, let it be 
considered how largely the Company share in it. From September 
1773 to September 1775, the sum we have to leceive from him by our 
late engagement amounts to 130 lakhs of rupees. 

‘ I have already remarked that the first proposition for the Rohilla 
war was made by the Vizier in a letter which I received from him in 
June 1773, that it was employed afterwards in the negotiations at 
Benares as an instrument for winning his consent to the payment of 
the full expenses of our troops employed m his service, and that it was 
i\ot finally resolved on till the 26th November, after the most ample 
discussion in the Select Committee and in the Council : it was there* 
fore not precipitately resolved on V . . . 

I shall make one more quotation. It is taken from a 
Minute written in Calcutta, on the 21st November, 1774, 
by Harwell, the only Member of the new Government 
who had been a colleague of Hastings when the resolu- 
tion was taken to assist the Vizier in his conquest of 
Rohilkhand : — 

‘Mr. Francis is pleased to say that whatever he may think of the 
Governor-General’s opinion, he is astonished that I should declare for 
acting, if necessary, in defence of the Vizier’s late acquisitions, which 
he thinks is contradictory to sound policy and to the Company’s orders. 
I have already given reasons for my opinion, and I do not fivvtter 
myself with being able to add anything of greater force to effect an 
alteration in his ’, however, I will endeavour to remove his surprise at 
my sentiments, by showing they arc grounded on principles similar to 
his own, and that 1 think the measure I support perfectly consonant 
to sound policy and the spirit of the Company’s instructions. It often 
liappens with States that their situations are such that by extending 
their frontier they bring their line of defence to more prescribed, to 
more defined, narrow, and compact limits,- and it is an uncontroverted 
maxim in politics that natural boundaries are always the most secure. 
The territories of the Vizier, before his late acquisition, undoubtedly 
stood in this predicament. Towards that part of the Rohilla country 
he had no barrier of any kind ; he was not only exposed to the in- 


’ riflh Report, App. No. 45 ; Forrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 140. 
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cursions of these people, but also to those of the Slaratlns, uho either 
by foicc 01 agreement v ere sure to obtain ftom the Rohilhs a passage 
through their country to attach him, and wc consequently ^\ele subject 
from the same cause to be annually called out in his defence. This is 
not meic specuhlion ; foi tno successive years, previous to the treaty 
of Benares, were we in the field to protect him from tint quiiter, and 
that upon the old stipulation of 115,000 rupees per month for our 
whole expenses The Viricr endeavoured to foiin an alliance with 
these people, to obviate, if possible, the danger from Ihcir hostile 
enterprises they entered into a litaty with him, broke it afterwards, 
and called m his enemies to protect them In this situation, vv ho can 
deny that it was the soundest policy in the Vizicr to attempt their 
reduction’ How far it was similar policy m us to assist him is another 
question | but it appeals to me, lint if the tranquillity and secuiity of 
the Vizier’s dominions be the object of our alliance with him, we 
cannot more cfTectually secure that object than bj aiding to remove 
a constant cause of uneasiness and disturbance to him, and procure 
for him natural barriers to his dominions on the quarter where they 
were the most exposed That the countrj' m question alToids this 
barrier is certain It shelters him absolutely to the north l)y the 
Thibet mountains, and to the south and vvest bj tiic Ganges, a river 
hazardous at all times for <an enemy to cioss Tliat it was on these 
ideas the Roliilla expedition was undert ikcn appears manifestly from 
the recoids of tlic Council and Select Committee, where that country 
is always mentioned standing m the predicament here defined; and 
m effect Its defence against the Maratlns was taken up on these voiy 
grounds two years past, without any particular stipulation for the 
service, or contract for forty lakhs on its success I trust I have 
sufficiently e.xplained to the Boards and particulaxlv to Me rcajxc).i, 
who is surprised atmy dcclanng for the defence of the Rohilla countr>', 
the motives upon which I ground mj opinion I tliink I have clearly 
shown it was sound policy in the late Board to undertake the ex- 
pedition , that the defence and security of the Vizier’s dominions 
Tendered it eligible , that it bad rcceiv cd mature consideration before 
It came recommended from the Chan; and that if what I have already 
pointed out are the objects of our alliance with the Vizier, often ap- 
proved by the Company, the late Administration could not have acted 
more conformably to their interests and intentions k’ 

The preceding narrative, and the numerous quotations 
that have been made fiom the papers written by Hastings, 
show clearly how far the desiic of obtaining money to 
relieve the financial difficulties of the Company must be 
counted among the reasons which induced him to take 

^ Fifth Report, App No 45, Forrest’s Selections, vol 1 p 135. 
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part in tlie war. To deny that this was a consideration 
which had great influence on his decision would be as 
little in accordance with fact as any of the unfounded 
statements that I have attributed to bis accusers. How- 
ever important the political advantages that he expected 
from the war may have appeared to him, he would not 
have embarked in it if he had not at the same time 
believed that it would be financially advantageous to the 
Company. This is a fact which he repeatedly avowed 
and justified. 

On the 30th of November, 1774> the Majority of the 
Council wrote to the Court of Directors ; — 

‘We return,’ they said, ‘to the President’s Minute, which soon 
explains the true motives and object of the war. “ The situation of the 
Rohilla country must make the possession of It always a desirable 
object to the Vizier.” As the truth of this assertion is not to be 
disputed, we shall only obsen'e upon it, that the most barefaced 
ambition is seldom so explicit. “He would obtain, by this acquisition, 
a complete compact State, shut in effectually from foreign invasions \ 
it would give him wealth of which we should partake ; and security 
without any dangerous increase of power : and would undoubtedly, by 
bringing his frontier nearer to the Marathas, for whom singly he Is no 
match, render him more dependent on us.” In these lines it appears 
to us that there is but one intelligible proposition, via, that by the 
conquest of the RohilJas the Vhier would obtain wealth of which we 
' should partake. The expectation of sharing in the spoils of a people, 
who have given us no cause of quarrel whatsoever, is plainly avowed 
.. to be a motive for invading them. We believe there may have been 
instances of wars undertaken on principles as unwise and as unjust as 
these, but we doubt whether there ever was an example of the Chief of 
a great State professing to reckon the probable acquisition of wealth 
among his reasons for taking up arms against bis neighbours 

To this Hastings made the following reply: — 

‘ This method of separating the parts of a proposition, and refuting 
them singly, without adverting to their relation with each other, is new 
and embarrassing. I own that the conveniency of possessing the Ro- 
billa country' was not a sufficient reason for invading it. I never said 
it was : but if they had afforded a just provocation for invading their 
country, and we saw advantages in im-ading it, though neither cause 
was alone sufficient to produce that effect, yet both united would 


^ Fifth Reporly App. No. 45. 
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certainly justify Jt, and the most ngid speculator would approve so fair 
a conclusion I hope I shall stand acquitted in the breasts of all 
reasonable men for maintaining the opinions quoted against me m the 
conclusion of this paragraph , but I adopt it even in the words of my 
opponents ; and if I am “the Chief of a great State” alluded to by 
them, I shall be always leady to “profess that I do reckon the ^ 
probable acquisition of ^\ caltb among my reasons for taking up arms 
against m> ncigliboiirs ” I never in any penod of my life, though long 
engaged m public affairs, gave my consent for taking up arms in an 
unjust cause, and I never shall, but in eases of very notorious enormity, 
give my consent to take up arms m an unprofitable one k* 

In his Fust Charge in the House of Commons, Burke 
quoted the words ‘he had reckoned the probable acqui- 
sition of wealth among his reasons foi taking up arms 
against his neighbouis,* and in liis Answer to the Chaigc, 
Hastings again repeated them. 

' I declare,’ he said, ‘ most cheerfully and unreservedly, that I avow 
the pnnciple ascribed to my declarations; and ha\e no doubt that 
whenever I have had occasion to repeat them, my w ords have accorded 
mvanabl), and at all periods of time, with my general sentiments, 
which were and are an abhorrence of offensive wars undertaken on 
the exclusive principles of ambition, profit, or policy But I will also 
avow that I would, without scruple, engage in an offensive war Ibr the 
sake of retaliating an injury actually done, or of meeting the certain 
intentions of it . , I presume tint the principle which 1 ha\ e thus 
stated will be approved by the judgments of all rational men, as it is 
strictly conformable to the practice of all States in all ages Wretched 
and contemptible indeed would be the condition of that Government 
which should preclude itself from contracting alliances or other 
engagements with foreign States, and invite the attacks of its less 
principled neighbouis, by establishing it as a rule of fixed and in- 
variable policy never to commit hostilities but m the immediate le- 
sistance of actual invasion , and equally irreconcilable with the 
common sense of mankind would be that policy which should restrict 
the efforts of a just war to the chastisement of wrong, and reject every 
advantage acquired by it ’ 

Whatever view be taken of the propriety of engaging in 
the Rohilla war, enough has, I think, been said to show 
that the story of Hastings letting out the English troops for 
hire to slaughter an unoffending people, without cause or 

’ Minute of Appeal, loth January, i776» Tifth Report, App No 45 ; 
Forrest’s Selections, vol 1 p 184- 
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provocation, for the sole and infamous purpose of putting 
money into the pockets of his masters, is not true. It was 
invented by the malignity of Francis, it was adopted by 
Burke with an indignation of which the motives were 
honourable but which were blind and unreasoning, it was 
written dowm as history by Mill when the evidence of its 
falsehood was in his hands, and it was then thrown by 
Macaulay into the rhetorical shape in which it has ever 
since compelled acceptance from the majority of Englisli- 
men. Before the w^ar was undertaken, while it was in pro- 
gress, after it had been successfully completed, but when 
no hostile imputations connected with it had been made, 
and afterwards when Hastings had to defend himself 
against the attacks of his enemies, he never varied in the 
.explanation of his policy- 

, That policy was based on the necessity of guatding 
against the risk of ruin to ourselves and to our ally- 
The primary object of the war was to obtain security 
against the danger which at that time overshadowed all 
other considerations, that of invasion by the Marathas, who 
were not far from achieving that universal dominion over 
India which they openly declared to be their atm. To 
guard against this danger, Hastings, like Clive, his great 
predecessor, believed that no measure of precaution could 
be so efficacious as the maintenance of the territories of the 
Nawab Vizier of Oudh as a barrier between Bengal and 
the constantly troubled countries of Northern India He 
believed that to secure this object it was nccessar}' that 
the only road by which Oudh was easily accessible to the 
inroads of the Maratha armies should be closed. The only 
means by which this could be done was by the union of 
Rohilkhand with Oudh, and by the expulsion of the band 
of turbulent and faithless Afghans who, not many years 
before, had established themselves in the very quarter from 
which danger threatened. It had been proved by experi- 
ence that to obtain the desired security by an alliance with 
the RohilJas was impossible. A treaty had been entered 
into between the Rohilla chiefs and the Vizier, by which 
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the Vizier bound himself to protect Rohilkhand against the 
MaratliaSj and the Rohillas, on their part, engaged to pay 
to him, in consideration of that protection, the sum of 
;^5oo,ooo. Although the treaty was one to which we were 
not avowedly a party, it had been concluded witli the 
strenuous co-operation and advice of our Commandcr-in- 
Chief, it had been attested by his signatutc, and it had been 
approved by our Government. Wc had given to the 
Vizier the active and effectual assistance of our army in 
enabling him to carry out his obligations, and had expelled 
the Marathas from Rohilkhand. The Rohillas, on their side, 
refused to fulfil their engagements, and paid nothing to 
the Vizier. All this afforded, in the belief of Hastings, 
ample justification to the Vizier for undertaking the war, 
and ample justification to us for giving him the help with- 
out which he might probably have been unsuccessful. 

It would be useless to discuss at any length the question 
whether, judged by the standard of international morality 
accepted at the present day, the policy of Hastings was 
right. Conclusions that arc obviously true in regard to the 
relations of organised states and civilised communities are 
often altogether inapplicable to semi-barbarians such ns the 
Marathas and Rohillas of the time of Hastings. ‘ To 
suppose’ (says Mr. J. S. Mill, in his ‘ Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions ’) ‘ that the same international customs, and the 
same rules of internationM morality can obtain between one 
civilized nation and another, and between civilized nations 
and barbarians, is a grave error, and one which no states- 
man can fall into, however it may be with those who, from 
a safe and irresponsible position, criticize statesmen. . . , 
In the first place, the rules of ordinary international 
morality imply reciprocity. But barbarians will not re- 
ciprocate. They cannot be depended on for obseiving any 
rules. Their minds arc not capable of so great an effort, 
nor their will sufficiently under tlie influence of distant 
motives.’ 

If, however, we were to ignore considerations of this 
kind, and assume that Hastings was morally bound, in his 
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dealings ^vnth the Vizier and the Rohillas, to conform to a 
standard of conduct as high as that recognised by civilised 
nations in their dealings with each other, I believe that, 
even tried by this high test, his action was entirely justifi- 
able. If a similar case were now to arise, we should have 
to answer the following question : — Where a state or its 
ally is in danger of invasion and ruin by another state, and 
the only practicable mode of preventing such invasion is by 
forcibly seizing the territory of an intermediate state, which 
is either too weak or too treacherous to prevent its ter- 
ritor)’’ from being used for hostile purposes by the inva- 
ders, is the threatened state justified in forcibly seizing 
that territory? The authority of great jurists and great 
statesmen might be quoted in support of an affirmative 
answer, and the justice of that answer might be enforced 
by historical precedents and analogies. 

If this be true, it must, a fortiori, be true if the case 
be judged by a lower standard. But the relations subsist- 
ing bet^veen Hastings, the Vizier, the Marathas, and the 
Rohillas were too essentially unlike the relations of Euro- 
pean states to make such a discussion profitable. The 
question of morality, if it is to be argued, can only be 
stated thus : — Is a British governor justified in making war 
upon a confederacy of barbarous chiefs, who, not long 
before, had imposed their rule on a popu/ation foreign to 
themselves in race and religion ; through whose country 
the only road lies open for attacks by savage invaders 
upon a British ally, whose security is essential to the 
security of British possessions : who are too weak and too 
treacherous to be relied on to close this road ; and who 
have injured that ally by breaking a treaty with him 
negotiated and attested by a British General, and approved 
by the British Government? Upon such a question there 
can hardly be much difference of opinion. The only rea- 
sonable answer is that, in such a case, the supreme duty 
of a governor is to make the dominions under his care 
secure from foreign attack; that if Hastings believed that 
the security of the British provinces depended on that of 
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Oudhj lie was bound to take measures of precaution against 
a common danger ; and that if he found it impossible to re- 
concile the protection of Oudh and of British territory 
with the maintenance of the dominion of the Rohilla chiefs, 
he was right in the conclusion that their dominion must 
cease. It may doubtless be contended that Hastings 
overrated some of the elements of danger, or committed 
other errors of judgment, but at all events there is no 
room for moral reprobation. By ignoring the difficulties 
and complexities of the situation, it is easy to argue broadly 
that it IS wrong to engage in war without provocation, that 
' the Rohillas had not provoked us, and that the attack 
upon them was therefore unjustifiable. In the opinion of 
Hastings the conduct of the Rohillas in breaking their 
treaty with our ally, and in carrying on negotiations with 
the common encm}', constituted provocation, and that term 
can hardly be limited to the ease of actual aggression. 
However this may be, maxims of this sort could afford no 
assistance to a governor dealing with the question whether 
. Oudh and the British provinces should be allowed to remain 
exposed to invasion, or how invasion might best be 
averted. 

Financial advantage was, as Hastings wrote to Colonel 
Champion in a letter that has already been quoted, ‘ an 
accessary argument Having satisfied himself that the 
establishment of the Vizier’s government in Rohilkhand 
was necessary, he had to settle the terms on which our 
co-operation should be afforded. Without that co-opera- 
tion there was obviously no certainty of success. I have 
shown that Hastings was glad to make use of this oppor- 
tunity to place the financial conditions of his alliance with 
the Vizier on a footing more favourable to the Company 
than that which he found existing, and which he with 
reason looked upon as inequitable and injurious to the 
interests of his own Government. Assuming with Hastings 
that the resolution to establish the Vizier’s government in 
Rohilkhand was politically wise, there was nothing un- 
' Sec Slip. p. 147. 
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reasonable in the stipulation that in addition to the actual 
charges of the English brigade the Vizier, in ‘ considera- 
tion of the Company relinquishing all claim to share in 
the Rohilla country, although it is to be conquered by 
their joint forces,’ should pay forty lakhs of rupees on the 
successful completion of the war. The military prepara- 
tions in 1772, and the campaign of 1773 in Rohilkhand, had 
caused heavy military expenditure which the payments 
made by the Vizier were far from covering. That the 
charges of the expedition should fall upon the party 
which would reap the greater benefit was a proposition 
which was doubted by no one, and Francis and his col- 
leagues made it afterwards a subject of accusation against 
Hastings that the sum which the Vizier had agreed to pay 
was after all insufficient to cover the expenditure. When 
power fell into their hands, they took the earliest oppor- 
tunity which they could find for upsetting the arrange-' 
ment made by Hastings, and on the death of Shuja-ud- 
daula, in January 1775, they called on his successor to 
increase his contributions. ‘We experienced in the last 
campaign,’ they wrote to the Resident at Lucknow, ‘that 
the subsidy paid by his father was considerably less than 
the real expense of the brigade, which served to involve 
us in difficulty and distress.’ 

Such considerations as these, however, have no real bear- 
ing on the question of the conduct of Hastings. If the 
English Government had itself borne the whole expense 
of its operations, and had received nothing from the 
Vizier, the motives with which the war was undertaken 
would have been less open to misrepresentation, but they 
would not, as Hastings himself said, have thereby be- 
come more or less just or honourable If the war was 
made the opportunity of bringing profit to the stronger 

, ’ ‘ Here I cannot omit making one we aUo\7ed the Company to acquire ; 

. general leHection, which Occais in any pecuniary advantages from our < 
reading the address of the Majoiijy, political arrangements. The ceding j; 
which is that their grand and piui- of Kora and Allahabad is objected 
cipal objection to the measures of the to as a sale, because fifty lakhs of j 
> late Administration seems to be that rupees were stipulated to the Com- ■ 
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poweij it did not difici m this icspect fiom many moie 
«;cnous contcsb It js tiuc that wc might sometimes have 
been bettci pleased if Hastings, in his despatches and 
minutes, had said less icg.trding tlic financial advantages 
of his agi cement vitli the Vi7ici, and the same observation 
may be made in icgaid to many othei tiansactions m 
which he and other Indian Goveinors of those times weic 
concerned But the circumstances iindci which he vas 
placed ought not to be forgotten He had ficqucntly to 
justify to the Dncctois at home measures of policy opposed 
to then ordcis, or of which their approval was doubtful, 
and it was intuial that he should, when it was possible to 
do so, lay stress on those conditions which would be most 
likely to reconcile them to his proceedings The East 
India Company of those days was essentially mcicantilc, 
and the Diicctors wcic ready to pardon much tint they 
thought politically mevpcdicnt if it could be shown to be 
pecuniarily profitable In the woids of Macaulay, they 
‘ncvci enjoined or applauded any crime Far from it 
Whoevci c\amincs then letters, wriUcn at that time, will 
find thcic many just and humane sentiments, many c\ccl- 
lent precepts , in shoit,an excellent code of political ethics 
But cvciy cxhoitation is modified or nullified by a demand 
for money “Govern leniently, and send moic money, 
practise strict justice and moderation towaids neighbouimg 
powcis, and send moic money,” this is, m truth, the sum 

p'lny on tliW nccouiit If we had agreement with the Vizier is dis 
gnen wp tlicsc wilhout any consider lionourable, heenuse the conditions 
ation in return, this objection conld were mercc/iafj niul pecuniary tint 
not have been made Ihe siilsidy is the Comp'Lny were to ncquire forty 
for dcfnying the whole expense of Kkl s of nipces from it Ilsd there 
our forub cmplo)cd with the Vizier been no snob 'icquisition to the Com 
IS reproiclifully sljled hiring them pmj, the Mnjoritj would h'lve with 
If the Vizier Ind only paid the cvtri held their dishonounble epithets 
expenses it would Imic been less re Upon these points 1 leave the Coni- 
prouhful, but if we had made thc| pnnj to decide hetween the sentiments 
Company pay the wiiolc expenses, m of the Majority and the motives avliicli 
tile lingnnge of the Majority, it must influenced our conduct ’ Minute by 
then hn\e been entirely irrtproach Ilabtings, dated loth January, 1775, 
able, and we slioulcl have acted for para 69 liflh Report, App No 
the glory of the Bntisli nation Onr 45 jlorrcst’s Selections, vol 1 p 188 
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of almost all the instructions that Hastings ever received 
from home This is a somewhat exaggerated statement, 
but it is substantially true. 

Judged by its results, the policy of Hastings was emi- 
nently successful. Many a ‘wild Mahratta battle’ had 
still to be fought. Nearly thirty years after the Rohilia 
war, Maratha armies were still contending with the English 
for empire in India, and Wellesley and Lake were winning 
their victories of Assaye and Argaum and Laswari. More 
than forty years elapsed before the power of the Maratlias 
was finally swept away, but during the whole of this time 
they never attacked or seriously threatened Rohilkhand. 
The occupation of that province gave to Oudh and to 
Bengal that permanent protection against the most dan- 
gerous of our Indian enemies which it had been the aim of 
Hastings to secure. 


^ Essaj-s: tVarren Hastings. 
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CLAYERI^GJ MONSON% AlsD FRANCIS, AND THE NFW 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGVL—THE SUBSEQUENT HIS- 
TORY or ROHILKIIAND 

The Rcgtilttling Act of 1773 — Ncn Constitution gi\en to thcGovcmmcnt — 
The Members of the new Cot nal — Chnnclcr of rnncis — Power jjnsscs mto 
the hinds of the hhjont) of the Council —Description b) Ilnstings of hi? 
owm position— The KobilK s\ir becomes tic fust object of fittnci. ngiinsl 
Hastings — Sibscquent proceedings of the Mijontj —Then ignorant inter 
fcrcnce and nialtgnint charges —Death of Shnja ud dnula —1 he Majonts cincel 
existing treaties and make fresh demands on his successor —Orders of the 
Court of Directors on cession of Kora mid Allahabad to the Vizier on the 
Kohilla war, and on cancelmcnt of the Oudh treaties —Death of Monson, 
and recover) of power bj Hastings —Condition of Oudh and Rohilkhand 
under Asaf ud davila — Prosperit) of Rampur under T niziillah Khan — "SV rong 
ful demands upon him — Erancis leases India — Hastings returns to England 
—Burke and 1 rancis —Charges against Ilasimgs in the House of Commons — 
The First Charge relating to the Roliilh war —Burke s motion rejected — 
Pitt’s proceedings and Impeachment of Hastings —The subsequent history of 
Rohilkband — Death of Faiznllah Khan — Revolution m Rampur — The Ro 
hillas attack the British troops and arc defeated — Rampur restored to the 
grandson of haizuUah lUian — Cession of Rohilkhand to the British Goacm 
raent in 1801 — Subsequent prosperity of the protance — Raid of Amir Khan 
— Revolt at Bareilly m i8i6 — Unbroken tranquiUitj for forty jears — The 
Mutinies of 1857 — The British power in Rohilkhand swept away — Atrocities 
of RohiHa leaders — Conspicuous loyally of tlic Nawab of Rampur — Restor 
ation of Bntish power — Honours and rewards to Yusaf All Khan of Rampur 
— Prospenty of his State 

JN 1773, a definite Constitution was for the first time 
given by Pailiament to the Government of India 
By the Regulating Act of that year (13 Geo HI c 63), 
introduced by the Ministiy of Loid North, a Governor- 
General and a Council of four Membeis were appointed 
for the Presidency of Bengal, with vaguely defined powers 
over Madras and Bombay Tbe administration was to be 
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carried on by the Governor-General and Council in accord- 
ance with the votes of a majority of those present. The 
Governor had a casting vote, but otherwise had no greater 
authority than any Member of the Council. The first 
Governor-General and the Members were named in the 
Act. Hastings was appointed Governor-General. Barwell, 
who had been a Member of the former Council, was the 
only one of the new Members who had any Indian ex- 
perience. The other three were General Clavering. 
Monson, and Francis. The sole qualification of Clavering 
was the possession of parliamentary influence; Monson ’s 
qualifications were no better; the character of Francis, by 
far the most able and vigorous of the three, is known to 
everyone. In the words of Macaulay, he was ‘ irritable, 
rude, and petulant, and his hatred was of intense bitter- 
ness and long duration,’ 'a man in the highest degree arro- 
gant and insolent, a man prone to malevolence, and prone 
to the error of mistaking his malevolence for public virtue.’ 

‘ He was capable,’ Sir James Stephen adds, ‘ not only of 
the faults of undying malignity and ferocious cruelty, but 
also of falsehood, treachery, and calumny h* The wit of 
man could not have devised a more impracticable scheme 
of Government, nor could it have chosen men more scan- 
dalously unfit to administer the affairs of a great country 
than these three Councillors. 

They landed in Calcutta on the 19th October, 1774, and 
Hastings who, in his own words, ‘was averse to parade 
and never used it,’ had in their opinion made no sufficient 
arrangements for the ceremonies of their reception. Only 
seventeen guns were fired, no troops were drawn up, and 
they were received by Hastings at his own house instead of 
in the official Council Chamber ^ Their ‘warfare of scur- 
rility,’ as Hastings called it, immediately began. Barweli 

^ ‘Nnneomar and impey,’ vol. i. ijioivthc-ftholestoryofthesalutesand 
p. 30. the rest, and how Mr. Hastings even 

^ The influence of these supposed omitted to put on a ruffled shirt, vviU 
breaches of etiquette on their conduct find it in Mr. Baslced’s very inferest- 
tovvards Hastings has perhaps been ing and amusing book, ‘Echoes of 
exaggeratetl. Any one who wishes to Old Calcutta.’ ^ 
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alone gave his support to Hastings, Clavetmg, Monson 
and Francis were always a majority, and in less than a 
week aftei their aiiival the powci of the Government had 
passed into tlicn hands The fact that a mcasuie had 
been initiated or approved by Hastings v\as in itself suffi- 
cient to ensLU c its condemnation Tw clve ycat s aftera ards 
he gave in a private letter to his friend David Anderson, 
a description of his position so giaphic, so just, and so 
chaiacteristic of his indomitable spiiit, that it descncs 
quotation — 

‘I wns a man unknown, unprotected and unconnected at home, 
and possessed no other influence abroid than tint which I had ac 
quired by my own knowledge and prxcucc in the credit which the 
success of my measures impressed on the people of Hmdostan, and m 
the attachment of my fellow servants and citizens Without time allowed 
for the pretext of provocation, the impatience of my adversaries humed 
them to a declaration and to acts of hostility on the third day after 
their arrival They persevered in their persecutions which were gross 
to personal outrage till the death of Colonel Monson , and their oppo 
sition, which the death of General Ch\cnng did but suspend for an 
instant, continued till their final annihilation by the departure of Mr 
Francis m December 1780 In so long an interval what had I where 
with to sustain the weight of their oppressions but the supenor weight 
of my own character and the consciousness of superior desert, set 
against the claim of high names w Inch supported the respect of my 
adversaries , King Lords, Commons, and Directors, and half the 
people of England against me the power of patronage employed in 
the seduction of my fellow sen ants and for a while the rule taken 
out of my hands to be cmplojcd in a warfare against me and in that 
only "Yet even m that time the confidence of my opponents allowed 
me to transact the current business, in which they ne\cr interrupted 
me but for occasions of personal attack I suffered m patience , I did 
ray duty when I could I waited for better and more lasting means 
no act or word of intemperance escaped me , no meanness of swbmis 
Sion e%cr afforded my assailants the triumph even of a moment o\er 
me and I have been told that they themselves have been heard to 
confess themselves foiled, even when they had brought their long 
prepared plans of attack to the Board and I was unprepared to resist 
them When intervals of accident d authority enabled me to act, and 
I never had more than intervals, I employed them in forming and 
setting m motion the greatest and most successful measures of my 
government When these were impeded by frequent changes of m 
fiuence, I still continued to keep them in existence, and again g ivc 
them energy ^hen my power returned My antagonists sicl ened 
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died, and fled. I maintamed my ground unchanged ; neither the 
health of my body nor the vigour of my mind for a moment deserted 
meV 

The latest and most important of the afiairs with which 
Hastings had been concerned before the arrival of the new 
Councillors was the Rohilla war. and it naturally became 
the first subject for attack. The mtcllfgcncc that tlie war 
was over, and that a treaty had been signed with Faizuliah 
Khan, did not reach Calcutta until the 31st October-. 
It was known that ncgociations were in active progress, 
and that an immediate settlement was expected, but such 
considerations had no weight with the Majorit)' of the 
Council. On the 25th October tlicy desired tlic Gover- 
nor-General to lay before the Council the whole of Jiis 
public and private correspondence with Middleton and 
Colonel Champion. Hastings declared that he was ready 
to produce the whole of his official correspondence with 
Middleton, and ‘ such parts even of his private correspond- 
ence that he could with propriety show.’ With regard to 
his official correspondence with Colonel Champion, he said 
that the whole of it should be laid before the Council ; he 
refused, without the consent of Colonel Champion, to pro- 
duce letters 

' of .*1 familiar and friendly communic.nlion . . . expressly marked with a 
distinct mode of address as those which he intended as confidential. I 
am the more obsen’.int of this rule because our correspondence has 
not been altogether cordial on many points, and we have scvcnal times 
expostuhaied with each other on these topics with the freedom of 
private friends, and in a style, which though decent in cvety degree, 
is yet difTerent perhaps from the formal .addresses of official corre- 
spondence.’ 

The protests of Hastings were unavailing, and he refused 
to comply with the orders of the Council-. He wrote 
soon aftenvards to I-ord North, and stated his intention, 


' ly-ttcr dated i3ih September, Oct, 1-74 ; FifdiReport, App.Ko 4.?. 
ipStJ, Gkip, voL iii. p. 303 ; JlnlUh ’ Fifth Report, App.N‘0.45; Con- 
MsS. 59,1*0, vol. mix, saltntions, tglh December, 1 774, Ind» 

* IViigal Secret Cor.*ul«tJor.^ Sist Offee Kecorrls. 
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which was carried out, of submitting to him the whole of 
his correspondence with Middleton, both public and pri- 
vate, so that a> judgment might be formed by an impartial 
authority regarding the propriety of his conduct, ‘ and in 
vindication of his own character from the suggestions occa- 
sioned by his refusal to expose these leftters to the view of 
the new Council h’ On the 2<5th October, the Majority, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Hastings and Harwell, ordered 
that as the Governor-Gcneral had refused to produce the 
whole of his coircspondcncc, Middleton should be imme- 
diately removed from the post of Resident with the Vizier, 
that he should be directed to bring the correspondence 
with him to Calcutta, and that Colonel Champion should 
be appointed in his place to carry on all communications 
with the Vizier. On the 31st October orders were sent to 
Colonel Champion to demand from the Vizier payment of 
the forty lakhs of rupees promised for the Rohilla expe- 
dition, and of any other sums that might be due on other 
accounts ; at least twenty lakhs were to be paid at once, 
and the rest within a year at latest; in default of com- 
pliance by the Vizier with this lequisition, within fourteen 
days, Colonel Champion was ordered to return with the army 
into the Company’s territories ; if the Vizier complied, 
then the troops were to be withdrawn within the former 
limits of Oudh. The practical result of these orders was 
not very serious, because long before they had reached 
their destination, the conditions of the treaty of peace had 
been carried out and the troops had left Rohilkhand. 

I will not attempt to describe the subsequent proceed- 
ings of Francis and his colleagues. Every act of the 
previous Government, important or trivial, which could be 
made the means of damaging the reputation of Hastings 
or giving him annoyance, was seized upon. Nor did they 
confine their ignorant interference and their malignant 
attacks to his public measures. Charges of the vilest 
nature against his personal character, brought by the vilest 
of men, who rightly believed tliat their accusations would 
‘ British Museum MSS. ; Gleig, vol. i. pp. 475, 507. 
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be welcome to his enemies in power, Avere eagerlyaccepted, 
and, without any evidence, were publicly declared to be 
true. 

It was the custom of those times to record in great 
detail all the proceedings of the Government. The 
minutes and letters of the Majority of the Council and 
the replies of Hastings were often of enormous length. 
So far as they related to the subjects with which this 
work is concerned, I have endeavoured in my narrative to 
extract from them everything that seemed important, but 
nothing would be gained by giving in detail all the 
incidents of this disgraceful chapter in the history of 
British India. It is certain that Francis was not the 
man to leave untouched any weak point in his an- 
tagonist’s armour, but he and his colleagues were neces- 
sarily ignorant, and the only value that their attacks 
now possess is this, tliat they forced Hastings to ex- 
plain much that might otherwise have remained in ob- 
scurity. 

On the 26th January, 1775, Shuja-ud-daula died, and 
was succeeded by his son Asaf-ud-daula^. The Majority 

' Tiiere is no doubt that Slmja-ud- ing there is no concealing anything, 
clank’s death was natural, but various tliougtit it high time to drive him 
reports regarding it were current at from this world at a period of life 

the time. One scandalous story, cer- when be was still young, and wished 

tainly false, in which the daughter of to enjoy the vigour of his body and 
Hafiz Rnhmat plays a prominent p-irt, the fulness of his power. He stripped 
is told in IbeSalr-ul-Mutalchcrin, The him of tlic sweets of dominion and 
account given in the same work of life, and obliged him to take the road 
Shuja-ud-daiik’s death and cliaractcr, of eternity. . . . One would hardly bc- 
and of the remarks of Hafiz Rabmal's Heve that with such a strange cha- 
Ron, is curious. I quote a small part racter, he should have been an object 

of it : — ‘It is true that he bad many of regret, and yet it is beyond doubt 

laudable qualifications, and that he tiiat he has been regretted to an in- 
lived in a very high style, on purpose credible degree. Several pei'sons of 
to afford subsistence to .a greaternum- importance and credit have affirmed 
ber of persons ; but it is no less true that the report of his death filled the 
that he used to spoil all the merits whole city of Faizabad with sorrow 
of that conduct by tivo or three ugly and grief. Mohabhat Khan, eldest 
customs or proceedings of his, that son of Hafiz^ Rahmat, who certainly 
would render all merit detcst-ible ; could not be partial to him, and to 
and doubtless it was in pnnbhmcnt whose merit it is difficult to render 
of such excesses that the Divine sufficient justice, has more than once 
A\engcr, from whose minute record* told me, that although his family had 
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of the Council seized the opportunity of replenishing the 
Company’s coflcrs, and their proceedings were more sue- '' 
cessful in gaining this object than anything with which 
Hastings had been charged. It was declared that all 
treaties that had been made with the Vizier of Oudh werci^T 
cancelled by the death of Shuja-ud-daula, except that 
arrears of money due under them were to be recovered ; 
the subsidy paid for the English troops in Oudh was to » 
be increased by 50,000 rupees a month, and the sove- 
reignty of the districts in the possession of Raja Chait Sing 
of Benares, which had paid annually twenty-two lakhs of 
rupees a year to the Vizier, was to be ceded to the Company. 
Further, the unfortunate Nawab was compelled, without a 
shadow of reason, to surrender to the widow of Shuja-ud- 
daula treasure said to amount to two millions sterling and ' 
some of his richest districts. Hastings and Banvcll pro- 
tested in vain against these proceedings 5 they maintained 
that we had no right to cancel the former treaties which 
had been contracted with the Slate of Oudh and which 
were still binding on us, that by these acts our Govern- 
ment was guilty of a breach of faith, and that Asaf-ud- 
daula would be unable to fulfil the obligations placed on 
lucn. 

On the 3rd March, 1775, the Court of Directors sent to 
the Governor-General and Council a letter approving the 
measures taken by Hastings in regard to the resumption 
from the Emperor of the provinces of Kora and Allahabad 
and their cession to the Vizier, and confirming the treaty 
of Benares. They also approved the suspension of the 


been rtiinecl by Shuja-nd-dauln, and 
himself reduced to the condition in 
■which T then saw him, nevertheless, 
on seeing his corpse j'ass by, he could 
not contain himself, but shed a Hood 
of tears. lie .added that he cannot 
compare the general impression of 
sorrow felt that day by every one to 
anything but to what is sometimes 
observed in the last days of the ten 
first ones of the Mobarram, when it 


is not possible to observ'C in a mimcr- 
ons assembly one single face that is 
not affected witli grief. lie protested 
that the whole city of Faizabad was 
ID that predicament, no face being to 
be met with but was bathed in tears, 
insomudi that he doubted much 
whether a single person could be 
found that day that had not wept 
abundantly.’ Sair-ul-Mutaklicrin, vol. 
Hi. pp. 263-275. 
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payments made to the Emperor from the revenues of 
Bengal. In regard to the Rohilla war, they wrote as 
follows ; — 

‘ By letters received overland from our Select Committee at Fort 
William, dated the 14th and 19th of May, 1774, we are informed of the 
defeat and death of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Chief of the Rohillas, and of 
the probability of their'eountry being speedily subdued by Shuja-ud- 
daula; and notwithstanding the pecuniary advantages which the 
Company have gained by that event, we arc exceedingly concerned to 
find that our arms have been employed in the conquest of the Rohillas, 
though we must confess the conduct of their chiefs, in refusing to fulfil 
their solemn stipulations with the Vizier, seems to have drawn upon 
them the calamities they have suffered. After noticing the cautionary 
terms settled with Shuja-ud-daula previous Co the march of our troops, 
we can have no doubt of his having fulfilled the conditions of the 
agreement by which he became entitled to our assistance } and had 
the object in view been extended no further than to compel payment 
of the forty laklis of rupees duo to the Vkicr and the Company for the 
protection afforded to the Rohillas, we should have had less objection 
to the measure, though it would have been much more agreeable to 
our feelings if the Rohillas had faithfully compiled with their engage- 
ments, which were entered into for the immediate and mutual defence 
of the contracting parties, and in which also the interest of the Com- 
pany was concerned. The treaty of Allahabad compels us to assist the 
Vizier in defending his dominions in case they shall at any time here- 
after be attacked, but in regard to new conquests, or to any warlike 
enterprises beyond his own territories, we absolutely prohibit you from 
employing our troops on such expeditions, on any pretence whatever. 
We much approve the alteration made in the second Article of the 
treaty of Allahabad, respecting the terms upon which our assistance is 
in cases of necessity to be granted to Shuja-ud-daula, as those terms 
were very inadequate to the service to be performed, and consequently 
very improper h’ 

A few days later the Directors wrote again to the same 
effect, and repeated in stronger terms their instructions 
that no expeditions of this kind should again be under- 
taken. 

When these orders were received, the Majority of the 
Council declared that ‘no condemnation could be more 
severe than that which the Court of Directors have passed 
on the Rohilla war and on the conduct of the late 


Fifth Report, App. No. 46. 
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Administration Hastings, on the other hand, interpreted 
them as an approval of his proceedings 

In October 1775, in consequence of the dissensions in the 
Calcutta Government, all these questions again came be- 
fore the Court of Directors, but the time for any impartial 
judgment had passed. 'Lord North and his Cabinet knew 
little, and cared lc.ss, about the administratioji of Indian 
affairs except so far as personal and party interests were 
involved. It was expedient to conciliate Ciavering and his\ 
friends because they had influence in Parliament, and there 
were no such inducements to give support to Hastings. 
All the pressure that the Government could bring to bear 
upon the Court of Directors and on the Court of Proprietors 
was exercised on the side of tlie Majority of the Council. 
After much discussion the following Resolution was agreed 
to by a General Court of Proprietors on tlic 6th December, 
^775 

‘That notwithstanding this Court Imfl) the highest opinion of the 
ser\’ices and integrity of Warren Hastings, Esquire, and cannot admit 
a suspicion of corrupt motives operating on his conduct witliout proof, 
yet they arc of opinion with their Court of Directors, tlmt the agree* 
ment made with 5huja*ud-dnula for the hire of a part of the Company’s 
troops for the reduction of the Rohilla countr>', and the subsequent 
steps taken for carT}’ing on that war, were founded on wrong policy, s 
were contrarj' to the gcner.al orders of the Company, frequently 
repeated, for keeping their troops within the bounds of the provinces, 
and for not extending their territories ; .and were .also contrary to those 
general principles which the Company wish should be supported.’ 

It was resolved at the same time that Hastings ought to 
have laid before the Council tlie whole of his correspond- 
ence with Middleton, and tliat the orders recalling the 
troops from the Rohilla expedition were proper. On this 
last point, however, it was added that ‘ considering the 
situation of affairs at that time between the Company and 
Shuja-ud-daula, the Court think that recalling them so 
hastily might have been attended with inconveniences.’ 
These Resolutions were sent to India on the 1.5th Decem- 

^ Address to Directors, 21st No- vol. ii, p. 460. 
vember, 1775; Forrest's Sclcclion^ p.491. 

T 
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her, 1775, with a despatch from the Court of Directors 
approving in almost all respects the views of the Majority 
of the Council h 

When this despatch was written, the Directors had heard 
of the death of the Vizier, but no details had reached 
them of the subsequent action taken towards his son, and 
they wrote as follows : — ^ Although the death of Shuja-ud- 
daula may render it necessary to make new arrangements 
with his successor, we cannot agree with our Council that 
our treaties with the State of Oudh expired with the death 
of the Nabob. When, however, the Directors learned that 
the proceedings of the Majority of the Council had given to 
the Company an increase of twenty-rivo lakhs of rupees to 
their annual revenues, and six lakhs more for the expenses 
of their troops, they entirely changed their opinion. On 
the S4th December, 1776, they wrote to the Bengal Go- 
vernment in the following terms ' It is with singular 
satisfaction we observe at any time the attention paid by 
our servants to the great interests of their employers; and 
it is with particular pleasure we here signify our entire 
approbation of the late treaty concluded with Asaf-ud- 
daula, successor of Shuja-ud-daula, by which such terms 
arc proposed as seem to promise us solid and permanent 
advantages 

In September 1776, the death of Monson gave Hastings, 
through his casting vote, a majority in the Council, and 
until he left India, in 1785, he retained the power that he 
had recovered. 

I will briefly notice some of the events that occurred 
in Rohilkhand during the remaining years of Hastings' 
administration. 

’ FjfihKcport, App. No-46. Writ- dates condemned them,’ Gleig, vol. 
mg lo Anderson, on ihe 13th Septem* iii. p. 303 5 British Mnseum MSS. 
her, 1786, in a letter already quoted, 29(l7o. 

Hastings referred to the action taken * fifth Report of the Committee 
by the Directors in the following of Sccrccy, p, 97, Mill remarks upon 
terms: — ‘The Directors, as u>ual, al- this: — ‘The conduct of the Dircc- 
lowed the Justice of our proceedings tors «as peculiar.’ History, Bock v. 
and apfn-o\ed them — but condemn^ chap j. 
both uhen Clas firing and lus asso- 
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For some years after the termination of the Rohilla war, 
nothing happened to bring the affairs of llohilkhand pro- 
minently before the Bengal Government. When Shiija-ud- 
daula died, Oudli, according to the standard of those times, 
was in a flourishing condition, and Rohilkhand was ap- 
parently as well off as it had been under the Rohillas, but 
after the accession of his son everything began to fall 
rapidly into disorder. Asaf-ud-daifla was incompetent, 
abominably vicious, and contemptible, and the misfortunes 
of his country were greatly increased by the extortionate 
demands of Francis and his colleagues. Whether Rohilkhand 
afterwards suffered moic than other parts of the Vizier's 
dominions is doubtful, and some very competent judges 
declared that much of tlie desolation and juln on which 
the enemies of Hastings loved to dwell were in fact relies 
of the time of the Rohillas and of tlie Maratha invasions. 
However this may have been, the condition of the country 
was miserable, and the only part of Rohilkhand which was 
comparatively well administered and prospeious was the 
State of Rampur, which had been made over to the Rohilla 
chief Faizullah Khan. 

In 1780, the condition of affairs in India was critical. 
In the words of Hastings : — 

‘ We were engaged in a war with the Marathas ; Haidar Ah Khan . 
had overrun the Carnatic and defeated Colonel Bailllc’s detachment ; 
Sii Hector Munro had been obliged to retreat to Madras ; a Maratha 
army lay contiguous to the southcni frontier of Bcng«al ; and at the 
same instant of time we received intelligence that a very considerable 
armament had been fitted out by France, which did m fact arrive upon 
the coast of Coromandel in the month of Januar}’^ following 

The very existence of our empire in India seemed to be 
threatened, and the defence of Oudh and Rohilkhand was 
one of the measures that were necessaiy. Faizullah Khan, ^ 
uuder a mistaken, and as Hastings afterwar 3 s~a 3 mitted, an 
inexcusable interpretation of the treaty under which he 
held his teiritory, was called on to furnish a contingent 
of 5000 men. He objected to comply with this demand, 


^ Defence before the House of Commons, 1786. 
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and Hastings, on the ground that he had been guilty of a 
breach of his engagements, agreed to the proposal of the 
Vizier that he should be dispossessed of his jagir. No 
action, however, was taken ; the misteke was acknowledged, 
and, in 1783, FaizuUah Khan was glad to make a new 
agreement, under which, on condition of paying to the 
Vizier fifteen lal<hs of rupees, he was released altogether 
from the obligation, hitlierto ill-defined, under which he 
was bound to render military service to the Vizier. These 
proceedings formed the subject of one of the Charges 
brought against Hastings in 1786, but it was aftenvards 
abandoned. 

With this exception, little or nothing that Indian his- 
torians have thought worth recording happened in Rohil- 
kliand for twenty years after the close of the Rohilla war. 
The old controversies, however, were not over. 

In December 1780, Francis left Calcutta, and when he 
reached England he found better opportunities than 
he had lately found in India for indulging his bitter ani- 
mosity against Hastings. In February 1785, Hastings 
himself resigned his office, and in the following June he 
landed in England. ‘ Neither lapse of years, nor change of 
scene/ writes Macaulay, ‘had mitigated the enmities which 
Franci.s had brought back from the East. After his usual 
fashion, he mistook his malevolence for virtue, nursed it, as 
preachers tell us we ought to nurse our good dispositions, 
and paraded it, on all occasions, with Pharisaical ostentation.’ 
Unfortunately, this mistake was not confined to himself 
alone. His art and his ability were great, and the noble 
and passionate mind of Burke, full to overflowing with 
hatred^and indignation against all injustice and oppression, 
was ready to receive as truth and virtue the malevolence of 
Francis. 

In the fierce struggles in Parliament between the two 
great parties led by Pitt and Fox, the administration of 
India had often, between 3780 and 1785, been a subject 
of contention. Hastings, on his return to England, had 
been cordially received by the public and by the Court 
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It believed that Pitt and other Ministers desned to 
suppoit and honoui him* Although the Opposition 
had been inclined to think the opportunity a good 
one foi attacking and embarrassing the Govcinment, it 
appeals doubtful whether they would have taken the 
measuics which they actually adopted if they had not been 
forced into them by Hastings and his friends On the 19th 
of June 1785, a few days aftci the arrival of Hastings in 
England, Buikc had given notice in the House of Commons, 

‘ that if no othci gentleman would undertake the busi- 
ness, he would, at a futuic day, make a motion respect- 
ing the conduct of a gentleman just returned fiom India’ 
During the icst of the session he took no further action, 
but on the i8th Fcbiuary, 1786, the fiist day of the ne\t 
session, Major Scott, the ardent but not always the judi- 
cious fiicnd of Hastings, icmmdcd the House that Hastings 
had been for some montlis m England, and he called upon 
Burke to produce his charges and to the cailicsl pos- 
sible day for the discussion This was a challenge that 
could not be refused ^ In April, Burke presented to the 
House of Commons twenty two AiUclcs of Charge of High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours against Wanen Hastings 
The Fust Charge was to the effect, that 111 contradiction to 
the orders of the Couit of Diicctors, Hastings fuinishcd 
the Nabob of Oudh wnth a body of tioops for the pujpose 
of extirpating the nation of the Rohiilas , that the motive 
of Hastings m undertaking the wai was the acquisition of 
money to the Company , and that when the English com- 
mandei protested against the inhumanity with which the 
war was earned on, he was reprimanded by Hastings for 

^ I lia\e found in the British Mu kim from his enemy when and -where 
scum the following note in the hand was the Iwst doy to fight him ’ In 
writing of Hastings —'1786 24 Jan this decent and dignified wiy this 
nary Major Scott called on Mr Burke great work begun ’ British Museum 
to declare whether he meant to make MSS '■9,219, aol 1, Pari Debates 
his charge and when Mr Burke re aol xiu T. he same story, m a some 
plied with a story of the Duke of -what different form, is told by Auber, 
Parma, who to a similar demand of ‘Rise and Progress of the British 
Henry IV answered “ that lie had Power m India, vol 1 p 692 
travelled from Amiens to Pans to 
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representing a matter with which he had no authority to 
interfere. Hastings was allowed to make his answer in 
writing to all the charges ; he prepared a paper of great 
length, which was read to the House ; and Colonel Cham- 
pion, Middleton, and other witnesses were examined at 
the bar \ 

On the 1st of June, 1786, Burke moved the First Charge 
relating to the Rohilla war. The reports of the debate are 
very imperfect, and they contain nothing that throws light 
upon any part of the subject. It would be useless to refer 
to them at length, but I quote from Adolphus the following 
summary :• — 

‘ Mr. Burke viewed the question as an appeal from British favour to 
British justice. The matter must either be criminal or a very false 
accusation: there was no medium ; no alternative; the result must 
be that Warren Hastings had been guilty of gross, enormous, and 
flagitious crimes, or himself be a base, calumniatory, wicked, and 
malicious accuser. There rvere but three motives which were known 
to actuate men and excite them to turn accusers ; Ignorance, inad- 
vertency, and passion. When he considered that Mr. Hastings had 
been fourteen years at the head of Government in India, and not one 
complaint sent home against him, he trembled at the enormous power 
he had to contend with ; for such silence could be ascribed to that 
alone, since it was not in human nature, situated as Mr. Hastings had 
been, to preserve conduct so pure, even-handed, and unimpeachable, 
as to afford no room for a single accusation. As to the charges them- 
selves, excepting in some few points, the facts which they contained 
had been admitted by Mr. Hastings at the bar, in what he had called 
his defence, but which he had composed and delivered rather in the 
style of their master than that of the person they were accusing. He 
entered at length into the circumstances preceding, attending, and 
following the Rohilla war, and dwelt on it, as an undertaking to 
e.xtirpate the nhole nation for ^^400, 000. The motion was 
supported by Mr. Powys, Lord North, Mr. Hardinge, and several 
other members, and, on an adjourned debate, by Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Anstruther, and most powerfully by Mr. Fox. Itnas opposed by Lord 


^ The most important parts of flie 
First Charge have already been quoted 
or noticed. It is much too long 
and diffuse to be printed exienso. 
See p. 174. At the trial of Hast- 
ings, Major Scott, in his evidence 
gi\en on the iCtb of April, 178S, said 


that the Answers to the Charge 
relating to the Rohilla war, and 
to the King’s tribute, as well as the 
Intiodaction to the Defence, were 
writt«i by Hastings himself. As to 
the general character of the cbarge.s, 
See Preface. 
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j\Iulgr'i\e, Mr Burton, Mr GichmIIc, ind Mr Dundas, and on a 
division lejected by a majontj of 119 to 67” 

One hundicd and cighty-si\. incmbcis only had been pre- 
sent, and the majouty tint pronounced m favoui of Hast 
mgs had done so, for the most pm t, on purely pai ty grounds 
As regards the question of the ciirnmnlity 01 the innocence 
of Hastings, it would be absuid to attach the least value to 
then decision Pioof of this was aflordcd a few days later 
Hastings and his friends were jubilant over their victory, and 
when on the 12th of June, Fo\ brought ron\ard the next 


^ Adolphus 'Histon of J nghml,’ 
vol IV p As rui ilUistnUon of 
the irtutuents brought forw nixl to m 
ducc the House to nt,rcc to the mo 
tion I give the following c\tnct from 
speech — riiL Kohilhs were 
1 brive people, nnd, wlnt is singvilir 
^he onl) free people in liulin Ihc) 
govemccl the coaiiirj of winch the) 
were possessed with a mildness of 
which Its vcQ flourishing comlilion 
so ss to 1)0 csllcd the gnrden of llm- 
dostan is in undcnnblc proof lht> 
were endowed wiUi ill those nnlionnl 
virlocs which Dntons have been ac 
customed to idmirt, and wlutli form 
a strong chua of conntction betnetn 
countries winch enjoy the blessings 
ofhbcrt) Ought not such a people 
to hive met with sjmpithy and ic 
garcl m the ftchiigs of this nation? 
Ought not 1 cause such is ihciis to 
have interested 1 British bosom’ To 
mirk out such a people is the olgccts 
of avirice, as the victims of unpro 
voked rcsentmcnl, or to ibindon them 
to the rod of tyranny and oppression 
what conduct could be more dcroga 
tory to the clnracter of 1 nation which 
enjoyed the influence of hlx:rty ? W hit 
mode of procedure could be more dis 
graceful to the honour and huminity of 
the British nime? Asmighlbavcbccn 
expected few of the speakers seem to 
have had any but tlie most n dimcntiry 
knowledge of the facts Among those 
whoopposed the motion Grenv illc des- 
cribed moreaccuntel) than anyone else 


the polic) of Hastings — * lie thought 
the wirwis pcrfectlv just is well isr 
politic The liohtllis were situate 1 
m tilt idjiccncj of tiie Vuicr’s do 
millions ind thcVirierwisoiirbirner 
igimsl the MnmOns Ihe qiics 
tion was not so much about the con 
sequences of the Rohilln war ns ihont 
the onginil juslice of it \Miit wis 
the precise case? Our illj, wliost 
dominions we had b> solemn trcitv 
agreed to guinnlce, received in ig 
grcssion lit wis injured bj 1 set 
of people who hid it in their power 
to be his dingtroub encmj Ihc) 
might join with the Mnnilns in i 
from that mojnciit Jus coiinlry wis 
in CCTirc They owed liim a sum of 
which they refused him the pijment 
riiorc wife both in iggrcssive ind 
1 polihcil nlirm The Vizicr had 
ciH'ie not onl) for resentment but 
jealous}, ind the rnglish having the j 
same pohlicil inlcrest, ns well ns , 
being bound by treaty were of course ’ 
obligcil to go with him into the wir I 
Ihe justice ind policy of the wir 
went hind in hind fhit wir was 
justwiuch onginilcd in an iggrcssiou ^ 
ind lint wir wis pohticil winch 
seemed to strengthen a frontier, to 
like off n suspicious ind ill disposed 
neighbour who had it in his power 
ind who betrijed the inclinition to 
favourthc views of an ivowed enemy ’ 
Parlnmcntiry History vol xxv r De * 
bile on the Articles igainst Mr Hist 
mgs 
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Charge, respecting the treatment of Chait Singh, no one had 
any doubt about the result. The supporters of the Ministry 
had received the usual summons to be in their places to 
resist the motion. Pitt himself began his speecli with ap- 
proval of the conduct of Hastings and with censure of his 
opponents, but to the astonishment of everybody, on both 
sides of the House, he ended by declaring his intention of 
voting for Fox’s motion. ‘ The House,’ says Macaulay, 

‘ was thunderstruck, and well it might be so,’ for the 
reasons which Pitt gave for his sudden change of front 
were unintelligible then, and they have remained unintelli- 
gible ever since. As Mill has observed, ‘ some article 
of secret history is necessary to account for this sudden 
phenomenon.’ A suihdent number of Pitt’s supporters fol- 
lowed him silently as they had done before, and Hastings 
was condemned by 119 votes against 79. The result, in 
the following year, was the Impeachment of Hastings. 
With it I have now no concern f'oh the Rohilla charge he 
had been acquitted, and it was not again revived in Parlia- 
ment h 

My account of the Rohilla war, and of the charges 
against Hastings of which it was the cause, has been com- 
pleted, but my readers may wish to know something of the 
subsequent history of Rohilkhand, and I will give a very 
brief sketch of the principal events that have occun-ed 
there since 1783, when FaizuIIah Khan was relieved from 
the obligation of rendering military service to the Vizier. 

FaizuIIah Khan was a good and prudent ruler, and the 
condition V)f his territory was always far better than that 
of the rest of the province. He died in July 1794, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Moham mad Ali, a man of 
overbearing disposition and ungovernable temper. In a 
short .time he became very unpopular, and his brother, 
Gholam Mohammad, entered into a conspiracy with several 
of the chiefs and principal officers of the army to depose 


' A dear acconnt of Pitt's re- by Sir Alfred Lyall in his ‘ Warren 
markable proceeding, and the nu»t Hastings/ p. 193. 
probable explanation of it, is girei 
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him.- Mohammad AH„\vas sci?.cd and murdered, and 
Gholam Mohammad took possession of Iho Stale. The 
Vizier and the English Government refused to recognise 
‘ this usurpation, and a brigade of Britisli troops Avas sent 
imder Sir Ralph Abercrombie to punish it. Large num- 
bers of J^ohillas fiocked to join Gholam Mohammad, and 
with a force of some 25.000 men he marched into tlic Vizier’s 
territory tOAvards Bareilly. On the 24th October, 1794, 
the Rohillas attacked the British at Bhitaurak They 
■completely routed our Native cavalry, which AA’as seized 
with a disgraceful panic, and wo narrowly escaped a seri- 
als disaster. After a far more deternuned contest than 
that Avhich had brought their dominion to an end, twenty 
years before, the Rohillas were completely defeated, Avith 
a loss on our side of doo men, and 14 British oflicers AA*crc 
killed. 

Gholam Mohamm<^ soon surrendered ; he was banished 
to Benares, and the Rampur State, considerably reduced 
in extent, Avas given to the infant son of Mohammad Ali . 
A large amount of treasure which Faizullnh Khan had 
accumulated was at the same lime confiscated, and it Avas 
paid to the Company on account of debts due by the 
Vizier, Rampur lias remained ever since in the possession 
of Faizullah Khan’s descendan ts. 

InpSoi Rohilkhand was ceded by the Nawab Vizier to 
the British Government, and the immediate result Avas, we 
arc told, ‘as the change from chaos to kosmosk’ With 


' Now tisually called Fatebganj. 

Gazetteer, N. AY. P., Bareilly, p. 
575- There are interesting accownls 
of the Avretched condition of Robil- 
khand under the Oudh tiovernraent in 
Tennant’s ‘Indian Recreations/ pub- 
lished in 1804, He travelled Uirongh 
Rohilkhand in 1798-99. ‘Such an 
extent of desolate and rich fields (he 
Avrites) is nowhere to be met with 
but in Rohilkhand. Amidst the pre- 
sent solitude and gloom of this pro- 
vince, you see evident traces of its 
former cultivation. . , , From the quan- 


tity of land under crop the population 
of Rohilkhand must be very small; 
not the hunclrcdtli acre is in cnltiv.a- 
tion, a proportion so small that the 
wild animals are in danger of devour- 
ing the people and their subsistence.’ 
He desenbes, however, the condition of 
other parts of Northern India through 
which he travelled as equally miser- 
able. ‘The Avhole face of the country 
in tljc Lower Doab, as Avell as Uie 
appearance of the ruined towns wears 
a melancholy gloom. Remains of its 
former population and fertility are 
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the exceptions ■which 1 shall notice, the country has ever 
since enjoyed unbroken tranquillity, its progress has been 
great, and few parts of our Indian Empire are now more 
prosperous. The first disturbance of the public peace was 
^in 1805. Early in that year, Amir Khan, the well-known 
Rohilla leader, was sent acroslTIie” Ganges by Holkar with" 
alarge body of Pindari horse to ravage Rohilkhand. His 
" a“dv^thrbus r<aid through the province, the swift pursuit 
by the English, and his rapid retreat across the Doab 
were over in less than a month. I n iBj 6, a serious out- 
break occurred at Barcjlj y. It was caused in the first 
instance by the imposition of a new house-tax, but the 
riot with which it began soon became a revolt. The green 
flag of Islam was raised, large numbers of Rohillas col- 
lected, and an attack was made upon the English troops. 
Several hundred insurgents were killed, but in a few days 
order was restored. 

During the next forty years the peace of the province 
was undisturbed, but in 1857 came the tremendous catas- 
trophe of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army. On the 31st 

continually meeting the eye of tiic comfort.’ Sec also Major Marsack’^ 
traveller, which he contrasts with the evidence before the House of Corn- 
extensive wastes or jangles that now mens on the 3rd May, l^SC. This, 
occupy so great 0. part of the surface.’ however, must be looked on with 
■The provinces of Agra and Delhi, suspicion. Ho attempted to levy 
once so famous for their popolatioii black-mail on Hastings. A reference 
and wealth, arc at present in ttic most is made to this in a private note in the 
wretched state. During half a cen- handwriting of Hastings, now in the 
tiiry they have been the seat of un- British Museum; — ‘1786, 3rd May, 
intcrniptcd devastation ; the lands arc Colonel Champion examined and 
nearly laid ivaste, and the miserable Major Marsack. N.B. Major Mar- 
ry ots dare not provide anything be- sack had recei\ed a summons to at- 
vend immediate subsistence, from too tend the Committee of the House on 
well-founded an apprehension that the 3rd April, and on the ist of that 
liiey would draw upon themselves month I received from him a note 
the cruelties of some licentious chief demanding jCrOiSSs 16s. for a pro- 
whose trade is pillage, and whose tended debt, bnl ofTcring to refer it 
support is the spoils of his miserable to the .arbitfatiori of mutual friends, 
neighbour.’ ‘The Bntish territories It was folloucd by a second on the 
are in truth tiie only part of the 4th, and a third dated the Cth. I 
country which the natives peaceably returned no answer, bnt caused them 
possess; the only asylum where they to he produced in the Honsc in his, 
.'ll this time enjoy, in any competent examination.’ British Museum hrS.S. 
degree, either protection, plenty, or *9,219, vol. i. 
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of May the Native troops at Bareilly revolted. Many 
military and civil officers escaped to the hills of Naini 
Talj but ever}^ maiij woman, and child of lluropcan extrac- 
tion that remained and could be found was murdered. 
Khan Bahadur, a t^randson of Hafiz Rahmat, had been 
a Subordinate Judge in our service, and lie was pro- 
claimed Viceroy of the Emperor'. Almost at the same 
time, the British power was swept away throughout 
the rest of Rohilkhand. The only other places where 
Native lioops wcic stationed were Shahje hanp ur and 
Moradabad. At Shahjehanpur, nearly the whole of the 
English, men. women, and children, were brutally mur- 
dered ; at j\ Ioradaba d, most of them escaped to Naini Tal 
or Meerut; other Christians who remained were Idllcd, or 
forced to profess the Mohammedan faith. In B^nor . the 
Government was assumed by Mohammad Khan, Nawab of 
Najibabad, _ the gran dso n of Znbita Khan, the former 
I^ohilla ruler. Throughout RohilkiTand, c^ept in Ram- 
pur, anarchy prevailed. Foremost in the commission of 
every atrocity were the P athans, a nd these des cenda nts 
of the l ^hillas of the last centmy showed that they had 
lost nothing of their former barbarism. There was one 
gi eat exception. Mohammad Yusaf AH Khan. Nawab of 
Rampui, the gr(?at-grandson of Fair.ullah Khan, remained 
conspicuously loyal. For nearly a year he held posses- 
sion of the Mqn\dabad distiict on behalf of the Britisli 
Government, he protected the lives of Christians, and every 
service that he could give was ungrudgingly rendered. 

The worst atrocities were committed at Bareilly, and 
they were not the work only of the Mohammedan rabble, 
but were actively encouraged by Kjian Bahad^u r, ^ the 
Rohilla. Governor. One of his first acts was to order the 
murder of all Europeans, and that every one who sheltered 

When the Mutinies of 1857 broke lowanccs were aftenvards restored to 
g^^ndsons and other members those who had taken no part in the 
0 Hafiz Rahmat’s family were in rebellion ; and in ,1889 tlicrc were still 
receipt of large pensions from the thirty descendants ofTdnfiz Rahmat 
ntish Government. Most of them on flie Indian pension-roll, 
joined Khan Bahadur, but small al- 
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them should suffer death. One gallant Englishman was 
cut to pieces in Khan Baha dur’s prese nce, * proclaiming 
in a loud voice that they might destroy him and others, 
but could never destroy the British Government’ 

Nearly a year elapsed before British authority was 
everywhere restored Khan Bahadur found his way into 
Nepal , m i 85 o he was surrendered by the Nepalese autho- 
rities, and he was hanged at Bareilly. The Navvab of 
Najibabad was seized at _Rampur and sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. Several of the other leaders were killed 
during the rebellion. 

Honours which Indian princes always prize, titles and 
decorations, and the right to an increased number of guns 
in his salute, were bestowed by the British Goveinment on 
the loyal ruler of Rampur, and he received a more sub- 
stantial and more unusual reward in the gift of a strip of 
British territory adjoining his old dominions, containing 
more than a hundred and thirty villages with a land 
revenue of 120,000 rupees a year. The population of the 
State in 1891 was more than 500,000; neaily one-half 
were Mohammedans, and of these the majority were 
Pathans. There can be no doubt that theie aie now many 
more Rohillas in Rampu r alone than there were a hundred 
years ago in the whole of Rohilkhand. The little State 
has always been well administered. Its revenues, which in 
the time of Eaiz ullah Kh an were estimated at fifteen lakhs 
of rupees, now exceed thiity lakhs a year. 
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jnri/ R\HMM Kins \ lort 
{See pnf,c 2$) 

Is ^n irticlo b} J'lmes Dirmcstclcr in tlic ‘ Contemponr) 
l^e\ c^\, October, 1887, on 'Afghan life in Afghan Songs he 
^'rltes as follows — > Tlicrc arc two sorts of poets ihi, !iha ir and 
the Bum With the Shn ir we Ime notlimg to do, he is tiie 
litenr) poet, who can read, who } nowa H'ifi/ and Saadi who w riles 
Afghan Ginrais on tlic Persian model, viio ins composed i 
Bnan PacT} educated man n a Via tr, though, jf he he a man of 
good taste, he will not assume the iiUc, writing Gln/als was one 
of the accoTiiplishmcnls of the old Vfghan chiefs Hafiz Rahmat 
the groat Rohilla captain Ahmed Sh di t he rouiukr of the Durant 
Pmjnre, hid written I) i\^ns were ‘ Du people — AhhDio^ n as 
the c\pression runs TFic.S'^fl' ;/ mi) be a clever writer, lie mi} be 
a fine writer, but he Ins nothing to leach us about his people We 
ma) safel) dismi‘:s him with honour and due respect The Bum is 
the popular singer and poet, for he combines the two qualities, like 
our Jougkur of the Middle Ages The Bums foim a caste, the 
profession is hcredilar) ’ 

M Darmesleter sajs in the same article tint with rare excep 
tions the work of the ‘literar) poets is worth ver) htlle, but that 
the popular, unwritten songs of the Afghans, though despised and 
Ignored by the reading classes, are of a act) different character, 
simple true to nature, and sometimes powerful and beautiful 
In his interesting book, /r//; sui Unde (1888), M Darmest- 
eter gives an account of his visit to Rampur, and he mentions 
that, when he was leaving the place, a Itohiila presented him with 
a collection of poems by I lafiz Rahmat and other Rohilla chiefs 
I am indebted to M Darmesteter for the following further infor- 
mation The collection presented to him at Rampur, and which is 
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now among the Oriental manuscripts in the British Museum, 
contains a number of poetical compositions by Afghan chiefs, and 
one of them is a poem by Hafiz Rahmat^ in Pushtu ; it has for its 
subject the hereditary enmity between the Afghans and the 
Moghals. There appears no reason for doubting that this was 
written by Hafiz Rahmat ; as M. Darmcsteter observes, ‘ les Afghans 
cultivent volontiers le plagiat mais non pas Tapocryphe.’ Hafiz 
Rahmat, like other Afghan leaders of the last century, seems to 
have held that the reputation of a chief and soldier was incomplete 
until he was known as the author of a Divan, Thus, Ahmad 
Shah, th^victor of Panipa t, composed a Divan that is still admired; 
his successors have imitated him, and not long ago a popular 
singer at Pesha\var was heard singing a G hazal of Shah Shu ja. 

M. Darmesteter tells me that although he has not himself seen 
the Diy^ of Hafiz Rahm at, it is a matter of notoriety among 
educated Afghans that^e' left one. I hope that it may still be 
found in India, but I have been unable to discover it. In Rampur 
and Baieilly not even the fact that it existed seems now to be 
remembered, 

While, however, this volume was passing through the press, 
I received from India four P ersian Ghazals . said to have been 
composed by Hafiz Rahmat. I can at present say nothing re- 
garding their authenticity, but this is not doubted by persons 
whose opinion deserves high consideration, and it seems not 
improbable that they formed part of the missing Divan. 

I quote the following definitions from M. Garcin de Tassy’s 
Hisioire de la LitUrahire Hwdotney &c. vol. i. p. 30 : — ‘ Gasal, 
sorte d’ode . . . ne devant pas ^tre composde de plus de douze vers. 

' Diwan, un recueil de gazals rangds par ordre alphab^tique de la 
detnibre Icttre des vers, et par suite le recueil des podsies d'un 
dcrivain. On fait un ou deux gazals, puis quelques-uns encore; 
enfin, quand on a un nombre suffisant, on les rdunit en Diwan! 

I have to thank M. Darmesteter for another fact which had 
escaped my notice. Hafiz Rahmat possessed a collection of 
books which after his defeaPand' d^tirwas carried off by Shuja- 
ud-daula to Lucknow. It subsequently formed part of the library 
of the Kings of Oudh, a catalogue of which was made by Dr. 
Sprehger. One volume of this was published in 1854. The library 
contained, Dr. Sprenger writes, ‘ the whole of the literary treasures 
of Hafiz Rahmat Khan,' and referring to a collection of books that 
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lie found in ilic arsenal Mn about forty dilapidated boxes/ he 
says : — ‘ The number of \olumcs in ihh, collection is very great and 
among them arc some Pushtu xiorfe ^vriuen with great care for 
die brave and learned Robilla chief/ Tlie Luchnow library vva*^ 
dispersed or destroyed during the Mutinies of 1837, but a con- 
siderable num ber of t he books that it contained have from time 
to time been recovered. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER III. 
mill’s statzments regarding the rohilla government. 

Thl statements made by Mil), in his ^History of British India/ 
reg:arding the excellence of the Rohilla Government must not be 
left unnoticed. 

' It is completely proved,’ he writes, ‘ that the Rohilla territory was 
the best governed part of India ; that the people were protected ; that 
their industry was encouraged ; and that the country flourished beyond 
parallel. It was by these cares, and by cultivating diligently the arts 
of neutrality, that is, by pretending, according to the necessity of 
Indian customs, to favour all parties, not by conquering a larger 
territory from their neighbours, that the RohiIla_ chiefs, h ad en- 
deavoured to provide for their independence. After the death of 
hl aih-ud-daola no one among them was remarkably distinguished 
foi^aients. Hafiz Rahmat Kha n, whose territories lay nearest to 
those of Shuja-ud-daiila, was looked upon as the chief of the tribe, 
but his character had in it more of caution than of enterprise, and 
his prudence had stamped upon iiim the reputation of avarice.' 

In a foot-note Mill adds that Najib-ud-daula had impressed both 
on Indians and Europeans the highest opinion of his character, 
and he cites from Verelst a passage regarding him which I shall 
quote presently. The manner in which he has made it appear 
that he has good authority for his statements is characteristic. 

The Afghan chief, Najib-ud-daiila. was, as I have mentioned. 
First Minister of the Empire, and he was master of a large 
and rich tract of country in the Dodb, between the Ganges and 
Jumna, His only possessions in Rohilkhand were a small part of 
w’hat is now the Eiinor district, and although he gave to Hafiz 
Rahmat and the other chiefs, who were R ohillas like himself, the 
advantage of his powerful support, he had nothing to do with the 
actual administration of the province. Among the noted Afghans 
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of that time m Northern India, I ^ib-ud-d a^ almost the only 
one of whom we arc entitled, by the facts that ha\'e pome dowm to 
us, to say tint he was well descrx'ing of respect Verelst, m a letter 
to the Court of Directors dated 28th March, 1768, gave an account 
of the diree most powerfu l men among the Afghan chicfsj Najib-_ 
u d-daulaT " Aliimd Kha n, imd^ H afiy Rahmat . the possessions of 
the two first being in the Doib , and those of the t hird in Rohil- 
khand ‘ 

‘As a man and a prmc<^* Vcrcls t writes of Najib-ud daula , ‘lie is 
perhaps the onlj example tn Hmdostan of at once" a' great and good 
character He raised himself from the command of fifty horse to 
his present grandeur, entirely by his superior \alour, integrity, and 
strength of genius, and has maintained Jiimsclf m it with universal 
applause, by a spirited and well-grounded system of policy Experi- 
ence and abilities ha^c supplied the want of letters and education, 
and the natiNC nobleness and goodness of his heart have amply made! 
amends for the defect of his birth and family lie is a strict lover 
of justice, a most faithful subject to his Emperor, and has long been 
the sole defence <and support of the royal family at Delhi ' 

In another letter to the Court of Directors, written on the 16th 
of December, 1709, Verd st again referred to NajtWd*daula m 
the following terms — ‘lie is enjojing the fruit of his wise and 
provident measures, attending to the cultivation of his country and 
securing the happiness of Ins people. According to present ap- 
pearances he has no designs of interrupting the public tranquillity » 
himself, or encouraging others’ 

In his letter of 1768, Vcrcls t, after some remarks of a far from 
laudatory character regarding tlie private morals of the second 
Afghan chief that has been mentioned, Ahmad Khan of Earukh- 
abad, sajs — 

‘ With all bis vices he is a man of strong parts, extensive experience 
and deep policy , he is a great cncourager of trade, by using every 
endeavour to protect the merdiants from the natural turbulency of 
bis subjects , on these accounts he is much respected among his 
tribe, and is generally considered their leader m case of an attack , 
on their community, though the otlicr two principal chiefs exceed him 
both in revenue and force ’ 

In the same letter, Verelst wales as follows regarding Hafiz 
Rabmat — 

‘ His character has little to distinguish it except that low cunning, 
intrigue, and deceit so general m this country, and his avarice makes 
u 
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him particularly cautious of risking his treasures by engaging in 
disputes or war. With all his parsimony he is not very rich, and his 
son Inayat Khan, a bold giddy youth without education or parts, 
draws all he can from him to supply his own extravagance 

The object of Mill was to satisfy his readers that Rohilkhand 
‘ flourished beyond all parallel ’ under the rule of the Rohillas, and 
proof of the high character and enlightenment of their chiefs would 
go far to establish that position. Unfortunately for his purpose, no 
such proof was forthcoming \ but he found in Verel st’s letters state- 
ments which English readers, with imperfect knowledge, would easily 
accept as sufficient without suspicion tliat they had no bearing on 
the subject. The only important chief in Rohilkhand mentioned 
by Verelst was Hafiz Rahmat, but tlie account given of him was 
by no rn^ns flattering. It was consequently necessary to suppress 
the passage that referred to him, and Verelst's statement that Hafiz 
Rahmat's character w-as only distinguished b)Oow cunning, intrigue, 
deceit, and avarice, is travestied in the observation that he had 
more caution than enterprise, and that his prudence had stamped 
upon him the reputation of avarice. But, although Verels t had 
said nothing about other chiefs in Rohilkhand, he had referred to 
other men of high character in other provinces, who were also 
classed as Rohillas. Tins was sufficient for Mill’s purpose. The 
enlightened administration of N ajib-ud-daula and Ahmad Khan , 
and the remarkable virtues of the former, were made to afford 
proof that Rohilkhand, a country with the government of which 
^ey had no concern, was 'by far ftie best governed part of 
India.’ 

^ Verelst’s letters will be found in the English Govemoient in Bengal.’ 
the Appendices to his ‘View of the 1772. 

Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
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NOTE TO CHAPTERS VI AND VII. 

THE CAOTAIGNS OF AND 17^3 IN ROHILKHAND. 

The description that I have given of the campaigns of 1772 
and 1773 Roliilkhand, and especially of the latter, differs so 
essentially from that of Mill and of others who liavc obviousl)' ac- 
cepted his statements without independent inquiry, that some further 
explanation is desirable. 

MilPs account of the manner in which the treaty of 1772 be- 
tween the Rohillas and the Vizier was concluded, and of the pre- 
ceding events, is very inaccurate. He says that ' the Rohillas 
entered into the engagement with the utmost reluctance, in com- 
pliance solely, as it would appear, with the importunities of the 
English/ and ho makes the reader suppose that the engagement 
was one higWy injurious to the Koinhas . Tiiere is no foundation 
for such statements. For our knowledge of the facts we are 
almost entirely dependent on the official and private letfers of Sir 
Robert Barker. He desired from first to last to see an alliance 
established beriveen the Rohillas and the Vizier, not because he 
had any liking for the Roliillas, for he always believed them to be 
utterly faithless, and deserving on their own account of no consi- 
deralion, but because he thought the maintenance of their power 
desirable in the interests of the Company. It is clear that an 
alliance with the Vizier offered to the Rohillas the only means of 
safety that remained to them. Mill appears to assume that when 
the treaty was made, the Rohillas, in accordance with ‘ the uni- 
versal practice of Indian Governments of fulfilling no obligations 
which they can violate or evade/ had no intention of observing the 
conditions by which they had bound themselves, and this ^universal 
practice ’ seems to have been considered by him a justification of 
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their subsequent breach of faith That Hill v. as nght in supposing 
that the Rohillas never intended to fulfil their obligationSj if it were 
possible to avoid them, is very probable, but the treaty vsas in itself 
reasonable, and if it had been honestl) earned out bj the Rohillas, 
It i\ould have been highly advantageous to them 

Wii'jon, m a note to his edition of Mill's History, has referred 
to the account of the arrangements between the Rohillas and the 
Vizier, given by the son of Hafiz Rahmatin theGulislan i Rahmat 
According to it (and a similar story is told in the Gul i-Rahmat), 
theHarathas agreed to leave Rohilkhandon receiving forty lakhs of 
rupees from Hafiz Rahmat, provided that the Vizier made himself 
responsible for the payment, it states that the other RohiUa chiefs 
entreated Hafiz Rahmat to consent, promising to contnbute their 
quotas, that he gave a bond accordingly to the Vizier, who m his 
turn gave his own bond for forty lakhs to the Marathas, and that 
they then withdrew their armies from Rohilkhand It is added 
that when, in the following year the Marathas renewed their in- 
vasion, they mformed Hafiz Rahmat that it was iheir intention to 
march into Oudh , that they offered to make over to him Shuja ud- 
daula s bond on condition of his not opposing them , that Hafiz 
Rahmat refused iheir proposal and communicated it to the Vizier, 
‘ and concluded by requesting the return of his bond as the money 
for the payment of vshich Shuja ud daula had made himself respon- 
sible had not been sent nor could it be supposed that the Nawab 
would now consider his engagement binding , as a necessary con- 
sequence of which his c^aim on Hafiz ceased * It is clear from the 
public and pnvate correspondence of Sir Robert Barker that there 
IS no foundation for this story I only notice it because Wilson 
seems to have supposed that it might be true As I have said, m 
the Preface to this work, the Gulistan i Rahmat has little historical 
value In this case, the author evidently desired to make it appear 
that his father was guilty of no breach of faith when he afterwards 
evaded fulfilment of the treaty, and he follows the fake account 
given by Hafiz Rahmat himself in a letter to Hastings, to which I 
shall presently refer 

iVliUs misrepresentations regarding the campaign of 1773 are 
more senous Accordmgto him, the Marathas were not expelled 
from Rohilkhand by the troops of the Vizier and the English , the 
Rohillas were never defended against the Marathas, the treaty 
between the Vizier and the Rohillas was a fraud, the Vizicr never 
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earned out, or intended to enrry out, liis part of tlie agreement , 
the Robilhs therefore could not justly be called upon to make any 
pajment to the Vuier 

I will quote his description of the campaign of 1773, and the 
conclusions which he asks his readers to accept — 

‘The obligation under which tiic English were placed to aid the 
Vizier in the defence of lus own temtory, and their opinion of the 
\d\anlagc of supporting him agiinst the Marathas, induced them 
to send Sir Robert IJarkcr, with a part of the army The importance 
of prc\enting the Maraihis from cstibhshing thcmscUcs on the 
northern side of the Ganges, and the facility which they would 
possess of invading Oude if raaslcis of Roliilkhand, disposed the 
English to include th vt district also within the line of their defensive 
operations But though the combined forces of the English and the 
Vizier passed into the territories of the Rohillas, md encamped 
near the uver, opposite to the mun army of the Marathis, which 
threatened at once the tcrnioncs of Oude and the proimcc of Corah 
a large body of Marathas crossed the Ganges, overran a great part 
of Rohilkhand, dcstioyed the cities of Mondabad and Sumbul, and 
continued to ravage tiie country until the end of March No opera 
tion of importance ensued The English General was restrained 
by peremptory orders from passing the river to act on the offensive , 
the M irathas were afraid of crossing it m the face of so formidable 
an opponent And in the month of May, the situation of their 
domestic affairs recalled that people wholly to their own country 
The unlnppy Rohillis, it seems, procrastinated, and evaded, with 
respect to the demand wbicli was now violently made upon them 
for payment of the foimcrly sUpulatcd price of defence, a payment 
which had not been earned, since they bad not been defended, which 
they were not able to pay, since their country h id been repeatedly 
ravaged and stript, of which the exaction w is in reality a fraud 
since the return for it was never intended to be made , which it was 
no wonder they were reluctant to pay to the man who was impatient 
to assail them, and whom the use of their money would only strengthen 
for their destruction It was also alleged that the Rohillas assisted 
the Marathas But this is by no means true They temporized with 
the Marathas, as it was highly naturil they should do but the whole 
power of the nation was exerted to keep and drive the Marithas from 
their own side of the Ganges ’ 

As his authority for these statements Mill adds the following 
note — 

‘See the official letters of Sir Robert Barker, who commanded the 
British forces upon the spot, Fifth Report, ttl App No 18 

He condemned the assistance given to the destruction of the Rohillas, 
but less on the score of justice than expediency See his Minute, 
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7// App. No 23. The RohiUas, amonff other rcisons, alleged 
uitli truth that merely driving the Mamtha-; acro'is the ri\cr wai 
no delucnince, as they ■would return the \cvy next campaign See 
Barker^s EMdcncc, in Minutes of Evidence before the House of 
Commons, May 2nd, 1786 Sir Robert was asked : ‘'Were the Mara- 
Uus m fact prcicnted from imading the RoliilKs, by any acts of 
Suja-ud'dauh, or by his protection of tint countrj' ? Answer : No ” ’ 

Sir Robert Barker was obviously the highest possible aiithonty 
on the subject. Almost all that -uc Icnow with certainty regarding 
the campaigns of 1772 and 1773 in Rohilkhand is dented from 
his letters He had personally taken an active part in the whole 
of the negotiations between the Rohillas and the Viricr; the treat} 
between them had been entered into in consequence of his exertions, 
and bore his signature ; he bad commanded the British troops 
throughout the campaign of 1773; all the correspondence with 
the Government and with Hastings regarding military operations, 
and all political relations ituh the Vizier had been conducted 
by him ; he had ahvays been a strong advocate and supporter 
of the alliance between the Vizier and the Rohillas, he disap- 
pro\cd the determination, subsequently a^^l^cd at, to give Roliil- 
khand to the Vizier; and his personal relations with blastings 
were by no means uniformly cordial. Sir Robert Barker is llic 
sole authority that Infill has quoted; his evidence is so confidently 
appealed to that readers of Mill's History may well suppose that 
nothing remains to be said 

Tlic truth IS that in tin’s, as in other instances, Mill has entirely 
mi’^Tcprcscnled ihe facts which were before him, and has de- 
hbcraicl) suppressed the most important parts of Sir Robert 
Barker's evidence. It is not pleasant to use such cxjiressions, 
but no milder terms would convey the opinion that I hold, and 
which I must now justify. 

Mill first refers to ‘ the official letters of .Sir Robert Barker, .'jtli 
Report, App. No, 18.’ Still more important letters arc to be 
found, not there, but in Appendix Ko 21, which IiIiII has not 
mentioned, Whether they escaped his notice I cannot tell. The 
reference being general, and no particular letters being quoted, all 
that can be said is tins: — ^It cannot be too positively staled lint 
Sir Robert Barker, m his letters, written while military’ opera- 
tions were going on, never wrote a lino wliich supports Jliil's 
stattments. own narrative, although partly drawn from the 
pnvaie correspondence between Sir Robert Baiker and Ilasungs, 
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to \\hich bad no access, has been mainl} den\ed from ihe 
olTicnl letters and frequent quotations from them ln\ e been made 
Sir Robert Barker reported to his Government m the plainest terms 
that in 1773 the Mantlns were prevented by the forces of the 
English and the Viricr from overrunning RohilUmd and were 
expelled b) those forces from that country tint while the actual 
defeat of the Mantha invasion was due to the English troops and 
to the fear with which thc} were regarded, the Vizier had with 
their assistance dul) performed bis engagements towards the 
Rohillas, that the Rohilfas were guilt) of a gross breach of faith 
m refusing after they had been delivered from thc Jlarathas to 
cany out the conditions of the treaty mio which they had entered 
and that the pa)mcnts chimed by tlic Vizicr under that treaty were 
justly due m return for the serv iccs rendered by him 

The reference made fay hfill to a Hfmuic in which Sir Robert 
Barker is said to have ‘condemned thc assistance given to the 
destruction of thc R ghtlh s is also entirely misleading and mac 
curate but as tins had no connection wiih thc transactions of 
which 1 am now speaking but referred to events of later date, I 
do not now notice u * 

The quotation from Sir Robert Barlers evidence before the 
House of Commons is more precise for in this cose Mill gives 
the very words of one of thc questions and answers Let us see 
what this evidence really was I shall quote from thc onicial re 
port ® every qucslion and ansiier refening to t)2C subject — 

‘ Sir Robert Barker called m and examined 

‘Do you know of any formed design of the Rohilhs to conquer 
Sujah Do\ lah, and to extiipatc Ins fimily and the race of Mahometans 
that possessed thc country of Oude from that country, during the 
term of your service ? 

‘ I do not 

‘Do you know anything of a design of Sujah Dowlah for the 
purpose of making a conquest of the country of the Rohilhs ? 

is ot till after the forfeiture of tlic engagement the) had made m 
thur treaty of thc year 1772, with Sujali Dowlah There was always 
a jealousy subsisting between thc Rohillas md Sujali Dowlah, but 

* See note, p J24 sider of the several Articles of Charge 

* Minutes of the Evidence talcn of High Crimes and Misdem<.anours 
before a Committee of thc Ho so presented to thc House against W ar 
of Commons being a Comnittec of ren Hastings Esq lire late Governor 
the whole House, appointed to coi of Bengal May 2 1786 
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I do not know of any declared resolution of Sujah Dowlah to reduce 
their country before that period 

‘ Has Sujah Dowlah been considered as an ambitious prince, 
desirous of extending his dominions at the expense of his neighbours, 
or was he not ^ 

‘ He was an ambitious prince I do not know that he declared 
himself desirous of acquiring possessions, nor making conquests, 
before that time 

‘What was the ground of jealousy between him and the Rohillas? 

‘ It was a matter that arose in bis father’s time, upon some terri- 
tories taken from him and possessed by the Rohillas (I am speaking 
from hearsay as to this last), which he had ever kept m remem- 
brance 

‘Were you pnvy to the treaty between the Rohillas and Sujah 
Dowlah for the purpose already mentioned ? 

‘ If the question means in the year 1772, I was 

‘ Did you sign it as a witness ^ 

‘1 did 

‘Did you conceive that >oa bound the Company by that signature 
to a guarantee of the tieaty by war, m case either of the parties had 
declined to perform their engagements? 

‘ I did not, and my reasons for sigmng it were these First, It was 
requested of me by the Vmcr Sujah Dowlah and the Rohillas, the 
two parties Second, I knew there would be no tieaty unless I did 
witness It, the Rohillas not having faith enough in the Vizier to take 
his signature only 

‘ Did not the Vizier charge the Rohillas with an mfraction of that 
treaty ? 

‘He did 

‘ In what did that mfraction consist ^ 

‘ In not paying the ;^400,ooo 

‘Whether the Rohillas weie included in the line of defence, or 
intended to be formed against the Marathas m 1772 ? 

‘If the question means that the treaty with the Nabob and Vizier 
formed that line of defence, it certainly did 

‘ the Marathas in fact jn evented font invading the RohtUas 

hy an} acts of Sujah Dowlah, or by hts piotection of the counify ? 

‘Wbk 

‘Whether the Marathas were not prevented from possessing them- 
selves of the Rohilh country by the Bntish troops joined with those 
of Sujah Dowlah’ 

‘ The Marathas were diiven and expelled from the Rohilla country 
by the Bntish troops and those of the Vizier 

‘What grounds had you for wnting, in your letter to the Calcutta 
Council, dated Apnl 6, 1773, “ It is known that neither promises 

^ This question and answer, pnntcd Robert Barker’s evidence which Mill 
m Italics, are the only parts of Sir has quoted 
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nor o-xths have been able to bind this treacherous sect of people 
(speaking of the Rohillas) to their engagements ’ ? 

‘ It was veiy evident that oaths did not bind them, by their eiasion 
to pay the forty lakhs, as agreed to with Siijah Dowlah, and their 
general charactci was that of a treacherous sect of people 
‘When jou, with the British army, enteicd the Rolulla country, 
m the beginning of 1773, was not Hafiz Rahma t on his march to join 
the Marathas ? 

‘ I do not know that he was he had been carrying on confciences 
there was an micrcourse between him and the Marathas, but I do not 
think he was marching to join them 
‘ Were not some of the Rolullas at that time, joined with the 
Marathas’ 

‘ I do not 1 now that there were 

‘Whilst you were with Sujah Dowhh, was any demand made by 
him on the Rohillas for the pajment of the fortj lakhs ? 

‘Frequently, demands by the Nabob, and representations from 
myself 

‘ Did they pay the inonc) in consequence of those demands and 
representations? 

* 1 do not know that they did 

‘Did not )0U depute Captun Gabriel Harper to Hafir Rahmat 
the Rolulla chief, in May, 1772 previous to the treaty entered into 
with Sujah Dowhh and the Rohillas ’ 

‘ I did at the Viziei s particular and earnest request 
‘Did not Hafiz Rahmat meet >ou and Sujaii Dowhh in consc 
quence ’ 

‘ He did 

'Did not Hafiz Rahmat declare that he looked on Sujah Dowhh 
and the English as one ? 

‘ I do not exictly recollect tint expression He had greit faith in 
the English and his visit to the Vizier was 111 consequence of that faith 
‘Whether any compulsion was used by you, or any other English 
gentleman to induce Hafiz Rahmat to sign the treaty ? 

‘None 

‘Did not you, sometime on onbout the 24th of March, 1773, send on 
a proposition from Sujah Dowhh to the Council m Calcutta, “That 
if the Rohilhs should fail m their engagements, Sujah Dowlah would 
give the Company fort) hkhs of rupees to put him in possession of 
the Rolulla country ’ ? 

‘ 1 am not certain as to tlic particular date of that letter, but I wrote 
to the Board, “ That the Nabob offered fifty lakhs of rupees (upon 
a failure of the Rohillas to their engagement) to put him in possession 
of that part of the Rohilla country commonly called Hafiz Rahmat s ’ 
‘Do you mean the whole of the Rohilla countrj, except that now 
held by Faizullah Khan ? 

‘ I meant that part of the Rohilla country held by Hafiz Rahmat 
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‘Did not Sujah Dowlah and the English punctually perform every 
part of their engagements wth the RohillaS) notwithstanding the 
evasions of that chief? And did not you, after the completion of the 
service, and the retreat of the Marathas, enclose a treaty to the 
Council of Calcutta for the purpose of showing them how literally 
it had been performed ? 

‘ The service was completely performed ; I believe I enclosed a 
treaty some lime before that, as soon as it was executed. 

‘ Do you not recollect that you enclosed a second copy of the treaty, 
and accompanied it with words to this effect : “ That you enclosed 
it, to show how literally it had been performed, notwithstanding the 
evasion of the chiefs “ ? 

‘ I think it very probable I did, but at this distance of time I do not 
recollect that letter. 

‘Was it not the subject of common conversation, as jmu might 
have lieard in the army or the service under your command in 1773, 
that the conduct of the Rohillas was treacherous? And in the 
morning the army marched under you to Raraghat, in order to force 
the Marathas to pass the Ganges, “ That wc were on that day to 
breakfast with the Rohillas and dine with the Marathas ” ? 

‘I do not know what conversation might pass in the army, but I 
never heard any such thing. 

‘Did not you mention to the Board in Calcutta, in several letters 
witten in the course of that service, previous to our junction with 
the Rohillas, your suspicion of the conduct they meant to pursue? 

‘ I mentioned several times the duplicity of their conduct ; that 
they were carrying on conferences both with the Marathas and Sujah 
Dowlah. 

‘Did not the army under your command, after having forded the 
Ganges and recrossed it again into the Roldlla country on the eastern 
side, remain in camp in the neighbourhood of Ramghat till the 
Rohiilas were freed from all danger of future invasion ? 

‘We did, 

‘Did not you, when the British army returned, after having com- 
pletely effected the service on which they were sent, remain a few 
days behind the army, for the professed purpose of inducing Hafiz 
Rahmat to comply with his engagements ? 

‘I did. 

‘ Whether in the month of March, 1773, you wrote any letter to the 
Council at Calcutta, mentioning that some of the Rohilla chiefs had 
actually joined with the Marathas? 

‘ Of the great number of letters I wrote to the Council, it is im- 
possible for me at this time to recollect 1 do not recollect such a 
letter, 

‘ Upon what grounds do you form the belief that, to avoid the 
necessity of war, the Rohillas would have surrendered part of their 
effects, to have possessed the rmmnder? 
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'From 'i 1 noA\ ledge of the people in gcncnl It is then conslitu 
tion to p-irt with something, when forced to it, nther tlnn nsl the 
reni’iinder 

‘ What do you mean by the expression “ forced to it ’ ? 

‘I mean an armed force coming to compel them 
‘Do you mean thit an armed force would have been necessary to 
have obtained pa) ment of a part, to picscuc the remainder ? 

‘ I do \enl) believe it 

‘Then )ou believe that an armed force would lia\e been necessary 
to ha\ e compelled payment even of a part ? 

‘ I believe it would or the appearance of an armed force 
‘Do )ou not believe that such payment might have been ob- 
tained by an amicable interposition of the English Goicrnor with the 
Rohillas ^ 

‘ I do not think it could, without the appearance of compulsion 
‘ In what year were the Maratlns druen out of the Rohilla country 
b) the united power of the English and the Vizier ^ 

‘ In the year 1773, ^ think 

‘ Had the Maratbas overrun the Rohilla country in 1773 ? 

‘Ho the British arms prevented them 

‘ If the British arms prevented them from oaerninnmg the countr), 
how could they be driven out ? 

‘ They were wuhm the Rohilla country and did not overrun it 
‘How far had tlic) advanced into the Rohilla country’ 

‘They had advanced as far as Azapooi but it must be observed 
that their depredations were confined chiefly to the towns on the 
banks of the Ganges 

‘Were the) driven out by the British forces only? 

‘By the terror of the Biitish arms only, because the Vizier was 
considerably in the rear 

‘ Did the Rohillas assign any reason, and what in justification of 
their not paying the inonc) ? 

‘ The Rohillas said, it was true wc had driven out the Marathas 
from their country, and saved them but tliey might return the next 
year, when our joint forces were not in the Rohilla country, to defend 
them that we had done little, meaning that wo had not destroyed the 
Maratha armies 

‘ Were the Rohillas considered as a free and independent nation 
competent to make treaties with other States? 

‘ They were independent 

‘ What was the reputed cliaractci of Sujah Dowlhh ? 

‘ It IS very difficult to draw the charactei of Sujah Dowlah He 
was, like all other Indostancrs, not observing much faith wflien it was 
his interest to do otherwise • CO LLC( 

‘You have spoken of the Rohillas as a iulti-" 

vators of the soil of the Rohilla country ? // r- i 

‘They were not The Hindoos compo^ the greffthit pa!rt of the 
^ V n 
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people of Indn a very large proportion compose the hu'sbandmen, 
mechanics, and lower order of people 

' Were not the Rolnllas merely possessors of the avil and militarj 
power ’ 

' I believe the> were ’ 

Out of the ' hole of this evidence Mill has selected the single 
question and answer which, detached from the content, could be 
made to appear to support his narrative It will be seen that in 
the answer marked by me in italics, Sir Robert Barker was merely 
referring to the fact that ihe Marathas had not been pre\ented 
from crossing the Ganges into Rohilkhand, and he has been quoted 
as the authority for statements totally opposed to those which he 
actually made 

Both Hafiz Rahmat and the Vizier sent to Hastings their ac- 
counts of these two campaigns, and I give them m extenso The 
Vizier’s narrative, written in reply to that of Hafiz Rahmat, is sub- 
stantial!) in complete accordance with the official and private letters 
of Sir Robert Barker H afiz Rahmat, on the other hand, ‘ makes 
statements,' as Mr rorrest has observed, 

‘ totally at variance with the treat) which he signed, and puts forward 
a palpable falsehood when he states that the English General and the 
Vizicr sent envo>s to hira, “desiring that \ would enter into no terms 
with the Marathas and the) would give me back my engagement for 
forty lakhs of rupees, and do everything both for my present and 
future secunty” He had the tementy to conclude as follows “But 
at length they left everything unfinished, and after temponzing for 
a long Urac with tlvt Marathas, retwrwed tw thew own homes, leaving 
me still a prey to the Marathas You arc no doubt acquainted with 
all their proceedings It is a point which requires justice nnd con- 
sideration ” The Nawab, with much greater justice, accuses Rahmat 
Khan of breach of faith and treachery * ’ 


Letter ft ovi Hafiz Rahiuai Khan^ Chef of ihe 
Rohillas, to the Governor 

After the usual compliments, and expressing his desire of an 
interview, he proceeds — 

‘The bonds of friendship and aflcclion, and the mutual intercourse 
which have long subsisted and taken root between us and the English 

^ } orrests Selections, IntrodBCtton, vo1 i p xvi 
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Sirdars may not be unknown to you Having heard of your fame, 
I \\ish that a perfect harmony and concord should be est<abhshed and 
confirmed betw een us, and I hope that you w ill have tlic same inclina- 
tion on your part. It is from these motucs as well as in consideration 
of there being no dificrence or disagreement between us, that I re- 
piesent to you the following few circumstances that you may have 
them in your memory at the time of discussion Last year when His 
Majesty and the Maratha Sirdars were at variance with the Nabob 
Zabita Khan , and when, after confusion was thrown into that Nabob’s 
affairs, Ilir ilajesty and the Marathas crossed the Ganges to come 
into these parts, the Rohilla Sirdar s, for the protection of then u omen, 
fled to the skirts of the jungles At this time the Vmcr of the Empire 
and General Barker arrived at Shahabad, and sent Captain Harper 
to me witli a message to come and jom them, which they persisted 
in with great perseverance. As oui interests were equal, 1 therefore 
went and had an interview with the gentlemen, when an agreement 
was concluded between us m which I agreed to pay forty lakhs of 
rupees on account of peshkush to the King and the Maratha Sirdars, 
and the gentlemen on their part engaged to effect my sccuntj, by 
establishing pc<acc between me and the King and the Maratha Sirdars, 
declanng that they would, m a day or two after that, march from 
Shahabad, to fall upon and come to curcmitics with the Marathas, 
and to put an end to their operations Notwithstanding this, the 
gentlemen never oame to any negotiation with the Marathas, so as 
to put an end to tlicir operations, nor ventured 10 attack them, but 
finally returned towards Fyrabad, leaving their engagements un- 
fulfilled When the r.atny season commenced, the Mar iihas of them- 
selves crossed the Ganges and cnc.ampcd m the Dodb, threatening 
me still with hostilities During the rams I repeatedly called on 
the Nabob, tbc Gencnd, and Captain Harper, to conclude tbese 
affairs with His Majesty and the Marathas, but they came to no 
determination on the subject, nor took any measures for effecting 
security When the rainy season was drawing to an end, and the 
Marathas had approached near the banks of the Ganges, they then 
demanded of me sums of money, which after much temporizing I was 
at last obliged to pay them Afterwards they w ent to the Presence, 
and procured a sunnud for Kora and Allahabad, with which they 
returned to the banks of the Ganges and made preparations of 
Jiridges for crossing it ; and at the same time sent a person of their 
confidence to demand payment of the money which had been stipu- 
lated, saying it belonged to them and the King , and also with many 
inducements lequested that I would let them pass through my tern- 
tones, assuring me that they would commit no depredations or ravages 
on the ryots, and they would pass through with expedition towards 
the Soubah of Oudh, or vvhrthersoevrer they thought proper They 
also engaged to remit me a large sum on account of the stipulation, 
and to do whatever was agreeable and would give satisfaction to the 
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Rohilla Sirdars At this juncture the Nabob and the General being 
armed near, they sent to me Sved Shaw Muddun and ^JVlahomed 
Muknm Ca^\n, desinng that I would enter into no terms with the 
MamE^7"^d they would give me back my engagement for forty 
lakhs of rupeesj and do everything both for my present and future 
security Having, therefore m view the long friendship which had 
subsisted between the Nabob Vizier and the English gentlemen and 
myself, I declined all offers made by the Marathas, and came over 
to them, m revenge for which it is well known that the Marathas 
recrossed the Ganges and plundered Moradabad and Sumbhul The 
gentlemen promised that they would cross and continue on the other 
side of the Ganges dunng the rams, and would not return to Fyzabad 
or Calcutta until they had entirely driven away tlie Marathas, and 
fully satisfied themselves both with respect to their own and my 
security But at length they left everything unfinished , and after 
temporizing for a long time with the Marathas returned to their oivn 
homes lea\ ing me still a prey to the Marathas You are no doubt 
acquainted with all these proceedings It is a point which requires 
justice and consideration As a friendship has long been established 
between us, I doubt not but you will at all times and on all occasions 
wish to preserve it Other particulars the Major will inform you of’ 


The Vizicr's Nauahve of the behavtonr of the 
Rohillas 

^The case of the Rohillas is as follows That from the beginning 
to this time I have treated them with friendship and attention, and 
on their part I have met with nothing but ill treatment, treachery, 
and a breach of faith Accordingly, when the Marathas marched 
with a large army against Najib-uddoula m Sukertaul, and Hafiz 
Rahmat, Dundi Khan and the rest at Jellabad, where they reduced 
tiiem to the greatest struts and difficulties, if I had not assisted them 
thej would all have been ruined and deprived of their women, country, 
and government But by the fai our of God, I afforded them at that 
time such assistance that the Marathas were put to flight, and took 
their route to the Deccan, and the temtorj, property, and women 
of the Rohillas remained m secunty Again, the year before last, 
when the Marathas advanced their troops against the Rohillas, 
Zabita Khan rccened a total defeat, and Ha fi^z Rah mat and the 
others, Tjeing unable to oppose them, took shelter with their women 
at the foot of the hills, where, if I had made ten days’ delay, they 
would all have perished b> the bad water and unsalutary air By the 
favour of tlie Almighty, I went with the English troops to Shahabad, 
and stopped the approach of the Marathas, and sometimes using 
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nuthonty and menaces, and sometimes friendly mediation and tem- 
porizing, according to the circumstances, I caused them to pass the 
Ganges; and relieving fiom confinement delivered to Zabita Khan 
the daughter of Ah Mahommad , Khan , a principal <±ief of th e 
I ^olnlhs, and nine of tlic women and daughters of Najib-ud-daula, 
and and son of ZaBta I<:^lian, together with 400 women the 

Maralhas had taken pri soners 1 also called to me Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan and the others who ha^~tnkcn protection under the hills, and 
replaced them on their former fooling m the possession of their 
country. Wy friend Genoial. R arkcr is well acquainted with these 
circumstances, in whose presence the}'' entered into an engagement 
for the payment of forty lakhs of rupees, and pledged their faith and 
religion for its performance. In the sequel they did not remain steady 
to their agreement, but m the height of the rams, antecedent to every 
other person, Zabitg KI nn first went and connected himself with the 
Maratlns, and Ha fiz Rahm at Khan sent the Iioly Koran, which con- 
tains the religion of the Mussulmcn, to the Marathas as a token of 
his friendship Ho also ga\c them fuc hkhs of rupees, and esta- 
blished a friendship and good understanding with them The whole 
world are well acquainted that cnvojs from Hafiz Rahmat were with 
the Marathas, and treated with them in the abo\e in inner. M)self, 
continuing firm and steady to my engagements, I proceeded in concert 
with the English troops from r>7abad to the assistance of the Rohillas, 
and armed by successive marches at Ramghal I previously ac- 
quainted Hafiz Rahmat K han tint he should make preparations, and 
that I should shortly arrive and act in conjunction with him As 
Hafiz Rahma t Khan had entered into mlngiics with the Maralhas 
notwithstanding 1 was near him, and the Marathas at a considerable 
distance, he nevertheless under various pretensions and evasions drew 
near the Maratha ann> to such n degree that the morning when I 
arrived with the English forces, and came upon the Maralhas, Hafiz 
Ra hmat Ki ian was within seven or eight coss of them, when fiom 
necessity only he came and waited on me I am ceitam that if 1 had 
been four gurries later with the English forces, he would have joined 
the Marathas and fallen upon me, and that only from my near 
approach he was compelled to come to mo Afterwards, when the 
Marathas could not face the English forces and myself, and set out 
for the Deccan, l iafiz Ra hmat Khan did not pay me a single daum 
on account of the agreement executed in presence of the General 
as aforementioned ; nor did he treat me with that respect, or present 
me with the customary presents which are used amongst mankind 
as marks of friendship and hospitality The heavy burden of in 
creased expense which I have sustained, both on account of my own 
troops and those of the English, are as evident as the sun at noon- 
day I made no use of menaces conccining taking the money by 
force, otherwise, had I been so inclined, I could have taken it m the 
space of a day I passed the mattei over, and took no notice of it, 
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and they on their part pleaded excuses, evasions, and delays. They 
even encamped at three or four coss distance from mine and the 
English army, with an intention to come to a battle should I insist 
on the payment of the money. Of the truth of this every gentleman 
that was with me can witness. My mentioning it is unnecessary. 
In short, the Rohillas have been guilty of treachery, baseness, and 
a breach of faith, and have paid no regard either to their oaths and 
agreements. I have, notwithstanding, hitherto put up with this be- 
haviour, but can do it no longer. To oblige them to make reparation 
is expedient and just V 

Report, App. No. i^rorrest’s Selections, vol. i. p. 54. 
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NOTE ON SOME JUSSING EVIDENCE RELATING TO THE CONDUCT 
OF THE ROHILLA WAR. 

In Chapters XIII, ?tIV, and XV, I have stated all the facts that 
I could ascertain respecting the atrocities said to have been com- 
mitted during the Rohilla war. Furllicr evidence, which I have 
been unable to discover, was once in existence ; it is possible that 
it may still be found, and I hope, though I liardly expect, that the 
researches of some future explorer of the old records of those limes 
may be more fortunate than my own. 

I have given an account (p. 203) of the long letter which Colonel 
Champion wrote on the 3olh January, 17715, in reply to the com- 
plaints brought against him by the Nawab Vizier. It is clear that, 
after the change in the Government, Colonel Champion resolved to 
do all in his power to furilicr the wishes of the enemies of Hastings 
into whose hands all power had passed. His letter was laid before 
Jbe Cwndi on iho i^th Fobivarj’, nnd on tho ssmo Bns^ngs 
declared his intention of delivering to the Secretary a series of 
written questions which he desired to propose to Colonel Gallicz 
and other officers who had served in the campaign. On the i6th 
February he wrote to Colonel Champion informing him that he 
intended to make a full inquiiy into the charges brought by the 
Vizier, and particularly in regard to the long inaction of Ihe Eng- 
lish troops before tlic final advance against Faizullah Khan. * As 
these accusations,' Hastings wrote, ‘were addressed to me by the 
Vizier in my capacity of the First Member of the Administration, 
it became the duty of my station to submit them to inquiry, and 
the method 1 preferred was to give them to your perusal, never 
doubting but your promised vindication would contain an ample 
refutation of them ; but it docs not appear to me that you have 
refuted them. I now acquaint you that I shall submit these mat- 
ters to the examination and decision of the Board, and make a very 
X 
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Rohilla prisoners. On the last subject, with which alone I am 
ijow concerned, the following were ihe questions asked : — 

‘Where were the Rohilla prisoners at or about the 31st May ? 

‘ How were they carried on the march ? 

‘Do you know whether any of the women of the Rohilla chiefs 
were searched for jewels in the Vizier’s presence at or about that 
time ? 

‘ Do you know of any instances of violence or cruelty wantonly 
exercised upon the Rohilla captives? 

‘ Was it, do you suppose, in consequence of instructions from the 
Vizier, or with his privacy ? 

‘ Was MohibuUah Khan engaged in the war ? 

‘ Do you know that he had given the Vizier any cause of resentment 
against him? 

‘ Have you reason to believe, from the knowledge you had of the 
Vizier, that he was of a sanguinary or cruel disposition ? 

‘ In what light were the English troops considered by the natives 
and people in general, compared with former campaigns where our 
troops and the Vizier's have acted in conjunction ? 

' Did you see any villages set on fire in the Rohilla country after 
the action of the 23rd of April ? 

^Do you suppose ft was in consequence of instructions from the 
Vizier or with his privacy ?’ 

The record of the discussion in the Council that followed the 
presentation of the questions is a good illustration of the manner 
in which Hastings was treated by lus colleagues. No account of 
it has^ I believe, been published, and I give the following ex- 
tracts : — 


-/ 


General Clavering. I must observe that the persons to whom 
the Governor-General has chosen to propose questions are almost 
all of them those whom he knows to be in enmity with Colonel 
Champion. The questions themselves are most of them very captious 
and foreign to the objects on which the Govcmor-Generdl means 
to ground his own justification. What other answers can be expected 
of the question upon the character of a gentleman’s Banian but that 
he is an infamous rogue ? Were questions of a similar nature to 
be asked to any man in Calcutta relating to the Governor’s own 
Banian, the answer would most probably be that he was rapacious 
and tyrannical. I am told that he holds a Court of Caste Cutcherry 
within the Governor’s own house, when, availing himself of the pre- 
judices of the Hindu relipon, he tries, judges, and condemns. I am 
told he fines and imprisons. Wherefore, if a question of the kind 
be proposed, it is proper that Colonel Champion’s agent give full 
information of the Governor’s Banian, and obtain what accounts he 
X a 
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can of his transactions m Calcutta. Besides, it is so consistent with 
justice that the questions proposed on one side by the Governor and 
on the other by Colonel Champion should be transmitted together, 
that the facts which are intended to be proved or disproved by them, 
as far as such kind of evidence can be admitted, may be considered 
together, and the weight given to them which their credibility may 
merit ’ 

‘ The Governor General There is no occasion to publish invita- 
tions to people to give information against my Banian or myself The 
whole world are already too well appnzed of the wishes of the 
gentlemen who rule the administration in this respect Neither do 
I know why this is introduced in a Minute in the question before us. 
As to the Court of Castes, commonly called the Jatraally Cutcherry, 
It IS of as ancient institution as the Government itself, and the process 
of It 15 as regular as that of any Court of justice m the country I 
have never yet heard a single complaint against any of its decisions, 
except one m which it appeared that the Court had afforded pro 
tection to a woman against intended violence If any Member of 
the Board considers the Court to be an improper one, let him propose 
the abolition of it I shall be heartily glad to be freed from it With 
respect to the General s objections to the questions, I take upon me 
to say that they are neither captious nor foreign to the object, but 
directly tend to the purposes which 1 have declared to Colonel 
Champion himself m a letter on record I shall aim at m the prose- 
cution of this inquiry I cannot help it if the gentlemen to whom I 
have proposed these questions are the Colonel's enemies I proposed 
the questions only to those whom I believed capable of giving me 
information His agents may propose any questions to be put to 
those tliat they esteem his friends I shall make no objection to it ’ 

The following orders were then passed by the Council — 

‘ That copies of the several questions be immediately transmitted 
to the agents of Colonel Champion, that they may propose any which 
they shall judge necessary on his part, and send to be put at the same 
time as the above to the persons proposed m them ^ ' 

On the 24th March, another letter was received from Colonel 
Champion, written on board the ship on which he had sailed for 
England It was addressed to the Council, and contained a repe- 
tition of some of his former statements* 

On the 20th and 24th Apnl, nearly 250 questions were received 
which Colonel Champion wished to propose to a number of ofEcers 

’ Consultations, March 20, 1775, India Office Records, Forrest’s Se 
India Office Records lections, vol 11 p 329 

® Consultations, March 24, 1775 
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They were sent to the CounciTby his Attorneys. It is impossible 
to give any summary of these questions. They referred to every 
sort of subject; a large proportion of them had no bearing upon 
any facts of interest connected vrith the war, but asked for opinions 
on a multitude of matters, many of them of the most trivial nature 
and altogetlrer foolish. A few only of the questions related to the 
treatment of the families of the Rohilla chiefs. It was ordered by 
the Council on the 24th April, — ‘That these questions be also put 
as proposed, and that the Secretary transmit such of them and of 
all the foregoing ones to each separate person witliin the provinces 
as are directed to them, and that the following letter be written to 
Colonel Gallicz with such as are to be put to officers witli his 
Brigade in the Field.’ The letter to Colonel GalHez desired him 
to deliver the letters, and to send the answers as soon as pos- 
sible \ 

At the meeting of the Council on the 8lh of May, 1775, a letter 
was read from Lieutenant Roberts, Persian Interpreter to the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, with reference to the questions which he had been 
desired to answer. He said that he was bound by an oath of 
secret^’ to Colonel Champion not to reveal the transachons of his 
office, and he asked whether he was dispensed by the Council from 
observance of this oath. The record of the discussion which fol- 
lowed has not, I believe, been published, and it is so characteristic 
that it deserves quotation : — 

‘ Ttui GovetuQc-Gcacral begs leave to that the Board's 

authority in this case is the necessary authority, and that if Mr. 
Roberts has any objections to it he ought to state them. 

‘ Ordered, that Lieutenant Roberts be called upon accordingly. 

‘ General Claveriiig. I must remark on tliis tlrat Mr. Roberts was 
Persian Interpreter to Colonel Champion, and, as he declares, under 
an oath of secrecy, I think in cases wherein the State is concerned, 
such as that of Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, who was public Resident 
from this Council, though deemed by the Governor-General as his 
private Agent, I think in such a case he was absolutely obliged to 
lay his correspondence before the Board, but I don’t think the State 
the least interested in the question put to Mr. Roberts whether the 
character of Colonel Champion’s Banian be good or bad. I under- 
stand he is at present in the employ of the Commissary-General, who, 
1 daresay, would not employ him if he was worse than any other of 
the tribe, and the questions besides appear only intended to gratify 


Consnltatioas, April 20 and 24, 1775. India Office Records. 
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the spleen of the Governor General agriinst Colonel Champion I 
repeat it, the questions can nnswer no public purpose whatever but 
to destroy that confidence which men in station must have in theif 
Secretaries or Persian Translators I therefore desire that the 
question may be put to him whether he was not bound not to reveal 
the confidential secrets of Colonel Champion, but when required to 
do so m a due course of law 

The Governor General I believe itwillappear from the preceding 
Minute and from ever) other Minute of General Clavenng, that he 
has had no other motive than to gratify his own spleen against me, 
and to excite mine and I shall appeal to the Court of Directors 
whether 1 am nght in making this observation after such a Minute 
as has just been delnered in by the General Mr Roberts recened 
his appointment not from Colonel Champion but from the Board, 
and in the office of Persian Translator to the Commander m Chief 
he was not considered as appertaining to any particular person, but 
to the officer w hoever he might be, that held the command I con 
sider every question proposed by me should be put to Mr Roberts 
and other persons respecting Colonel Champion and the transartions 
of the late campaign, as bearing a relation to the State either as they 
iffcct the character of Colonel Champion in respect to his command 
or my own I have reason to belioe tint CoJJy Chum did interfere 
m matters of the State, and therefore I have a right to put the ques 
tions which I did propose With respect to the question proposed by 
the General I ha\ e no objeaion 

‘ Geud al Clavenng As the Governor General imagines that the 
replies he may receive from Mr Roberts maj tend to elucidate anj 
transaction of consequence to the Stale I agree to it notwithstanding 
the Governor General himself has always objected to Mr Middleton s 
being laid before the Board although he was under no oath whatever 
with respect to the Governors imagining I have conceived persona) 
spleen to him, I must beg he will be persuaded I am actuated by no 
other motive m my public opposition to lum but what concerns the 
public and to prevent his employing the autliontj of his station to 
oppress Colonel Champion who is now absent and therefore requires 
the protection of every member of this Board 

‘ The Governof Genetal I am sorry to swell our Minutes with 
these frequent replies and rejoinders but I must justify myself from 
the charge brought against me by the General of using my authontj 
to oppress Colonel Champion I have no authority Colonel Cham 
pion enjoys the protection of that part of this Government in whom 
the whole authority virtually resides Colonel Champion though 
absent is not entitled to my silence either with respect to the accusa 
tions which lie has thought proper to throw on my conduct or the 
transactions of the w ar which I affirm to be misrepresented by him 
He knew mj intention of entering into the investigation of both before 
his departure, and had no nght to prefer accusations against me on 
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the e^c of his retain to England if he mc^iit to aviil himself of his 
departure as a plea of exemption from sucli in investigation 

^ Genet al Clajcttn^ Colonel Champion his already informed the 
Board that itiMs not possible for him to deliicr into the Board the 
loluminous defence which he had been obliged to make m answer 
to a charge brought against him bythcVincr A charge which he 
alleges was fabneated at the Presidency and sent up to Sujah Dowh 
to be copied oicr In this correspondence between Colonel Cham 
pion and this Govemraent there appears in almost all the letters, 
whether from the Go\cmor himself or from the Board the fullest 
approbation of his conduct, ind further that there appears no other 
cause for the Go\cmor’s private resentment to him than the generous 
indignation which the Colonel showed at the inhuman and cruel 
treatment of the Vmcr to his prisoners The Board arc now, in 
consequence of the cruel slate in which those poor unhappy people 
were left making remonstrances to the present Nabob to endeavour 
that some alleviation may be shown to their unhappy fate, this is 
t part tint w c think w orthy of us m vindication of the honom and 
reputation of the English name 

'The Govetmt Genttal I hear with astonishment new charges 
produced against mo and expressed m a sijlc which indicates a 
design m the General to provoke me to a forgetfulness of my own 
temper and moderation If such is the General s design, this Board 
IS not the proper place for it I am charged with having abetted and 
encouraged the Vuier m acts of the most inhuman barbarities even 
to such a degree as to pursue with nneour a man whose onlj fault 
was that he opposed tliosc barbarities I am charged with having 
fabricated the letter which the Vizier wrote m accusation of Colonel 
Champion, a charge which I must fix upon the General, unless he 
can make it appear from Colonel Champion s declarations that he 
made it I solemnly deny both My letters to Colonel Champion 
and to Mr Middleton, which arc I believe on record, will prove that 
I took the most effectual measures that could have been taken by me 
to obtain a relief of the Rohilli prisoners if thej had actuallj suffered 
the distresses which Colonel Champion declared they did, nor did 
I know or even suspect the Viner's intention of writing such a Icttei 
at the time that it was written 1 cannot offer direct proofs of a 
negative, but I can offer circumstanti il proofs and for these I refer 
to my letters both to the Vizier to Colonel Champion, and to Mr 
Middleton, which arc on record, that I carefully avoided mentiomng/- 
eithcr to the Vizier 01 to Colonel Champion any circumstances that 
could aggnvate the misunderstanding between them except tlic men 
tion only of such points as I was obliged by mj duly to mention and 
those with a suppression of every circumstance not material to the 
subject which might inflame that my whole conduct to both was 
conciliatory and not ostensibly but really such, since the stiongest 
letter which was ever written by me to the Vizier was in recommenda 
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tion of Colonel Champion, amd inviting him to bestow his entire 
confidence in Colonel Champion, was not even communicated to that 
gentleman. 

‘ General Clavering. I have advanced nothing in my former Minute 
but what appears in the defence that Colonel Champion has made. 
He has proved I think to the satisfaction of every impartial person 
that his representations to the Governor of the ill-treatment that the 
prisoners met with was displeasing to himj he has further proved 
that he concluded the campaign with the entire satisfaction of the 
Vizier by receiving a letter of thanks from him. He has traced 
Colonel Macleane following the Vizier from the Camp to Lucknow 
where the letter was written ; and though it cannot be proved as yet 
with a certainty that the^ letter itself was copied from one sent from 
the Presidency or dictated from the suggestions of Colonel Macleane, 
I have no doubt but Colonel Champion will prove that likewise to the 
satisfaction of the world. In regard to what the Governor mentions 
of any design I may conceive to aflront him, I here declare I have 
none, except he will take as sucdi my professed opposition to almost 
all the measures of his late administration. 

* The Govemor^General. i shall make a further reply, but I beg 
that my not continuing this dialogue may not be imputed to an 
acquiescence m the General’s assertions L’ 

On the 25th May, 1775, the Secretary informed the Council 
that answers to the questions had been received from ten officers, 
and it was ordered that these should lie for consideration until the 
other answers had been received. In the report of the proceedings 
of the Council on the loth July, 1775, a letter from Colonel Gal- 
liez is recorded, in which it is stated that another packet had been 
forwarded, ‘ being the last of the questions [Qy. answers to questions] 
proposed to those officers now in camp, who were present at the 
battle of St. George.' On this no orders appear to have been 
passed, and no further notice either of the questions or of the 
answers has been found in any of the subsequent Proceedings of 
the Government. The records in the India Office, in the British 
Museum, and in Calcutta, have been repeatedly searched in vain, 
but neither Hastings nor his accusers appear to have again re- 
ferred to the subject. Mr. Forrest, who was good enough at ray 
request to institute a second examination of the Calcutta records 
in the hope of discovering the missing papers, has suggested to me 
an explanation of their disappearance which I have little doubt is 
correct. Francis, after the examination, in the Council chamber of 


^ Consnltations, 8th May, 1775. India Office Records. 
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Colonel Leslie and Major Hannay and Colonel Championj pro- 
bably came to the conclusion that no capital could be made 
out of the imagmary atrociUes of the Rohilla war, and that 
other weapons against Hastings must be found. Immediately 
afterwards, the vile charges of Nandkumar were invented, and in 
the contest that followed nothing more was heard of the Rohillas. 
The answers of the officers were probably put aside because they 
referred to matters in which no one retained much interest, and it 
was the more probable that this would happen because if replies 
were ever furnished to all the foolish and irrelevant questions of 
Colonel Champion they must have formed a mass of papers which 
few would have been inclined to look at After Francis returned 
to England he saw that he could use the Rohilla war as one of the 
means of rousing against Hastings the generous but reckless and 
unthinking indignation of Burke. If, as was actually the case, no 
further attempt was made to produce evidence in support of the 
charges of cruelty that had been brought, it was certainly because 
in the task of finding such evidence even the skilful malignity of 
Francis had failed. 
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